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By Joseph Clark 


‘THE LAST BIG aren war in ‘a world be ended. Dulles took 
a walk and our government refused to sign the peace — but Britain, . 
France, the Soviet Union and China joined: the peoples of Indochina in - 


signing the cease fire agreement. 


How tremendous a victory this is for the cause of peace is evident 
in the reports that French Premier Mendes-France and Soviet Foreign 


Minister M 


to settle the German question. 
The world now faces the issue: End the Cold War. 


As the whole world exults in the great gain for peace the honor and 


Molotov have already discussed a new big power conference . 


good name of our country were damaged by the words which Under-Sec- 
retary of State, General Walter Bedell Smith uttered at the end of the Ge- 


neva conference:.” 
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Otto Leads 
Ihe Way 


IT IS SHEER summer 
madaiiess that this newspaper 
should be on the verge of 
financial calamity this week. 


Because areas like Michi- 
igan, which only sent $20 this 
past week toward our $110,000 

nd drive, and Ohio, nothing 
at all, the urgency has become 
sharper. Our drive should be 
over, but we have yet $40, 000 
to go. 

Hete and there we can report 
a bright spot. Last week we 
told you that Wisconsin was the 
first state to reach its quota: 
Maryland's $500 sent this week 
leaves it but $100 to go for sec- 
ond place. Colorado has only 


$15 to finish. Illinois” $1,000 this - 


week means the state has al- 
most reached 50 percent. But 
Ohio's mysterious silence is 
alarming. 

AND YET we know that our 
readers want to help; it is a mat- 
ter of getting to them. Sally's 
example, for instance. This tire- 
less young woman of our busi 
ness oifice visited a summer re- 
- sort this past-weekend; with the 
cooperation of a devoted sup- 
porter of the paper, a group of 
vacationists or a party 
within a few. hours on a Satur- 
day night: it netted $9) for the 
campaign. 

The camper, named Otto, said 
this is only a start. He intends to 
keep it up at the camp for the 
rest of the summer. If our de- 
voted readers who may be vaca- 
tioning this summer follow 
Ofto’s example, wherever they 
are, our paper will be able: to 
pull.through our critical finan- 
_cial pcan. 


“As I stated on July 18, my 
feat Rat a 
be worth while. 
government is not prepared to 
join ‘in a declaration by the con- 
ference such as is submitted.” 

At his press conference last 
Wednesday President Sisen. 
hower said there were “features 
which we do ‘not like,” in the 
cease fire. But he had to pledge 
that the U. S. “will not use 
force” to upset the agreement. 

While: the President did not 
spell out the features of the 
cease fire which he did not like 
there is no doubt that the pledge 
of free elections uncontaminated 
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! Saw Indochina’s 


Invincible Fighters 


—See Page 4 
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ASSIGNMENT U.S.A 


There Are Giants in These Days 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I STOOD the nine innings while the bright blue sky 


over rightfield at Ebbets F ield turn 
gloomy black as the Giants beat the 


in a row. De- 
feat . includes J 
thou g ht 
contem p-. 
lation, e ven 
if it is of som-. 
ber nature and 
hany, 00 5 Sow 


| ‘Titles. 
Fifties is a. young Negro lad . 


ed purple and then a 
gers the fifth time 


In my day it was Babe Ruth, 


* before ‘him. Home Rum Baker, 


my childhood. hero. Now ‘it’s 
vo Mays, a Giant, true;iyet 
man of irresistible ¢ qua- 
is Babe Ruth of ike 


from Alaba 
ham where the steel furnaces 


ma, near Birming- 


» . voar. Yes, it is a new day, for 


I: find myself. cheering . every 


t Willie comés -to: 


bat, or makes one of his scin- 
tillating catches in the gloam- 
ing, his hands cup near “his 
waist. Oh, why d he not be 
a ites 


Dodgers are losing, go- 
Faby own sadly, like a reigning 
dynasty goes own. Maybe I'm 
wrong, maybe the Dodgers can 
make a comeback this season, 
but these Giants seem: relent- 
less. The+sparkle of victory. is 
in their’ faces, the winner is in 
their stance. Yes, new 


lament the passin 
ty, the reign of Jackie Ro binson, 


oe hake dame saat bug pelagie} 


-philosopher:, Preacher: Roe, :: of 


shoulders of 
Napoleon tek’ hoe from 


Roy Campanella, -who stands 
like a squat but noble Roman as 
the Visigoths attack the walls. 
Well, life is a beginning. and an 
ending: so this is the end of the 
great Dodger sway who are go- 
ing out like the Caesars. 


_\ No, I think, by ‘the fourth. in- 
ning, they won't make it this 
year, I can’t see it, And I note 


the bent back at drops 
Iston, lik 


fated to lose Waterloo, he is the 


‘man .to blame. Maybe they are 


right, these fans who cannot 
- find it in them, to ‘point the fin- 


(Continued on Page! Al):\:.:.: 


‘exile eo 


by foreign troops or influence is 
high on the list. Our represen- 


 tatives at Geneva fought. tooth 


and. nail for postponing elec- 
tions indefinitely and then hold- 
ing them only under foreign 
control. 

Similarly, our representatives 
in Geneva expresse seri, op- 
position to a truly neutral na- 
tions armistice commission such 
as was finally agreed upon, con- 
sisting of India, Canada and 


Poland. 
* 


THE HISTORIC agreement 
agreed on at Geneva is in no 
small measure a tribute to the 
American ple who resisted 
Dulles’ and Nixon’s and ear’ 
land’s prodding for armed U. 
intervention in the net 


— War. 


On April 25, the day — 
the Geneva conference o Spanos 
this newspaper declar 

“John Foster Dulles may rush 
back and forth across the ‘At- 


‘lantic trying his best to wreck, 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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t a satisfied look at a new kind of Joe McCarthy. The imitation 
Hitler was force to accept the “resignation” of his goon, Roy Cohn, a few hours before the Sen-| 


ate sub-committee was ready to fire the shifty-eyed “anti-Communist” operator who -had 


GOP Baits Liberals” 
For Atomic Expose 


By. BERNARD BURTON 
THE JUNIOR SENATOR from Tennessee hurled some 


acid-dipped barbs toward the Republican side of the aisle 


NOSE UNDER THE TENT! 


disgusted the. country. 


This was a McCarthy who was 


tasting defeat. 


None of his usual blather 


about “you - are-stopping-me-from- 
fighting-communism” worked this 
time. He lost the first round in the 
follow-up of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings. He had been forced to 
drop the smelly Don Surine and 
take him on_his private payroll. 
He still had the cold-faced Francis 


; 


‘Carr and the faker of photos, 


James Juliana. 
On rom 9 of Cohn's flight, 


Senator Flanders 


been leading. the. 


pV te who has 
ight on McCar- 


thy in the Senate, said: 


“So far so good. This of course 


does not reach the heart of the 


problem presented by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin.” 


But he writhed with hate and 


frustrated anger as he faced the 
new fact that America now dares 
to question his right to replace 


the American Constitution with his 


“kick-them-in-the-belly” regime. 
* 


OF COURSE, it is only a round 


that he has lost and not the battle 
as yet. He gave out with his stand- 


a 


rd yawp that Cohn’s miserable 


flight was “a victory for the Com- 
munist Party.” 


Obviously he is still counting 


heavily on the drug-like effect o 
the “red menace” poison to head 


*t off defeat in the next round he 


faces. 


This is Senator Ralph Flanders 


resolution to censure his conduct 
as “unbecoming a Senator.” 


July 30 on the floor of the Senate. | 


This resolution comes up on 


Flanders was forced by .top GOP 


pressure, joined 
crats, to 


Senate Committee on Government ' 
Opera 


by some Demo- 
his motion to kick 
out as chairman of the 


tions. 
Flanders then offered his cen- 


+sure motion which puts the GOP 


and Democratic Senators on the 


THE WEEK /WN 
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ABOR AFFAIRS 


° Brushoff from the White House 
° A Dog for ‘Wild Bill’ Jenner | 


BRUSHOFF was seen in the 
reply by the White ‘Housé to 
the appeal by John L. Lewis, 
Dave Beck and David: McDon- 
ald for action to halt unemploy- 
ment; The reply, published’ in 
the United Mine Workers  jour- 
nal, claimed the recession was 


over and there was, therefore, — 


no need for further action. 
“The facts show,’ the letter 
stated, “that the decline which 
began last year has halted.” 
The letter, written by Sherman 
Adams, assistant to the Presi- 
dent, did not reply to that state- 
ment from three labor leaders 
that some four million are un- 
employed and many on part 
time. The UMW Journal com- 
mented that the reply was a 
significant statement of govern- 


mental policy.” 
* 


THREAT to liquidate Press- 
ed Metals of America Inc., in 
Port Huron, Mich., was issued 
by owners as the UAW-CIO 
balked at taking a wage cut. 
Local leaders said they heard 
the company was going to close 
with or without a wage cut. 
Local had offered to negotiate 
on basis of union agreement. 


* 

UNUSUAL LOAN was being 
made by the AFL Hat union. 
President Alex Rose revealed 
the union was lending $25,000 


to the Kartiganer Hat Corp. to 


keep it in business. The union 
will lend the firm $50,000 from 
its treasury while each of the 
1,000 employes will lend $200 
either from personal savings or 
by obtaining a bank loan. A 
10%-month strike against the 
Hat Corp. of America was re- 
cently completed by the. union 
at a cost to the membership of 


in East Pittsburgh sent home 
5,000 workers for attending a 
cn COMpany inde GNA cally'an 
on company The y au-. 
thorized stelle votes to back 
IUE contract. demands. The 
company ‘took’ similar. punitive 
action against 1,000 workers in 
its Columbia, O., plant. 
; * 


7-DAY STRIKE at the Ar- 
mour plant in Chicago was set- 


tled. CIO Packinghouse Local 


347 struck after the company 
tried to double job load for oil- 
ers in the Motive power depart- 
ment. 

. , * 

POVERTY CLAIMS by ,rail- 
roads were exposed as gigantic 
hoax ‘in arbitration board hear- | 
ings on wage demands of Broth- — 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
As example, the case of the St. 
Louis Southwestern (Frisco 
Lines) was cited. Investments 
in the railroad in 1942 was now 
worth $23,300. 

* ; 

SLATE headed by President 
Joseph Curran was elected in 
CIO National Maritime referen- 
dum. Defeated was opposition 
headed by former vice president 
Hulbert Warner and former sec- 
retary Neal Hanley. 


* 

WATCH OUT for “Wild Bill” 
Jenner is the warning of the 
Indiana CIO Council. Referring 
to the GOP Senator from the 
Hoosier State, the Council not- 
ed that he was elected to the 
Senate by “less than 20 percent | 
of Indiana's citizens.” It asked 
what happened to repayment 
which Jenner was supposed to 
make to the government for an 
injury allegedly incurred in serv- 
ice. If Jenner has not been able 


spot in front of the voters for the! $2 million-and with tthe union 
$1 million in debt. | 


coming November elections. 
* 


While McCarthy was tasting de- | 
(Continued on Page. 13) WESTINGHOUSE _ Electric 


to find the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Council's fact sheet 
stated, “we are willing to fur- 
nish him with a seeing eye dog.” 


—Reprinted frem Labor 


as he declared that if Harry Truman were President he would 
probably be facing “impeachment, —~ 


== Strikes Batter “Tough Boss Fron 


iam F. Knowland, the Republican 
majority leader, could scarcely. 

| Some companies are playing 
fire in this situation. Westinghouse 


contain himself as Sen. Albert 
' Gore continued to indict the grand| 
Electric, for example; hit back at 
resistance to speedup at its new 


robbery plans of the Administra-| 5. GEORGE MORRIS | 
$45,000,000 Columbus, Ohio, 


thon. 
plant, with a penalty layoff for 


Most observers had thought the 
Republican machine had pulled.a stiffened front of employers, 
aid they have acquired bg 
the production workers. A similar 
penalty was invoked for . 5,000 


their biggest plunder job with the: are building up what looks 
Tidela ene ns ~ acing a. re like a strike movement over a| Eisenhower took over, and the 
, t : ‘ : i 
et So wie onthe magude off, ak ere 
guaged the swollen appetite of! the ss perp —— ” vos vetde | faise this year. For a while there workers at the main Westinghouse 
wave” judged by usual standards. appeared to be some doubt wheth- plant in East Pittsburgh because — 
the workers staged a demonstra- 
tion at the plant for a decent wage 
raise. 


‘and a strike vote is now under 
way among its -workers. Strike 
votes are being taken by the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
in the copper and brass industry. 
The Joint CIO-AFL negotiations 
in the meatpacking industry will 
probably come a head in August. 
ee ¥* 

THEY REFLECT a feeling of 
anger and militancy 
workers, They 
at the wink of 
the way the 4, : 
workers at the big Armour plant; 
of Chicago walked out in sup- 
port of just a handful of mechani- 
cal department workers who were, 
given a heavier workload. Even| 
more significant is the fact that! 
the majority ef those who a 
are Negro while the mechanical). er 
‘workers are almost all white. [|B ~ee  e- eS 
workers 0 ysler main Dodge) Riueue 
Plant in Detroit stood by Pgs. SAR os 
of speeded-up workers. Those/# 
workers are burning because) dae 
most of them have had iittle regu-/@ 
lar work Jan : 


ificant the flash; 


those strikes is that ef a 
._.,| Struggle fer another round of wage 
LABOR unions, up against! increases while the employers feel 
that the legislative and political 


the Cadillac cabinet. Th | 
c rs ee « tenad| But the widespread scope of the! eo, jabor would pick up enough 


atomic giveaway deal threatened : 
to put Tideland into the penny Current strikes, the issues involved] ».40 for « wage movement ‘this 
| year as certain unions indicated 


. ante category. and the vigor displayed by work- , 
True, the atomic deal did not,€'s in many industries, points to) 4 willingness to even take a cut 
involve as much boodle right off—; a rise of labor struggles. or just renew old pacts. | 
$140 million in atoms compared _ The most important 1s the con- The steel settlement definitely 
with $55 billion in Tideland oil. tinuing strike of 110,000. north-| e the wage fight a “pattern ” 
But a principle was being estab-| west and California AFL and CIO Following that pact with its “nack- 
age” estimated at nine cénts, there 


lished to guarantee future atomic, umber workers now in the sixth 
giveaways. week. Another is of 23,000 Good- nas dinette vic. 
* 


: year Rubber and Tire Workers in. 
_ INVOLVED immediately was ten plants that began July 9. At | 
a proposal by President Eisen- this writing 36,000 U.S. Rubber} UNION OFFICIALS who were 
hower for the Atomic Energy, Co. Workers .were ready to. go| inclined to simply renew old pacts 
Commission to contract’ for the Out unless a favorable “pattern” is| found: themselves under strong 
building of a privately run steam| set in the renewed talks with) pressure of their members. “If 
power plant at West Memphis,| Goodyear. The other of the “Big/steel ‘got a raise why cant we?” 


Ark. Negotiations were already|Four’—Goodrich and Firestone— 
underway with the TihenaMtakiog were also marking time on strike 
combine which runs the : Middle, 4ction. | : : 
South Utilities Inc.; and the South- reo eT 

THE STRIKE MOVEMENT ex-} 


erm Compan | 
tended to the heart’ of atom in- 


Bream ths Plant weil reatsy bo Oak Badd oat Poth loool 
replace the ,000: that) G@ustry jn ; and I . 
| an First the CIO stucti of the Western Electric (instdlla- 


the AEC’s atom plant at Paducah, workers , 
Ky., wes taking from the. Ten-|went out at the plants of the two tions) division. Then settlements 
centers. Pls under threat of ) followed in the industry, with 


a Taft-Hartley injuaction tion, they/ raises. up to seven cents. 
were immediately ollowed by a| . heral Llectri to 
walkout of 8,000 workers. of the| make an offer that 


was question labor officials 
confronted. In fact, many of them 
took the bull by the horns and 

went out in front for a raise. 
Telephone epics a hat 
were | at a craw up, 
a after a four-day strike 


nesse Valley Authority. Scrapped 
completely was TVA’s request for 
another power plant at Fulton, 
Tenn., to meet. expanding needs of | 
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Monopolies Expanding: 
Labor Needs a Program 


UR LABOR movement 


needs to give more at- 
tention to the monopoly 
trend in many _ industries 
that has been developing 


‘with extraordinary vigor in re- 
cent months. This trend, like 
the widespread “runaway” shop 
menace, affects 
directly wage 
and living 
standards and 


the fate of ; 
many _ thou- ,.34 
sands of jobs. Beal 

The trend 
towards fewer 
and bigger 
cOm panies in 
industries, with 
one or several big hogs dominat- 
ing the field, is stimulated by 
the same economic forces that 
gave birth to our trusts. The 
drive for maximum profits stim- 
ulates a struggle to the death be- 
tween employers by means of 
intense exploitation of their 
workers, a drive for the market 
and for control of the govern- 
ment or its agencies that can 
be helpful in this war. In the 
Saige the small firms die like 


ies, while the bigger compe- © 


titors decline in numbers by a 
process ef economic cannibal- 
ism. In some periods when the 
god of profits casts a wide glare 
of sunshine, especially via heavy 
war orders or post-war prosper- 
ity, the extermination and can- 
nibalism is not so apparent in 
the capitalist system. But when 
an economic decline limits the 
_ markets and sharpens competi- 
tion the trend of extermination 
and cannibalism is on again with 
renewed vigor and destruction. 
: * 


THIS IS NOW evident espe- 
cially in the auto, coal and tex- 
tile industries. In textiles, a few 
bigger sharks are on @ spree 
now to swallow up the many 
weakened and easy victims. 
Burlington Mills, largest textile 
firm, announced it is in the mar- 
ket for the stock of Pacific Mills, 
a $79 million company and 
within less than two days gob- 
bled up enough of the stock, at 
a cost of $24 million, to control 
that company. Several days 
later Burlington did the same to 
acquire, at a cost of only a little 
over $7 million, control over the 
$40-million Gooda!1-Sanfird 
firm. Now Burlington, with 
$388 million assets will be a 
substantial power in the industry. 

The Textron Corp. has its eye 
on the much weakened Amer- 
ican Woolen as do some other 
vulture-spirited firms. When the 
trend runs its course in textile, 
we will have several big do- 
minant companies, greater “effi- 
ciency” and workloads on the 
workers and fewer jobs. That is 
how “cost-cutting” finally takes 
form. 

Or look at auto. In mid-Au- 
gust the stockholders of Pack- 
ard and Studebaker are sched- 
uled to meet for approval of a 
merger., That. will reduce the 
r of. auto and truck manu- 
facturers to six; with Ceneral 


ceivable that Kaiser’s little outfit 
can remain independent . when 
the rest of the industry is swal- 
lowed by the “Big Four.” When 
that. process is completed there 
will be some liquidations, like 
the closing of the Hudson plant 


in Detroit, and the ¢war be- | 
tween the giants will .bring re- | 


newed intensity of exploitation 


of the workers. Here, too, the | 


end product is fewer jobs, big- 
ger workloads, lower earnings. 
* 


THE SPOKESMEN. jor the | 
coal industry frankly announce | 


that what they need to stabilize 
it and bring profits to a level 
yielded by other major indus- 
tries, is monopoly. Here is how 


J..H. Carmical, the New York | 
Times fuel expert begins his | 


analysis of the coal situation 
(July 4): 


“The soft coal industry faces | 


a drastic readjustment if it is to 
operate profitably. According to 
executives in the industry this 
would involve the elimination of 
hundreds of high cost operating 


units and mergers of lower cost | 


companies into very few organ- 
izations, 

“What the industry needs ac- 
cording to one coal executive is 
four or five large companies to 
dominate it... . 

“There is movement to merge 
some ot the coal companies. 
That was one of the topics of 
the meeting of top executives in 
Chicago at the end of May.” 

Carmical, describing the 
views of some of these top men 
in coal, says the plan is to limit 
the industry's production to 300 
to 350 million tons, on the basis 
of most “efficient” production. 
The industry which. produced 
630 million tons in 1947 with 
419,000 miners working fairly 
steady, is already down to a 
level below 400 million tons 
with, according to latest figures, 
only 273,000 miners on very ir- 
regular work. The perspective 
of those who see a coal trust 
as the only solution, is a death 
sentence on hundreds of mining 
communities and their people, a 
cut into the living standards of 
those whose jobs survive and a 
limit on coal production so as 
to raise its market price. 

* 


THE ABOVE describes the 
trend in three major fields. But 
the same will be found ia vary- 
ing degree in other industries. 
It need hardly be added that 
the first casualties in this “cost- 
cutting’ trend are the long 
unionized areas where union 
conditions and scales were built 
up over a period of many years 
through hard, often bloody, 
struggles. The day when com- 
panies can wipe out a contract 
and thousands of jobs by the 
siinple process of liquidating or 
moving a plant, is “Der Tag” 
that many a management awaits 
with pleasure. That is the pro- 
spect facing unions in many 
fields. : 

In some cases we see a trend 
to meet the monopolies with 
union mergers and unity. That, 
of course, is to the good. But on 
the whole, like the runaway 
shop evil, labor has not even 
examined the problem frankly 
and fearlessly. Labor needs a 


and harpoons, set out in tiny 


By BERT WHYTE 


VANCOUVER, Canada. 
EARLY ONE. thousand 
years ago hardy Norweg- 
ians, armed only with spears 


boats on the most dramatic of 
all sea hunts—pursuit of the whale, 
biggest animal in the world. 

In the same period, and continu- 
ing down to less than a century ago, 
the Eskimos along the Arctic Coast 
and the Nootka Indians on the Pa- 
cific Coast hunted the leviathan in 
kayaks and canoes, wielding puny 
spears. 

Then in 1864 a Norwegian, 
Svend Foyn, invented the harpoon 
gun, and whale hunting became a 
business—albeit the most dangerous 
of all sea industries. 

Bellying canvas gave way in time 
to blunt-nosed steam whalers; the 
race of a whaleboat with the har- 
poon man ready in the prow was 
replaced by the harpoon gunner 
crouched behind his lethal weapon 
on the steel prow of a steam-driven 
whaling ship. 

Whale oil was the chief prize— 
oil to light the lamps of the world. 
And whalebone—used in women’s 
corsets. And the fine ivory teeth 
of the sperm whale. And a bilious, 
foul-smelling accretion known as 
“ambergris’ found floating in 
lumps up to 200 pounds, which at 
times has been worth almost its 
weight in gold~and which is used, 
ironically enough, as an ingredient 
in delicate perfumes. 

Then came disaster. First hard 
blow was dealt by the rise of the 
petroleum industry, which sharply 
reduced the demand for whale bil. 
Next, women stopped wearing 


kill the large fin, blue sei and hump- 
backs, formerly considered too fast 
and dangerous to hunt. 


Demand for glycerine during 


World War I gave whaling another 
stot in the arm. England, Japan 
and other countries sent expeditions | 
to the Antarctic. All parts of the 
whale were found to be of value; 


y 


of oil but of guano, meat, stock and 
poultry meal, leather and glue. 


More than 20,000 whales a year 


were killed, and by 1930 many 
species were in danger of extinction 


The League of Nations set up aj_. 
committee and 26 nations signed eee leviathan, which towed the 


The Nootka Indians, who went 


whale hunting off the West Coast 
of Vancouver Island, were the only 
tribe which dared to tackle the 
largest creature of the deep. But 
the awe with which all of the In- 
dians rega:ded the whale can be 
seen from the fact that the killer 
whale, along with the thunderbird, 
was one of the chief symbols in 
their totem poles. = 


* 


BRITISH . Columbia boasts a 


modern whaling plant at Coal Har- 
bor. It is operated by British Colum- 
bia Packers, which has three steam 
whalers and two of the diesel type— 
the Nahmint and the Tahsis. | 

The five ships brought in 460 
whales in 1952, and 538 last year, 
Crews of the ships and shoreside| 
workers at the plant are members 
of the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers Union. 


Sea Hunt of Them 


The gunner on the whaling ship draws a bead on a whale with a harpoon gun. 


them, on long Antarctic expedi-;from the blowhole, which is locat- 
tions. They learned how to convert 
whale oil into hardened fat. The 


harpoon gun made it possible to'come periodical blasts of steam, to 
the dorsal fin, which looks like a~ 


‘ed in about the same position as the 


stack on an engine and from which 


large locomotive sand dome.” 

“Whalepower’” .is also earier to 
calculate in terms of the pull of a 
locomotive than in adding up horse- 
power. 


* 


| A WHALE usually sounds to the 
.ocean depths when harpooned, but 
on one occasion when the Nahmint 
gunner's harpoon missed a vital 
spot, a big sperm set off across the 
broad Pacific with the ship in tow. 
The engines were put half astern 
‘but proved powerless against the 


‘vessel for two hours at a speed of 


a Convention for the Regulation of} ,.-. 
Whaling (it was amended in 1937) nx knots, 
which saved the industry. | 


Usually, however, when the har- 
poon sinks in and its warhead ex- 
lodes, the whale will sound. But 
has to come up for air (whales 
usually breathe once every 15 or 
20 minutes, but can stay down for 


breaks the suface the winchman 
“plays” him like a fisherman plays 
a salmon, while the gunner see 
a chance to take cnother savage 
stab at his prey. , 
Once dead, the whale is hauled 
to the side of the ship, a member 
of the crew thrusts a e point 
attached to an air hose into the 
carcass, and compressed air is 
peaecs into the huge mammal to 


a buoy and the ship continues the 
hunt. - 

When the ship brings its catch 
back to Coal Harbor a winch hauls 
the big-bellied animals up a con- 
crete slipway and onto the 


eep him afloat. Then a red flag 
jis stack into him, he is moored to 
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as long as an hour) and when he, 


“plan” . 


Alex Gordon of the UFAWU wasjor carving-up floor. t, 
a guest on the Nahmiat a few years} Carving experts, called “flensers” . 
ago for a day's hunting off Cape} use hockey-stick size knives to make 
Scott and after watching a hugejskillful preliminary cuts, then a 
sperm whale break the surface and) winch tears off the whale's blub- 
blow its vaporous spout 20 feet in-|ber—a 15 or 20-ton “overcoat” 
to the air, likened a whale to a|which keeps the mammal warm in 
locomotive. | the cold waters of the Pacific and 
| “In the tirst place a whale weighs) also enables him to descend ee 
as much as a good-sized locomotive] depths without being éd by 
—from 40 to 60 tons,” said Gordon.| water pressure. eee 
“In the second place, the portion} A converted ava saw is used 
of a sperm whale showing above) to carve up the bone and meat; 
the water looks regracren. ae iP trucks carry the meat and 
‘top profile ‘ of 'a’ railway ’ engine, d on Pa 


whalebone-reinforced corsets; the 
corset manufacturers who remain- 
ed in business found steel as satis- 
factory as whalebone. ' 

In 1871 practically the entire 
U. S. Arctic whaling fleet was de- 
stroyed by ice, ending big-scale 
whaling on this continent for many 
years, : 


itself hogging well over } 
GOCE the “Big program to meet these danger- 
Tiree” between them about ow ends. The consequences 


months ago Nash and 
-in an effort to survive, 
ined “into American Mo- 


* 


BUT THE industry made a 
come-back. About the turn of the 
cent Norway began sending 
| jhoge actory ships, with a convoy 

lof light’ whaling’ vessels‘to service 


Frazer re We Bet ae 
alieady talk e Nash- - 
n ing into the Pack- 
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By JOSEPH STAROBIN 


ACROSS A LARGE TABLE, 
covered by a cloth, Com- 
¢nander-i Yo Nguyen Giap 
unrolled a many-co map 
which one of his three aides had 

just handed 
him. We were 
in the General 
H e a dquarters 
of the Viet Nam 
Peoples Army. 
T he _ bamboo 
shed was open 
on one side; 
under the 
thatched palm 
leaves of the 
roof hung a 


cas para- 
ute, which 


erved as a ceiling; 
was a trophy of the 1952 igh 
Here also hung the first elec- 
tric bulb I had seen in many 
weeks, and the put-put of a gas- 
ine engine could be heard faintly 
om time to time. Maps of the 


952 campaign in the N Orthwest French were everywhere below!” 


hung on the three walss. There 
were photos of Ho Chi Minh, of 
Mao Tse-tung, and one of Joseph 
Stalin. We had arrived at this 
mountainside in the late morning, 
one of the rare occasions when we 
traveled by day. I took it to mean 
that this was a particularly secure 


jand imaccessible region. Within a 


stone's throw stood a sentinel with 
a Thompson submachine gun. 
* 


VO NGUYEN GIAP was 4] at 
the time, very slight of build, and 
he wore a simple, neat khaki 
uniform, without decorations, He 
had a handsome head, regular fea- 
tures; and a most subtle smile 
Tyee constantly at the corner of 


Fr was perfect, for he had 
been .a professor of the well- 
known mica Seo, school in Ha- 
noi years . Of peasant 
family, Giap had tasted prison at 
the of eighteen. Not long after 
the Vichymen came to terms with 
the Japanese in 1941, Ho Chi 
Minh had given the general the 
task of organizing the first guerilla 
resistance in these mountains; he 
was then twenty-nine. (I learned 
later that Giap’s young wife, her- 
self 2 Communist, been 
behind at Hanoi with a smal] child. 
She was a-rested and_ tortured, 
dying in 1943, and the child, too, 
disappeared). 

“There were thirty-four of us 
altogether in those first units,” the 
general ee. “Our only wea 
were flintlock rifles. And t 


ips, and around his eyes. His © 


mountains—why, at that time, we 
could only move safely around the 
peaks, for the Japanese and the 


leftisimultaneous with the national up- 


He smiled at his aides, three young 
men, who sat attentively. 

The general reviewed the his- 
tory quickly, in broad strokes. The 
formation of the Viet Minh League 
in those early days, the merger 
with local guerilla units of the Tho 
minority, the march into Hanoi 
with two thousand men during 
the August, 1945, Revolmntion, 


rising. Then the uneasy days of 
Army striving to organize itself, 


while British warships poured 
French troops and heavy equip- 


1946 with the young Vietnamese} 


ment back into the country which | 


THE: DEATH of the Baruch 
lan on atomic energy was ac- 

owledged officially by Ameri- 
ica’s allies at the UN Disarma- 
ment subcommission mee 
held in London last May a 
June. The record of the meeting 
now available reveals that 
French delegate Jules Moch de- 
clared on May 21: “What I want 
to say is that in my view the 
Baruch plan, and the United 
Nations plan as well, have 
ceased to exist... .” The “UN 
plan” is the Baruch plan as 
adopted by the UN majority. It 
provides for “international” 
ownership of atomic facilities 
and was based on the supposi- 
tion that the Soviet Union had 
not developed atomic energy. 


THOUSANDS of Stockholm 
residents toured the Soviet 
heavy cruiser Admiral Ushakov 
which was on a good-will ex- 
change visit along with four 
destroyers. Meanwhile in Lenin- 
grad Soviet citizens were giving 
an enthusiastic welcome toe a 
squadron of Swedish naval craft. 

* 

AN OFFICIAL delegation 
from India which has just re- 
turned from China _ reported 
amazing achievements in flood 
control and irrigation projects 
by the Peoples government. 
| They told about the North 

Kiangsu Canal in the Hwai 
Basin, 100 miles long and 420 
feet wide, completed in 80 days 
by over one million peasants. 


into the hills once again. 


France had been unable to defend, 
and which the Vietnamese had 
themselves liberated by four years 
of hard, “ag ag erilla war- 
fere. Finally, the exodus from Ha- 
noi in December, 1946, and back 


THE YEAR 1947 had been a 
hard one. France's star general, 
Le Clere, spoke of “cleaning up 
the rebels in ten weeks.” He threw 


(Continued on Page 13) 


The 100 -Year Battle for Freedom 


THE Democratic Republic, China. In the 1860s they fell under Again and again the people 


of Vietnam has:a more than 
2,000-year history. Until 968) 


’ 
I 
; 


A. D. the Vietnamese were cO- and the Cambodians—after long) 


Jonial subjects of imperial 


the yoke of France. This yoke was 


fastened on the Indochinese peo- 
ple—the Vietnamese, the Laotians 


and bloody conquests. 
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"Japanese came to Indochina the 


4 an organization known as _ the 
“League for the Independence of 


'{ name Vietminh. 


| harassed the Japanese and they res- 


-. BUT FRANCE did not recog-' 
‘| aize the new regime and the sur- 


. I 


lonial oppression. In 1930 the peo- 
ple of Tonkin province rose against 
the occupation and set up “peas- 
ant Soviets.” In that year too the 
| Communist Party of Indochina was 


of details of the treaty. But the De- 
Indochina rose in revolt against co-; 


WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
® Death of the Baruch Plan 
° Soviet-Swedish Friendship 


The Indian delegation said the 
Chinese had developed an in- 
tegrated plan oe flood control, 


FINLAND and the Soviet 
Union signed a five-year trade 
agreement increasing trade turn- 
over and also agreed to work 
together for the relaxation of 
world tensions. Ot great bene- 
fit to Finland was a Soviet con- 
cession to make large pa ts 
in convertible curerncies thus re- 
arene te inland of the danger of 
a dollar crisis, A joint declara- 
tion by the two governments 
viewed “a relaxation of interna- 
tional tension as the paramount 
task in the situation that has 
been created.” ‘ 

THE IRANIAN government 
has agreed to return its valuable 
oil resources. to an international * 
cartel headed by U. S. and Brit- 
ish oil firms. At the same time 
dictator Zahedi met with U. S. - 
ambassador Loy W. Henderson 
and p sar to participate in a 
U. $.-backed military pact of - 
Iran, Pakistan arid Turkey. A 
note from the Soviet Union re- 
minded Iran that existing treaties 
between the Soviet Union and 
Iran bar such military alliance. 
But the Iranian government, 
now completely subservient to- 
Standard Oil, rejected the Soviet 
protest. 


Gaullists refused to entertain the 
idea of Indochinese independence. 
In January, 1946, the Viet Minh. 


first national elections ever held. 
At the end of 1946 however, the 


formed. Its founder and leader was| 
Ho Chi Minh. 
The name Ho Chi Minh means, 
“He Who Enlightens.” : 
* 
IN 1940 the Nazis conquered 
France. Japanese imperialism swept 
down in southeast Asia. When the 


French colonial forces did not re- 
sist. On the contrary, the Japanese 
and the Vichy French made a deal 
and the Japanese allowed the 
French colonial authorities to main- 
tain their rule. 

The Communists immediately or- 
ganized a resistance movement in 
northern Vietnam. They initiated 


Viet Nam.” The first and last words 
of this name in Vietnamese are Viet 
and Minh from which -comes the 


‘ernment of the Democratic Repub- 


French, using a customs dispute as 
a pretext sent their ships up to the 
port of Haiphong arid bombarded 


 Gume and Slums 


THE UV. S. under Truman and 
Eisenhower poured three billion 
dollars into the Indochina war. 
This doesn’t include the cost of 
the Airforce technicians. and 
similar services given to the 
French to bomb Viet Nam vil- 
lages. 

For the three billion dollars 
American taxpayers could have 
built. 375,000 new homes enough 
to wipe out slums in Chicago and 
St. Louis and Philadelphia. 


the peaceful civilian population 
killing, 8,000 in one night. The gov- 


lic of Vietnam was forced out of 
Hanoi and back to the mountains 


In March 1945 the Japanese dis- 
pensed with their Vichy French 
stooges. Now, Emperor Bao Dai, } 
who had been a Vichy French 
stooge, became a puppet of the 
Japanese. 

The Viet Minh guerilla armies; 
cued numerous American airmen 

uted down in Indochina. In. 
August, 1945, the Viet Minh revo- 
lution took place and established 
the republic under President Ho 


render of the Japanese was “taken”| 
Chi 


from which they had fought the 
Japanese and the Vichy French. 


The long war was on again. It 
could not end except in defeat for 
imperialism. Ho Chi Minh will soon 
be back.in Hanoi. (Material from| 
“Eyewitness in Indochina” by 
Joseph Starobin). . 


POINT OF 


received a huge majority in the! { 


A British View 
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Will the Gestapo Ride Again? _ 


R. ADENAUER is to have, Adenauer’s reply to the growing|of an attack made by Adenauer tice, not only the investigators but, this so-called “Office for the Pros 

a new style Gestapo West! criticism in West Germany of his|himself on Dr. Reinhold Maier,|the judges ‘of whether people| tection of the Constitution,” is Dr, 

Ce . hich secret political police methods. former Prime Minister of Baden-|should be employed. | i Manfred . Roeder former chief 

rman r peraeinical ‘gullies | eee. ) Wuerttemberg and a member of; If this went on it-could easily; judge of the German Air Force. © 
are used tical . 


the Free Democratic Party. lead to le disappearing. per- 

*. THE GOVERNMENT es state- : S: pe In 1942 he tried and sentenced 

are to be unified and tne aten cndithe ad tay eectindl day Dr. Maier was attacked because, hape-not behind the walls of con-|., death one of the underground 
more efficient, the West German 


Page 5 


said Dr. Adenauer, he had °“con- 


nections with the East.” Dr, Aden- anti-Nazi groups. 


of a two-day debate arising out 
Frau Greta Kuckhoff, whose 


that services which have already 


Bundestag (Parliament) was told. 


The announcement was made by 
Dr. Gerhard Schroeder, a former. 
Nazi and exponent of Hitler racial 


theories, who is now Minister of 
Interior in Dr. Adenauer’s gov- 
ernment, 
_ Dr. Schroeder declared that the 
time had come when the compe- 
titive and conflicting work of sev- 
eral bodies collectirfy “security” in- 
formation must be united. 

The effect of unification will be 


been used in West Germany to try 
to terrify not only Communists but 
also Social Democrats and Liber- 
als, will become more powerful 
than ever. 


And they will be entirely under 


the control of a man who was no F 
PeeoNte 


momentary wartime associate of 


the Nazis but who joined them ~ 


long before the war. This is Dr. 


Soe 
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;j;auer, who was addressing his 


Christian Democratic Party, quot- 
ed information from his State Se- 
curity forces to prove the point. 

This admission that the State 


uneasiness. 

Dr. Maier later pointed out that 
‘the State Security forces were a 
revival of the Gestapo. | 

In the two-day debate 
tion to Adenauer's police m 
came from the Social Democrats. 

* 


PROF. CARLO SCHMID, their 
| chief speaker and vice-president of 
the Bundestag, accused the Aden- 
auer Government of using-this po- 
lice material in election campaigns. 
_ He warned that the Federal Se- 
‘curity offices had become, in prac- 


| husband, a noted German writer, 
| was one of those executed then 
j wrote in 1947; roe 
os “Roeder pr oduced the death 
2: sentences on the _ conveyor-belt 
“2 system. ; 7 
“A little student girl, who had 
translated an illegal appeal for the 
man. she loved, was sent td die tor 
ox it. ' ‘ 
| “Two young mothers, one of 
them scarcely 19 years old, were 
| allowed to live on atter their hus- 
bands had been hanged in order 
to give birth to their babies in 
fj | prison. Then they were collected 
#. and driven, manacled, to the. gal- 
2 | lows.” : 
' Dr. Adenauer announced last 
oS £& . ,week that his government would 
Pe Lemme: despite criticism, also go ahead 
| sg : _with its scheme for a propaganda 
‘committe to control the press. 
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A Plan to Ban the A and H Bombs 
Under International Insp 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


NCE more an international 
discussion on atomic con- 
trol and inspection has taken 


’ 
: 


place and once more the press, fg 


radio and TV have suppressed 
the news of this discussion. 

The meeting took place in Lon- 
don from May 13 to June 22. The 
U.S., USSR, Britain, France and 
Canada, participated, comprising 
a subcommittee of the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission. 


There were accounts in various 


papers but the actual record of 
this meeting, now available, shows 
that the reports in the big busi- 
ness papers had no relationship 
whatsoever to what took place. 
And what took place is not 
startling to anyone who has fol- 


lowed the actual record of the dif- 


ferences between our government 
and the Soviet Union on atomic 
energy. But it is startling to the; 
American public which has been 
deprived of this information in a 


: 
SAM Ne naan 
CR a! hed 


= of banning the bombs. 


to a pledge nevér to use A or H productian would be open to these 


ection 


ternational control agency shall ef- 
fect inspection on a permanent ba- 
sis without the right to interfere 
in the internal affairs of states. The 
international control agency - shall 
supervise the fulfillment by all 
| states of obligations to reduce con- 
ventional armaments and armed 
forces. 
| “D. In discharging its functions 
ownership of atomic resources. the interantional control agency 
Our representatives also proposed shall supervise the activities of en- 
the Eisenhower plan for an inter-! terprises engaged m miming, pz0° 
national atomic materials pool, cessing and using atomic materials 
which allows the continued pro-| and atomic energy; collect and 
‘duction of A and H bombs and|summarize data on the mining, 
provides for no step in the direc-, production and use of atomic ma- 
terials and atomic energy; shall de- 
‘mand and verify the information 
THE PRECISE and detailed | Submitted by states regarding sr- 
support by the Soviet Union of a ™aments fe 2 armed posers 
system of international inspection| TeCommendations to governments 
-can be seen from the actual text and the Security Council sar ques 
of its proposal, as follows: tions related to the production, 
. A “International control shali| Storing and use of atomic materials 


ished ‘all enterprises) 2d atomic energy, as well as on 
oe eetas wee ae tions related to the reduction 


“enga : ining of atomic 4Ues 
“aw creed og» oes salastiaaa| of armaments and armed forces of 
states.” 


of atomic materials and atomic en- 


ergy, as well as over conventional * 
armaments. _ THE New York Times and 


“BR. To effect measures of con-, other commercial papers said that 
trol over atomic enterprises as well, the Soviet Union was proposing 
‘as over conventional armaments,| atomic disarmament because it 
an international control agency wanted to maintain its advantage 
shall be established within. the in conventional arms. However, 
framework of the Security Coun-|the record shows that the Soviet 
cil. The personnel of this agency|representatives also proposed a 


shall be selected on an interna- one-third reduction of all conven- 
tional arms and armed forces. Con- 
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most systematic way. 
* 


THE ACTUAL RECORD of} 
the London’ meeting shows that 
the Soviet Union proposed two 
things: first that the powers agree 


lin which every phase of atomic 


bombs; second that the powers international inspectors. 

agree to ban the bombs under a; The record shows further that 
fool-proof system of control andi our government opposed both pro- 
inspection, directed by the UN, in| posals. Instead our representatives 
which inspection is permanent and proposed a system based not on 


inspection but on_ international 


tional basis. 

“C. The task of the international 
|agency shall include inspection of 
lenterprises mining atomic raw ma- 
terials and producing atomic ma- 


trol over this arms reduction world 
be international and under the 
‘same system of UN sponsored in- 
spection as the ban of the A and 


terials and atomic energy; the in- 


H bombs. 


Washington Would Have Shocked McCarthy — 


The following is part of a 
letter written to Robert Klon- 
sky, Philadelphia Smith Act vic- 
tim, and 2 member of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade, from Wil- 
liam Gallacher, outstanding 


Communist leader in Great 


Paisley, Scotland. 
“Dear Bob: 

“. . . From the news I get I 
gather that a change is takin 
place and that a Tealization 
what McCarthyism means is 
spreading throughout the States. 
It has been really bad publicity 
for America here and through- 
out the world. 

“Behind it all is fear—fear of 
their own, much vaunted sys- 
tem of Private Ent 


“The leader of the movement 
in Scotland was a young Bar- 
rister, Thomas Muir. Fraternal 
relations were developed with 
the Jacobins and as a conse- 
quence the most ferocious 
‘smear campaign was carried 
on against Muir and his associ- 
ates. While Muir was in Paris 
towards the end of 1793 a war- 
rant was issued for his arrest. 
When he returned to Scotland 
he was loaded with chains and 
taken to Edinburgh. 

“THERE WITH_ several 
others, he was put on_trial for 
conspiring to ovyerth the 
government and convicted. 

“The Judge 


by . cour- 
of Muir and his 
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out the: country. In America. 
also protest meetin were 
held. But the fear-ridden rul- 
ing class of Britain went ahead 
with a whole series of purges 
and prosecutions. 

“George Washington was 
deeply interested in the case of 
Thomas Muir. When in spite of 
protests, he was desnatched to 
Botany Bay, Washington quietly 
arranged for a sloop to be fitted 
out in New York harbour. When 
all was ready, it sailed for Syd- 
ney. It put in at the harbour 
there ostensibly for water. While 

Governor entertained 
- officers on the sloop, a party of 


sailors went in search of Muir, 


What If Burgoyne | 
Was on Long Island? 


aking in Parliament last week, British Labor Party 


bir Clee Attlee strikingly used American revolutionary 


history to sow the realities of Washington's seizure of China's 
island of Formosa and its backing of Chiang Kai-shek. We 
would add ta Attlee’s remarks the sometimes forgotten 
fact that the flagrant action of grabbing Formosa took place 

long before the Chinese started fighting in Koreal 

Here is what Attlee said: 
“At this point have the intervention of the U.S.A. in 
he Chinese regard as part of China. .. . It is 
now held against them, and the. 
pported 
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NOW A: PEACEFUL GERMANY! 


Special to The Worker 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE played a big part in 
helping win the cease-fire at Geneva. The outcry of the 
people against the Eisenhower Administration's plan to 
to send troops to Asia and keep the war going, was of 
major importance. | 

In bringing this eight-year-old colonial war to an 
end, we have helped end the last remaining conflict 
threatening the peace.of the world. 

This victory has opéned the door to new efforts to 
settle other colonial wars, such as those being waged 
against the peoples of Malaya, Kenya and Tunisia. More 
important, it gives us the chance to bring about a period 
of peaceful co-existence. | 


* 

THIS MEANS, in the first place, to block the efforts 
now being made to restore German militarism, and create 
a new Munich. Munich was a compact between Anglo- 
French and German-Italian imperialism to give the Nazi 
Generals a free hand in Europe. 

Certain Senators are now convincing themselves that 
they can achieve this second Munich. 

But neither through continued pressure for the Eu- 
‘ropean Army plan (EDC) nor through a grant of sham 
“sovereignty to the Nazi Generals can they turn back the 
clock to 1938. 

Our current Municheers overlook the fact that Munich 
brought about the destruction of French independence and 


‘placed Britain in mortal peril. 


The Ruhr imperialists and the Nazi Generals have 


their own plans for world conquest, quite different from _ 


those of Wall Street. This fa¢t seems to escape the Know- 
lands, Nixons and Dulleses. After all, they don't have to 
worry over jobs lost from the loss of markets to Krupp & 
Company. 

But American working men and women do have to 
worry about this probability. Together with the German, 
French, British, Czech, Polish, Soviet and other European 
workers, we have to worry about the effect of unleashing 
the murderers of Belsen and Dachau against the people of 
Europe and the world. 

Now we have a chance to remove this threat. If, in 


the spirit of the Geneva Conference, we insist on negotia- 


tions to settle the question of the unity and peacefulness of 
Germany, we can win another victory and add finis to the 


cold war itself. 


THE DEMOCRATS AND McCARTHY 


SENATOR FLANDERS of Vermont warned the GOP 
that if it follows the leadership of McCarthy it is sunk. 


For the country will know how to recognize the guilt 
of the party which helps McCarthy try to Hitlerize the 
U. S. A. : : 

But the Democrats in Washington can’t seem to grasp 
this yet, and they haven't been told in firm language that 
such is the case. : 

For example, the three Democrats on the McCarthy 
committee — Symington, Jackson and McClellan — who 


tangled with McCarthy during the recent hearings sud- 
denly were afraid to join with GOP Senator Potter to fire 


the sneaky ex-FBI Francis Carr. 

Potter was ready to defy McCarthy on this issue, but 
the Democrats began to waver and said this would “let 
McCarthy claim they oppose the investigation of Commu- 
nism.” : 

Amazing how this McCarthy trick still has power to 
drug and paralyze his victims even when they start to fight 
back! 


BUT THE COUNTRY, we are sure, wants the U. S. 
Senate to pass the Flanders motion to censure McCarthy 
on July 30 when his motion comes up! 

Millions of voters want McCarthy forced to testify 
under oath on his spy rings, his weird financial deals with 
the corporations, and his defense of the Nazi murderers of 
helpless American GI prisoners! ub 

At the very least, they want the Democrats to lead 
the fight to censure McCarthy, the goon who has branded 
them as responsible for “20 years of treason.” | 

_. The voters, especially in the trade unions, are telling 
their U. S. Senators they want McCarthy censured on July 
30 as the very first step, and they are telling Senator 
Flandeys.they. approve what he.is doing. . ...,...... 


i. eed 


|state where industry is not so well 


WHAT APPEARED to be a forum held in Miami's West Little 


River Community 


Center on the night of July 15, 1954, where the pros and cons of segregation would be dis- 


cussed, turned out to be a racist rally to 


Constitution. ! 

The meeting has been announced 
as an informal discussion of a pe- 
tition to plumb the sentiment of 
Floridians on the segregation is- 
sue. But speaker after speaker, as 
the evening unfolded, aroused the 
audience of some 400 — mainly 
white workers—with racist appeals 
against the National Association for 
_ Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. 


Milton Piedra, one of the most 
vocal participants, told the. group 
that the NAACP is “the same as 
Communists,” and called for unity 
against “sending our ‘children to 
school with N Ws 


EMBOLDENED by Piedra’s ora- 
tory, other speakers let drop the in- 
formation that “high government 
Officials” are behind the movement 
and that these officials have con- 
tributed money only for the pres- 
ent, but would personally join the 
group after it had been built up. 


A petition was introduced to the 
meeting with statements, ‘one head- 
ing a column on each side of the 
page. One side read: 


_“We the undersigned are in. fa- 
vor of corftinuing segregation in 
the public schools in the state of 
Florida.” 

The other read: 

“We the undersigned are op- 
posed to segregation in the public 
schools in the state of Florida.” 


* 

THESE petitions are sponsored, 
as was the meeting, by the Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, 
an outfit with headquarters in New 
England. They looked innocent 
enough, but Piedra and others, in 
outlining the perspective of the 
leaders, said that each person sign- 


ing the petition will be asked to 
join another type of organization— 
The National Association for the 
Advancement and Protection of the 
Majority of the White People 
(NAAPMWP). This NAAPMWP is 
incorporated in Georgia. Piedra is 
the NAAMWP Florida representa- 
tive. 

“We intend to destroy the power 
of the NAACP with the 
NAAPMWYP,” declared one speak- 
er 


A woman, who looked well-to- 
do said that five or six of her friends 
with cars would work with canvass- 
ing crews to see that her section of | 
the state was covered with the mes- 
sage of the group. Future meetings 
were outlined; the canvassing from| 


door-to-door was planned. 


* 

AN ATMOSPHERE of dedicated 
campaigning was created capped 
with the proposal to organize a 
meeting in the Dade County Din- 
ner Key Auditorium for Gov. Her- 
man Talmadge, of Georgia, “in a’ 
few days.” | 

The object of the leaders, and the 
apparent strategy of the racist sub- 
versives, is to create such an at- 
mosphere with the circulation of 
their fake ‘referendum that it will 
be doubly hard to implement the 
Supreme Court's «decision against) 
segregation. 

Piedra and the other leaders of 
the racists cannot be shrugged off 
as crack pots. It is obvious they 
have some gigs F backers. They 
have chosen to challenge the sup- 
porters of constitutional govern- 
ment among the white workers in a 


developed. .And it is clear from 
what went on/at the July meeting; 
that the racists are attempting to 
build a grass roots platform among 


tack .. the. Supreme - Cuurt,:. the 


southern whites from which to at- 
NAACP and ‘the Negro :people. f 


THE WEEK 


IN CIVIL 


launch.a grass roots rebellion against the U. S. 


LIBERTIES 


bd AFL Baeks 5th Amendment | 
° Congress OK’s Bill Against Press 


CONGRESS has passed and 
sent to the President a bill pro- 
viding that all organizations 
ruled subversive by the SACB 
must register all printing ma- 


chinery and even mimeograph | 


machines. At the same time 
Senate Judiciary Committee 
postponed consideration of an 
immunity bill, which wrecks the 
fifth amendment and a wire- 
tapping bill. The Senate Com- 
mittee endorsed a Brownell mea- 
sure for the death penalty for 
peacetime “spying.” And it ok’d 
a bill to screen workers from 
factories about whom there was 
“reasonable” belief they might 
become “subversive.” 
* 

THE JUSTICE Department 
on the West Coast said Commu- 
nists are dangerous because they 
appeal to and not to vio- 
lence. In its argument against 
the appeal of William Schneider- 
man and his 13 Smith Act co- 
defendents the government at- 
torney told the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals: “We contend 
that the appeal to reason (direct- 
ed by Communists to the mass 
of American people today) is 
far more dangerous than would 
be incitement to violence.” 

THE AMERICAN News- 
paper Guild has asked the 
United Pregs to reinstate with 
full back pay writer Theodore 
Polumbaum who was fired in 
April 1953 one day after he 
defied the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, A decision 


by the American Arbitration As- 
sociation July 1 ruled the. wire 
service didn’t have “just and 


sufficient cause” for the firing. 


* 

AL HAYES, president of the 
AFL International Association 
of Machinists denounced efforts 
to weaken or nullify the Fifth 
Amendment .In an article in the 
August “Machinist” Hayes said — 
the Fifth Amendment is “second 
to none in point of importance” 
among the ten amendments of 


the Bill of nig, 


ATTORNEYS .for Claude 
Lightfoot are appealing against 
the exorbitant $30,000 bail set 
for the Illinois Communist lead- 
er. The Justice Department is 
making a test case of the Light- 
foot prosecution hoping to get. 
endorsement of conviction for 
more membership in the Com- 
munist Party under the Smith 
Act. 

* 


REV. WILLIAM HOWARD 
MELISH testified before the 


“SACB that President Eisen- 


hower has sent a warm message 
of endorsement to the National 
Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship in 1945. The govern- 
ment is trying to force the regi- 
stration of the Council as “sub- 
versive’ under the McCarran 
Internal Security Act of 1950. 
Net effect of the McCarran Act 


_is to dissolve organizations 


which the Justice Department 
doesn’t approve of. 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© Seek Airlines Applicants 
® No ‘Selid Seuth’ on Schools 


THE “SOLID SOUTH,” so- 


' called is proving to be not so 


solidly set against the fight to 
desegregate public schools. Both 


Kirkwood and St. Charles, in 
Missouri, just outside St. Louis, 
have agreed to abolish segregat- 
ed schools in September 1954, 
. «+ The University of Missouri, 
in Columbia, announced that all 
its divisions are now open to 
Negro students. . . . In Charles- 
ton, W. Va., the Charleston 
High School, formerly all-white, 
has enrolled its first Negro stu- 
dent. ... But the Alabama State 
Board of Education has called 
for continuing - segregation 
through 1954-55. . .. Same for 
South Carolina, where a 15-man 
committee is still at work to 
find ways of getting arcund the 
Supreme Court's anti-segrega- 
tion ruling. . . . “Tremendous 
‘abe seri were given this week 
y Catholic Archbishop Joseph 
Francis Rummell as the reason 
for not desegregating New Or- 


leans paroghial schools, although ~ 


elsewhere’ Catholic parochial 
schools have been in the van- 
guard of the desegregation 
movement. . . . It was left for 
Mississippi s 
Advisory Committee to pr 

the abolition of public schools 
if that is necessary to maintain 
segregation. . . .. The Gallup 
Poll reported that-57 percent of 
the nation was for non-segre- 
gated education 


2 . 


4, U. S. ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Legal Education | 


this week by Walter White and 
Clarence. Mitchell of the Nation- 
al Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People that 
another Cicero riot might result 
from the racist violence at Chi- 
cago’s Trumbull Park homes un- 
less the U. S. government inter- 
vened against the racists. 


* 

SHORTS AND PERSONAL- 
ITIES: N. Y.-Municipal Court 
Judge Francis Rivers became the 
first Negro to sit on the State 
Supreme Court bench when he 
was assigned to move the heavy _ 
docket during the summer ses- 
sion. His seat is not permanent. 
. « « U. §. Marshall Glifford J. - 
West, of Memphis, Tenn., quit © 


his post after George W. Lee, 


Negro GOP leader, was named 
a deputy marshal. . . . The per-" - 
sistent charge of segregation in 
New York = schools, says the . 
Pittsburgh Courier editorially, 
“indicates that the problem of 
integrating pupils in the public. . 
schools of our cities is not solved- 
automatically by favorable court. . 
—e and the a of . 
racial segregation laws. ...- 
The New York Urban League 
announced that it is seeking ap- 
licants for employment in air- 
fines. Jobs to: which the UL says 
applicants will be referred are, . 
ticket and reservation clerks, » 
stewardess, radio operators, ra- » 
dar technicians, pilots, flight en- 
gineers and licensed mechanics. — 
Applicants are asked to app ai ep 
Ramon E. Rivera, New York | 
Urban League, 202 W. 136 St. 


erbert Brownell wasi{watned :}: daily: between 9 a.m and noon.. 


nent U.S.A. 


Are Giants These Days 
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Continued from Page 1) 
ger at the men on the field, and 


whose criticism of the baseball 


Mapkaaiiah Ate he nian) 
t? After all a genera 
_ is only one factor in a “battle. 
Everything else being equal the 
general's quality can determine 
the quality of his army, of the 
outcome. But is everything else 
equal here? I don’t know. Yes, 
there is Willy Mays, but did one 
Babe Ruth make the Yankees in 
his day? Does one swallow make 
a summer? 


: + 
THE FAN AT MY SIDE, a 
dour, middle-aged Negro in a 
straw-hat and open shirt, smok- 
ing a cigar, a man whose com- 
ments are imaginative as they 
are vitriolic, and whose voice 
is. very audible, cried out again, 
“Not up, Jackie, not up, out!” 
My neighbor conceals his des- 
peration, as brave men will, un- 
der the cloak of the wise-crack, 
and when Roe was knocked 
out, after his superb beginning, 
echo out that — had 
everything except the Good 
Book that he carries in his back 
pocket. 
: * 


A ZEPHYR COMES out of 
the Atlantic, soémewhere near 
Canarsie, and rolls gently over 
rightfield fence toward us. Per- 
haps that js it. In our north 
temperate climate this game 
outlves the seasons from early 
spring to early October. Foot- 

l can endure only in the chil- 
ly days when the leaves fall; 
swimming, track, only when 
the sun is ablaze in the summer 
months. Baseball has the longest 
tenure. Maybe that's it, I thought 
as Willie Mays cracked one and 
I heard that bewitching sound 
of bat against ball, that particu- 
lar and pregnant sound which 
tells you, without following the 
ball with your eyes, this is it. 
Yes, over the fence and far 
away. 

As Willie rounds home and 
the players are reaching for 

him with the ritualistic hand- 
shake that comes with the home 
run, I think, no, climate is not 
_ the reason. A factor, perhaps, 
but only one. 

Is it the machine-like preci- 
sion of baseball that captures 
the American people who were, 
for so long, the world’s mechan- 
ics? Doesn't baseball, real good 
ball, need the precision of the 
automobile engine, pistons, car- 
buretor, spark-plugs, all work- 
ing in time, in unison, together. 
Js that it? s | 


AND I THINK, suddenly, 
how a man changes and changes 
again. I began life, a promising 
end-product of a chain of vizor- 
ous ancestors: not baseball play- 
ers, necessarily, good swimmers, 
wrestlers, boxers, fighters one 
way or the other, tough hombres. 
They were athletes, all I knew, 
and in my early days I was a 
five-letter fan, and was more 
than passibly good at third base 
and at guard on the gridiron. 

Then came that time into my 
life which some people describe 
by the word “sectarian”—a term 
that means, narrow, incomplete, 
biased, part-man. In that time 
I turned my face from the beau- 
ty of the willow and the glove, 
stopped my ears to the music 
of bat against ball, the low roar 
of the bleachers. This was in 
the early Thirties, if I remem- 
ber rightly, and I felt that sport 
in general and 
ticular was opiate to the people. 
Life was real, earnest, and why 
waste time gabbing about 
battting averages when the day 
demanded undivided concern 
= wages a ig earn 
) worry about strategy 
6 the Giants or 2“ Yanks or 

‘Dodgers when e depend- 
ed upon the strategy of Labor? 


stdin <those ‘days; I felt the par-: 
solaat ‘and $140 million in-25, years, bp ebual 


tisans of Ty Cobb, the 


: and the game is over. 


baseball in par-. 


ei. et ie 
, 


lovers of Babe Ruth were shift- 
less, idlers, wasters of our time. 


It was only a temporary lapse; 
I regained* balance in time, to 
return to my youthful Jove for 
Ring Lardner, and for his des- 
cendants, men. like our gifted 
Lester Rodney. I lost my im- 
patience with that quality of 
the masses which insists on 
venerating the heroes of the dia- 
mond, the ring, the gridiron. 

* 

I THOUGHT, as I stood dur- 
ing the seventh inning stretch 
watching the delightful spectacle 
of some 35,000 New Yorkers rise 
in. a jocular unison, that a man 
is Quixotic, less than realist, if 
he refuses to take the people 
as they are, and that one can 
ofler them nothing unless he, in 
the first place, has learned from 
them. 

Two voices arose in argument 
at my: side, gay voices, not ran- 
corous, nor forbidding, nor cold- 
ly metallic like the senatorial 
voice you heard on the TV for 
some six weeks. There is a love- 
ly ring of life in these voices and 
I eavesdrop, or rather, I cannot 
help but listen, for the speech 
of the bleachers is boomingly 
articulate. 

A young Negro woman a few 
feet away is arguing with a 
stout, middle-aged. white man 
nearby on a question that has 
raised considerable dust in the 
streets of Brooklyn these last 
weeks. Is Duke Snider as good 
as Willy Mays? The white man 
insists Mays is greater than Sni- 

‘der, the Negro woman takes the 
opposing view. It would be of 
routine interest, save I hear a 
white man arguing that the Ne- 
gro player is the greater and a 
Negro woman arguing the op- 
posite. 

There is something heart- 
warming in this kind of debate 
and I find more than a few 
thonghts to sustain me as the 
last Dodger strikes out tragically 


Atom 
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the area. 


ily vacation you ever hear 
in the history of New York's labor press. . . .Come one, 
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Announcing. 


By LESTER RODNEY 


~\ i 


Here it is, folks! 
What is it? It’s the 


What Eisenhowers recommen- 
dation boiled down to, therefore, 
was a double squeeze—first using 
atomic enterprise for new give- 
aways to private interests and, 
second, an attempt to strangle 
TVA which the President had once 
condemned as a prime example of 
‘creeping socialism.” | 

* 

GORE; Sen. Herbert Lehman 
(D-NY), Sen. Wayne Morse (Ind- 
Ore), Rep. Chet Holifield (D- 
Calif), who is a member of the. 
Joint Congressional Committee on) 
Atomic Energy, and others had 
been taking the floor for more 
than a week to blast this uncon- 
scionable giveaway. And it was| 
this that was rousing Knowland’s| 
ire. He feared the longer the de-| 
bate continued the sooner the 
American people would learn the 
dangerous truth in this election 
year. 

So, as in last year’s Tideland 
debate, the gravel-voiced Know- 
land began to complain of “fili- 
buster,” although as Core, noted, 
there was no such complaint when 
the GOP took up weeks with the 
Bricker amendment. More omin- 
ous, however, was Knowland’s at- 
tempt to bait the “liberal wing of 
the Democratic Party” for its op- 
position to atomic giveaways, 

Rep. Holifield estimated that 
the deal would cost the American 
people $3.7 million a year more} 
than if TVA were permitted to 
produce the increased power itself. | 
Over the 25-year contract into 
which ABC would enter with 
Dixon-Yates, this would amount 
to $92 million more. TVA itself 
has estimated the additional cost 


of the deal.at $5.5 :million-a: word 


on. the scoreboar 


by lester rodney 


WHEN WILLIE FIRST CAME UP 

(Since the Giants’ phenomenal young Willie Mays is the most 
talked-about ballplayer going this 1954 season, and there is endless 
curiosity about him, we thought our readers would find an original 
Daily Worker interview with Willie as a young rookie very interest- 
ing, and a glimpse into what makes him tick. Here is the interview 
by Lester Rodney which appeared in the Daily Worker early in 1951 
season shortly after Willie had been brought up by the Giants from 
Minneapolis. Note the predictions by two Giant players at the end. 


They seemed extravagant at the time!) 
* 


WILLIE MAYS SWUNG hard, yet smoothly, watched the ball 
sail majestically to left center, where it landed about 10 rows back 
in the lower stands, and stepped out of the batting cage. From the 


already packed Ebbets Field stands came a brief roar and then a 
heightened hum of conversation as 30,000 or so people talked at 
once about the same thing. This was Willie Mays first time in 
Brooklyn. When the Giants were here last, the youg man from 
Fairfield, Alabama, an industrial suburb of Birmingham, was play- 
ing for Minneapolis of the American Association. 

Mays leaned against the back of the _— cage and answered 
questions about himself, as the other Giants took thejr practice raps. 
“Oh, I don’t know just when I started to play ball,” he said, “I was 
pretty young. My father, he played some ball on Sundays and used 
to catch with me as long back as I can remember.” 

Your father was a steel worker, wasn’t he? 

“Still is,” said Mays cheerfully. Willie is a pleasant faced, easy 
spoken young man just turned 20. He is not particularly big or 
muscled, just a nicely proportioned five eleven. “Down around 
Birmingham,” he explained, “and some of the other cities im the 
South, people who work in the mills get up teams that play on 
weekends, sometimes after work. My father, he was a very good 
fielde: but not much of.a hitter . . . you got to practice a lot and 
against good pitching to get to hit good. He just loves baseball 
though . . . hed be dog tired after a day’s work, pretty hard work, 
and still want to play some whenever he could. | is 

“Me, I played on some neighborhood kids’ teams, when I was 
real young. I got to go to high school in Fairfield, and while I was 
still there, when I was only 16, the Birmingham Black Barons signed 
me up to play pro ball.” R 

HE LAUGHED a bit at the memory, as if in delayed amaze- 
ment. “I thought I knew a lot then . . . don’t know how I got away 
with it that young.” 

Learned a lot since then, eh? How much with Birmingham, 
how much would you say with Trenton last summer, how much 
with Minneapolis this spring,.and now up here? ... 

“You just learn all the time,” he said with emphasis. “I learned 
some with Birmingham, some with Trenton, a whole lot more at 
Minneapolis, that’s a higher league, you got to learn fast to improve 
(he was combing Triple A pitching for .470 when the Giants brought 


| him up) and up here, why you just learn something every day. 


Every single day.” 


Hitting or fielding—which are you learning more about now? 


“Well, right now it’s hitting I’m learning more about. I dont 
mean I don’t have lots of things to learn about fielding, but the 
thing is there never was anything for worrying about my fielding. 
My father helped my fielding aes all thi thie. La ee 


Fa aneeeeiemmnentnennieteeenteeaememmneennent 


and I could always play the 
outfield ,pretty good, run and 
get them, throw and all. Up 
here now you got to learn to 
know all the hitters, position 
play mainly. But hitting is the 
thing. Big league pitching is a 
lot~ different than . pitching in 
the colored league or the minor 
leagues....° 


How would you describe the 
big difference, not getting as 
many easy pitches to hit? . 

*“That’s it,” he chuckled a 
little ruefully. “That's exactly it. 
That’s the big difference, more 
than the amount of speed or 
how good the curves are... . I 
found it out going my first 21 
times at bat without a hit.” 

Were you worried then about 
not making good? | 

Mays shook his head no. 
“Maybe it sounds funny to 
hear,” he iath “but I wasn't. | 
figured I could get going after 
a while. I was more worri 
that someone would think I 
couldn’t make it and would sit 
me down.” 

Did you hear much from 8 
ple back in: Fairfield? I asked. 

“Every day,” he said,. “You 
ought to see the letters. Not a 
day passes that''I don't get’ a 
flock: of, letters; They're ‘writing 


folks know my father around 
Birmingham all these years too, 
they take an interest.” 

* 


WILLIE IS NOW living with 
a family on St. Nicholas Ave. in 
Harlem, walking distance from 
the Polo Grounds. He related 
how he often fools around with 
youngsters playing ball in their 
public school yard. When some- 
one told the kids he was .Willie 
Mays of the New York Giants, 
they laughed aheir scornful dis- 


belief. Then they found out it* 


was really he. 

“Next day,” laughed Willie, 
I can’t play with them any more 
or do anything till they all got 
autographs and I tell them 
about hitting homers . . . kids 
are just autograph crazy.” 

It was time for him to take 
his batting turn again. As he 
picked up his bat and started 
in I asked how he liked the 
team. | 
“Great,” he called back with 
live enthusiasm that somehow 
wouldn’t come from a thirty- 
year-old, or even a twenty-five- 

ear-old, the same way, “Great 
unch, We'll do a lot of win- 


et bicty old. Monte: Irvin: 
. : oi Lye agneemen 
a good d@:. greatest,7: he said. ay oe ait ot eet 


came up to: wait..How: 
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ut it—‘Nevermr before 


» « « The spectacular, 
'tee-rriffic affair for the whole fam- 


ily. ®ee 
What's that? Stop the shouting 
and tell you what it’s all about? OK, _ 


It is another, and climactic affair 
in the series of smash labor press 
affairs which began last winter in 
New, York and signalized with their - 
spirited success the anti-McCarthy 
upturn in our land. It is a LABOR 
PRESS PICNIC, including not only 
the Worker, but youth, labor and 
language publications, in a mighty - 
collaboration. 

WHEN? No, not next Sunday or 
the Sunday after. This is Sunday, 
Sept. 19, in the marvellous never- 
rain, Indian summer weather when 
everyone wonders why people don’t 
take vacations then. | 

WHERE? Ah, that is this pic- 
nics master stroke. It will be at 
Camp Midvale; just 31 miles and 
ONE HOUR actual travel time 
from Manhattan. in Northern New 
Jersey's beautiful Ramapo Moun- 
tains near Pompton Lakes. A gor- 
geous setting, the east’s largest out- 
door swimming pool, shady nooks, 
ballfields, and you are there in fast- 
er time than it takes to get from 
many parts of Manhattan to Coney 
Island! 


FOR WHOM? For all of you, 
and your friends and neighbors, 
and their children! Come one, en- 
joy all! 

Now let us tell you just a bit 
more about the big day, without 
going into too much exact detail, - 


and then watch for further news in 
this paper. 

Big plans are afoot for enter- 
tainment. There will be counsellers 
for children’s games. For the adults, 
soft ball, archery, basket shooting, 
horseshoe pitching and pleasent 
loafing in good company. The pool 
—ah, there is a special story. I’ve 
been there, and it is something. One 
hundred by two hundred feet in na- 
tural rock setting, fed by mountain 
water, temperature just right. A bic, 
safe, hard bottomed area for chil- 
dren. Really terrific. 


Farmer friends of the labor press 
in New Jersey are contributing 
thousands of steaks, which will be 
sold at nominal cost along with de- 
licious and exotic nationality foods, 
Italian, Hungarian, Jewish, Armen- 
ian, Spanish, etc., etc. . 

There will be a huge “Farmers 
Market” where fresh produce, eggs, 
chickens and other foods contribut- 
ed to the occasion will be on sale 
to take home. 


But above all there will be a 
wonderful time among wonderful 
people for you and yours’—and for 
a cause that is hard to beat—the 
courageous anti-war press of labor, 
the youth and the nationa‘ty 
groups, the voice of America sperk- 
ing the true sentiments of the ma- 
jority of the people of our coun- 
try against the McCarthy-McCarran 


ol-darndest combination of picnic, county fair and one-day ti, | 
i of. As the traditional barker might 
come 


‘madness, for peace, brotherhood, 


and against discrimination. _ 
. . In Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania 
and Massachussetts such labor press. 
picnics have become traditional and 
looked-to events. The world’s larg- 
est city, our town, good old New - 
York, is getting in on the good thing, 
and about time, too! 
It promises to be the greatest. 


thing of its kind ever. How can it~ 


| miss? 


you: figure Mays to be, I asked. 
“When he gets this years 
confidence behind him,” Irvin 
said, “And starting this young— 
he can be the best there is. He's — 
somethin g—quick, you 
w. Does g.” Y 
Veteran infielder Billy Rig- 
ney, ee nearby, winked - 
tay is: kid ean be: the. - 


» 
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North Star Count 


By MERIDEL Le SUEUR |that never should have had the 
MINNEAPOLIS. timber cut off it. 


: His father was a linotype operator, 
No’ you take the trial and/, Finnish socialist who belted or- 


iat ike|ganize the union here, and later 
conviction I man like} 207°, pa ether Sine: scm 
Carl Ross, It makes you notledited in Superior—The Tyom ies. 
only angry, but it makes you|As a child he was part of the strug- 


look back and find out who,|gles of the Upper Michigan penin- 
really, are those who speak for the/Sula and the Mesabi range, and of 
people, whose faces: you saw on the the workers in the freezing wind 
picket line, the farmers meetirig at/Of the lake loading wheat and iron 
the capital,-whose words you re-|°Fe:- 
member as the conscience of your} There he learned the “talk back” 
country. | of organization, The Finnish people 
Some “historians” are rewriting|organized cooperatives that flew the 
history these days. You know—|American flag and the red flag side 
Robber Baron James Hill really|by side; their cultural parks and 
was a hero—and the Rockefellers) halls still exist on the range, where 
and the Astors and the Vanderbilts|the people gathered in singing so-' 
and the rest of them. cieties and drama clubs, where the 
Well, U.S. Steel knows who are}tri-state Labor Sports Union had 
its heroes—and so do the miners on|big meets. 
the Mesabi, the farmers who help- Carl made a speech at the age of 
ed build a big third party in Min-/10, which probably was not unusual 
nesota and Dakota, the ore dock among these youth. In his teens 
workers, and the members of the|he traveled by jalopy, freight train 
: and by hitch-hiking all over the 
Northwest as organizer for the 
Sports Union. His father taught 


him to fish, swim and hunt, and. 
he often lived in a tent in the 


mer and athlete until he was 
stricken with polio. 
* 


woods, joined by his father on the, 


weekend. He was a great swim-' 


PEOPLE'S faces light up re- 
membering these youth, and you, 
meet them now all over the United, 
States. This was surely One of the 
greatest cradles of labor organizers: 
in the eountry. : 

In his early teens during the 20s 
Carl became organizer for thc; 
Young Communist League, and, 
Minnesota, despite its scattered, 
farm population and not being an 
industrial state, had one of the 
largest leagues in the country.’ 
Someday it will be estimated what) 
contributio nthis class conscious 
Marxist youth organization made 
to the struggles of that time. It 
surely developed many of the most. 
selfless, disciplined ahd brilliant 
leaders. | 

Carl went as a delegate from the. 
league to the Soviet Union, He was. 
part of the struggles of my state, 
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CARL ROSS 

In jail on his 4Ist birthday 
where he's serving a two-year 
sentence for “harboring” Robert 
Thompson. : 


range C1O-~yes, and I will include| gan to be glad when I saw him and | 


myself: we know our heroes, too, other of the youth in the often- 
and no doubt about it. times violent struggles of that time. 
The people here are getting| They were fine to have beside you 
pretty mad at the piquant tendency|—°!, 5 most often happened, in 
to give thé wreath-and the Jaurel to| front of you! 
the biggest thieves, and devourers;| To list a few of these—the dem- 
set up McCarthy as King of In-|onstration of the farmers bringing) 
formers, the timber wolf as the pro-| their. starving cattle to the Capitol 
tector of lambs, and the weasel as|stepsfl The People’s Lobby under 
President of the hen coop! We have! Farmer Labor Gov. Elmer Ben- 
here our remembered heroes and|son, when the people took over the 


em against workers. And finally, 


in the 30s. This was when I be-|\ _ 


munity, or retrace the trial of such 
a man, who is part of the struggles 
of us all. 

: And tox as cake ae — 
1as pointed up s y the difter- 
ence “~ the predators, the 
plunderers, those prey: upon 
our people, and those who point 
the way to the future. It is not 
unusual to find these “stirrers up” 
of the people on trial, in jail. 

The FBI has infested our coun- 
tryside, the past few years, worse 
than a plague of locusts. In order 
to carry on his work Carl has been 
hounded, forced to leave his home 
in Minneapolis, his work here, his 
wife, Marge, and his or 
Carol, who have suffered the 
ship and anxiety of these McCarthy 
years. But it takes. moré than the 
little foxes in the vineyard to de- 
stroy the vitality of the people’s 
struggles, and more than jail to 
_ ; the real heroes of the peo- 
ple. 

Carl Ross is remembered by his 
native woods and he must be re- 
leased to return. For as the court 
knows, he will be his own best de- 
fender. His history stands, at one 
with the history of ‘our struggles. 


eS 


a 
The Smearers Are 


Enemies of the People 


A federal fudge told a 
that Westbrook Pegler’s pst 
defaming author Quentin Rey- 
nolds is “as matter of law, I tell 
you defamatory.” A jury asses- 
sed $175,000 damages. Thus, one 
who for years: has commercial- 
ized hatred and smears has fnal- 
lv learned that some whom he 
defames ‘have resources to strike 
back. But innocent victims in 
labor and among liberal leaders 
still have no just and adequate 
protections against defamers. 
Good citizens, 99-plus percent 
in any counity, will mark well 
that those who smear and ma- 
lign, who try to set standards 
of patriotism and good conduct 
for the rest of us, are, them- 
selves, about the poorest exam- 
ples among us of good and patri- 
otic citizenship. 

—Trainman News 


ne 


soaking chicken in cold water is 
hard on flavor. It is common com- 
mercial 
killed poultry in slush-ice and many 
homemakers defrost frozen chick- 


en by soakin 


poor chicken showed very little 

difference in flavor and fat skim- 

med from broth samples absorbed 

almost no chicken flavor. Similar- 

q' judges found no difference in 
vor 


all-meat and that with bone, skin 
and meat combined. } 


help both to homemakers and com- 
mercial packers of chicken are un- 
der way and will be reported when 
completed. 

MILK. IN COOKING 


milk will be 
creamier if homogenized milk is 
used. If the white sauce used on 
creamed vegetables separates or 
curdles, it*is usually not the fault 
of the milk, although many cooks 
think so and of course all milk 
should be fresh before using in 


cooking. 


tables carefully before combining | 
with white sauce, to avoid eur- 
dling or separating. 
OUTDOOR MILK 


vending machine for milk is the 


economical sale milk for the fam- 
ily. These machines hold up to: 
2,000 quarts of milk, carefully 
_J|refrigerated. They can dispense! 
fresh cold milk in quart or half'away. | 


By Federated Press 


There is interesting news for 


home cooks in the recent Agricul- 
ture Dept. studies about chicken 
flavor, its sources, strength, de- 
velopment and factors that pre- 
serve or destroy it. 


Chemists find that most of 


chicken’ flavor is concentrated in 
the meat. Some flavor may be had 'be well lighied at night and acces- 
from bone, less from skin and al- | 
most none from fat, surprisingly. 
Light and dark meat have about 
the same flavor strength. 


There is some evidence that 
actice to chill fresh- 


it in cold water. 
Broths made of fat-rich- and fat- 


etween broth made from 


Further studies that may be of 


uddings made with 


Sauces and 
etter flavored and 


gallon cartons day and night. Some 
of them even make change. 

You simply drive up, put in 
money and out comes the milk 
without waiting, In areas where 
they are installed, milk sales in- 
crease. In-some states they have 


been most successfully placed near 
gasoline stations where they can — 


sible to drivers. 
Studies show that the largest 


‘sales are made between 5 and 8 


pm and that such milk is also after 
midnight. The fact that the ma- 
chines operate seven days a week, 
24 hours a day, makes them a big 
ae to families and those — 
ave unexpected guests. ey 
have even been installed in large 
apartment houses in New York 
city. Indoor milk vendors have 
been in use in factories, schools 
and office buildings for some time 
but the outdoor machine serves 
a different purpose. 


FROZEN FRUIT OUTLOOK 


There will be’a larger than ever 
pack of frozen Florida citrus juices 
this year, it is estimated, but a 
smaller pack of frozen fruits and 
berries. Bad weather in some areas 
have cut the crops of strawberries 


|and sour cherries. Since strawber- 


It is important to drain vege- 


AUTOMATS 


ries are among the most popular 
frozen fruits and are usually frozen 
in larger quantities than any other 
fruit or berry, the small crop will 
cut the total pack of frozen fruits 
quite appreciably. 
LAUNDRY HELPS 


Those crisp white nylon sport 
and dress shirts the men of the 
family are wearing to save washing 
and ironing and your pretty white 
nylon blouses and slips will ‘xeep 
their clear white if they are wash- 
ed separately from any other cloth- 
ing. If you wash them with white 


automatic | 


The big outdoor 


4 


west device for convenient 


cottons or- any colored articles, 
they may pick up dirt and color 
by static attractiion. 

Sew brightly colored threads in- 
side children’s socks to show to 
whom they belong--this will save 
trouble in sorting. and putting 


Food tor 


By HELEN COOPER 


F YOU have to watch the 
food budget, the chances 


are you probably feed the 
family hamburger once a 
week. If youre ambitious, 


986, in his own bailiwick, on} 


leaders, and they are not the ac-|!egislature for a day and night. The 
cumulators, grabbers, and feather-| Spanish war, and didn’t he organ- 
ers of their own nest, nor do they| ize that big —— at the audi- 
wear the face of the fox, the pig, torium? We sent a undred pre- 
and the weasel. . mature fascists” from Minnesota. 
No, they wear the wonderful] The Workers Alliance struggles for 
faces of such men as Carl Ross. And Unemployment Insur ance and So- 
their history is the history of the} cial Security, considered then a 
stru of the people. er-| red plot. The early struggles for 
sona history is the national he. the union in Minneapolis, a notor- 
tory. ious nshop town in those days, 
I am struck by that, remember-| the home of the original Citizens 
ing the 24 years I have known Carl Alliance and an organized spy svs- 
Pram ewan nessa gh 
ow youn was stand- 
ing in rth ee in the days of the iron range, at long last, he 
the Holiday conventions and the helped to organize against the 
Farmer Labor Party, or the Work-} ®€?tr of the steel trusts, the great 
ers Alliance, or the early organiza- CIO. 
tion of the unions, raising his hand}, I have before me teh ,campai 
for the floor, speaking low and literature when Ross ran for t 
' school board in ‘Minneapolis dut- 
ing the Truman days just before 
the cold war. These leaflets. call for 


the 
man hitting 
voicing: the 
. hidden, hard to get at opinion. 


BORN in Northern Minnesota 
before the miners and timber work-] hiring of N 
ers had any tion, behind] fr homes, jobs, 
them several bloody st that 


or war—peace and hot 
lunches, adequate nursing, medi- 
cal and dental care and _ schools 
for workers’ kids, They ask for the 
teachers. They ask 
not war. 

. 


billions f 


schools, not battleships; peace, not) 


left miners blacklisted, living in the|. IT WOULD be impossible. to 
cut over land in tar paper shanties, enumerate. the : of a 
trying to eke out @ living’ Off latid ‘person like ito-the com- 


7 


you probably vary the form by 
making meat loaf or meat balls. 
But since the summer isn't con- 
ducive to baking a meat loaf or 
fussing over meat balls and spag- 
hetti, you probably stick to ham- 
burger because it’s the quickest. 
Of course, there's a problem 
when you do it this way—yet get 
tired of eating hamburgers. 
The following recipe is de- 
to take chopped meat. out 
the “hamburger rut.” Its faster 
.to make than hamburger. There 
are no patties to make. It's ex- 
, y attractive and tasty. 


' And last but not least, it's a real 


Thought | 


Throw the meat into a hot fry- 
ing pan and let it brown. Mash 
it up aud turn. Keep the flame 
about medium. Add your salt and 
crushed garlic and let the meat 
cook, turing when recessary, 
until it is brown all over. Add 
your can of tomato sauce, cover 
and let the whole thing cook on a 
low flame for about 10 minutes. 
Drain your can of corn, mix in 
the kernels: Let it cook until it 
reaches the bubbling point, then . 
serve. 


Suggested Menu | 


_ Tossed. Salad 


le in season 
_ Watermellon or Jello. 
ae 
SMOTHERED HEARTS 

‘For. an- economy dish for 
Thursday night, Smothered 
‘Hearts. Buy one pound hearts. 
Pork have the strongest flavor 
and beef the mildest. Cut the 
meat into cubes and brown in 
is exactly the same as for chick- 


pores Mexicana, any green 
vegeta 


en. By the way hearts. are one 


| (Continued from Page 1) 

the Geneva parley in advance 
but it could be a major turning 
point in a great sequence of 
events which are unfavorable to 
those who prefer war to interna- 
tional agreement.” 

To wreck that conference be- 

came an obsession with Dulles. 
In April just before it opened 
he flew to London and Paris to 
get our “allies” to a to 
united action” in Indochina. 
He proposed a Southeast Asia 
military alliance patterned on 
NATO. But Britain and France 
_ refused to buy that. They were 
only too keenly aware of the 
peace sentiments of their own 
people and of the growing 
strength of the world peace 
camp. 


ON APRIL 16 Vice President 
Nixon sent up an ill-starred trial 
balloon. He told a national con- 
ference of editors in ohio, 
ton that U. S. troops would 
have to go to.Indochina if the 
French pulled out. That was a 
tentative Administration answer 
to the determination of the 
French and the British to nego- 
tiate peace with the Soviet 
Union, China and Vietnam. 

An aroused American public 
opinion punctured that Nixon 
balloon in a thousand different 
places. Mail to senators ran 50 
to one against intervention in 
Indochina. Even Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-II]) who had been 
plumping for greater interven- 
tion in Indochina admitted his 
mail showed the people, “don't 
want to go into Indochina. 
There are so few on the other 
side,” Douglas said, “they hardly 
show in the count.” 

The reaction of the people 
was so swift and so decisive 
against intervention that. the 
Administration beat a hasty re- 
treat and Dulles issued one of 
his many contradictory state- 
ments, this one saying, he 
thou U. S. intervention was 
“Wn . ely.” 

* 

AT THE BIG FOUR -con- 
ference of the U. S., the Soviet 
Union, Britain and France, held 
in Berlin last spring, Dulles sign- 
ed the agreement to call the 
Geneva conference including 
Peoples China. But “reluctant” 
is hardly the world to describe 
the Dulles attitude. 

This reporter was present at 
the press conference Dulles held 
on June 15 where the Secretary 
admitted that the State Depart- 
ment had opposed the Geneva 
conference trom the /eginning 
and had not expected it to ac- 
complish anything. aS 

How blatantly such an at- 
titude dishonored our country. 
Dulles was admitting that the 
solemn agreement he signed at 
Berlin was not intended serious- 
ly. The honor of our country 


was saved only by the American - 


people who opposed the Ad- 
ministration’s plans to wreck the 
Geneva conference by greater 
intervention in the fighting. 

One of the features of the 
Geneva conference that annoyed 
the Administration was the 
equal participation. of the Chi- 
nese Peoples Republic as a great 
power. Hardly a week after the 
Geneya conference opened Dul- 
les left it. His expectation was 
that it would fold up. His boast 
was that he had not exchanged. 
a single word wth the represen- 
tatives of China. 


But such childish petulance | 


was no subsitute for diplomacy. 
As Lowell Mellett, a columnist 
for the Washington Star (May 4) 
put it, the only question remain- 


-jng about the Administration's 


ae at Geneva was whether 
Dulles “achieved a defeat” or as 


Another 


: 


| of American influence.” 
NEVER was our country as 
isolated from the world, from 
its closest “allies” as it’ was at 
Geneva and when the cease-fire 
was signed. Our allies will go 
along with the proposal to deny 
the existence of the 600,000, 
000 people of China. ) 
excuse our government 
has used against China taking 
its lawful place in UN is that it 
would constitute “shooting its 
way” into the world organiza- 
tion. But Peoples China played 
a major role with the Soviet 
Union and Vietnam in ending 
the shooting. 

It was Nixon and Knowland 
who. said the shooting must be 
extended. It was Admiral Car- 
ney, chief of naval operations 
and Admiral Radford, chief of 
the joint chiefs of staff, who said 
in the midst of the Geneva con- 
ference that a preventive war 
must be a 4 against China 
and Russia. é 

The Geneva conference and 
the cease fire show that no big 
questions of world affairs can 
be settled without China. They 
pointed up further the determin- 
ation of the socialist countries 
to further ease world tensions, 
end the cold war and guarantee 
a policy of co-existence. 

I COVERED the session in 
Moscow of the Supreme Soviet 
in March, 1953 when the new 
premier Malenkov said: “There 
is no question in dispute be- 
tween the US and the USSR 
which cannot be settled by 
peaceful means.” 

Since then‘the Korean fight- 
ing ended and now the Indo- 
chinese war. Events have trul 
shown that all conflicts sti 
outstanding among the nations 
can and must be settled by 
negotiations. 

ven now the Knowland 
crowd in the Senate is demand- 
ing that the next step must be 
the remilitarization of Germany. 
But the rise of western German 
strength and a turn toward mili- 
tarism will be a threat above 
all to our country. Furthermore 
Germany will not use its power 
to carry out the biddings of 
Wall Street and of the present 
administration, or of any admi- 
nistration in Washington. It will 
serve its own interests. And if 
we back the militaristic inter- 


who will suffer, just as it was 
the west in World War II which 
was the first victim of a revived 
German militarism. 

The only logical consequence 
of the Indochina cease fire is a 
negotiated end to the entire 
cold war. A Big power confer- 
ence is needed to unify Germany 
and prevent the rise of German 
militarism and aggression. China 
must have its proper seat in 
UN as provided by the UN 
charter. All questions must be 
settled through negotiations. 
This can be achieyed as the 
Geneva conference has demon- 
strated. In an atomic world co- 
existence is the only basis for 
the existence of our civilization. 


‘ 


(Continued from Page 2) | 
feat on-Cohn and squawking about 
the “victory for the Communists,” 
two top GOP leaders were clash- 
ing in the Senate‘on the McCarthy 
issues 

California's pro-McCarthy Sen- 
ator Knowland went McCarth 
one better in his effort to bloc 
the Flanders’. censure motion. 
Knowland warned the Senator that 
behind the Flanders motion is “the 
effort of the CIO and the Ameri- 
cans For Democratic Action to 
dominate the Senate.” 

But this anti-labor, anti-New 
Deal banner did not work as usual. 

SENATOR FLANDERS, a 


AY, 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


armored columns. up the main val- 
leys, and landing boats on the riv- 
ers; the.remnants of the Republic 
were hard-pressed up here in the 
backlands. The fighting had raged 
in these very hills, and it had been 
an achievement to survive. 

__After the defensive campaigns 
of 1948 and 1949, a stage of equi- 
librium set in,.and in the autumn 
of 1950 came the victories along 
the Chinese frontier. The Republic 
now had a common frontier with 
a friendly power, for by then the 
Chinese Peoples Army had com- 
pleted the clean-up of the rem- 


ests it-is we in the first place [ 


nants of the Kuomintang. Lang- 


wealthy Vermont industrialist, son,. That Khe, Cao Bang were 


slashed at McCarthy as a clear 
meg rary son Sarno offensives, and with the liberation 
tive industrialist Senator Said: of these towns the frontier with 


“Hitler exploited the issue of| China was secured. 
communism, and on it he rose to} “But in such a war, where is 
power. When it became conven-|the front?” Giap asked, anticipat- 
ient, he allied himself with it. But/ing the question that was on my 
ultimately he went far afield from|™mind. He replied himself with a 
communism.” quotation from ages ae 
“He set his nation against the st partout et nulle part.” This is 
Jews and brought them ae the classic guerilla situation: “The 
able cruelties. He destroyed the €memy is everywhere- and no- 
free labor unions. He set up his | where. : *. 
private police force and spy sys-| For the front in Viet Nam is 
tem. He worked for and ultimately 2 fluid series of contacts, engage- 
achieved for himself sole authority ™ents, defeats and victories in con- 
in government, business, and in Stant succession. Giap turned to 
society in general.” (New York bis ” g The smali units, he ex- 
Times, July 19) plained, had a single rule: to give 
Flanders wamed his fellow-in-/the enemy no rest, to build up 
dustrialists, who were backing °ur strength by fighting. 
McCarthy as their American Hit-| |Our sections me compa- 
ler, in these words: . | 
“Curiously enough his. financial f° attack French garrisons. We 
‘support came from the wealthy 8ve battle only when it was prof- 
business men some of whom lived itable to us,” and then he smiled, 
to regret the contribution they had, #8 you say in Wall Street. 
made—while others did not live| ‘The companies grew into bat- 
at all.” talions, the battalions into regi- 
“Each of these features finds its ments, and they were able to re- 
parallel, though #t must be ad-' Verse the process when needed. 
mitted to a weaker degree, in the {0 that winter of 1950-1951 


career of the junior Senator of| France had sent its most impres- 
Wisconsin.” sive general to Hanoi, Jean de 

Flanders recalled McCarthy's Lattre de Tassigny. Things were 
defense of the German Nazis who 80 bad that his predecessor had 


slaughtered defenseless American @ctually given orders to evacuate’ 


GI prisoners, and said that this ;the capital, and these orders were 
fits “in neatly with the other par-|Countermended. De Lattre replied 
allels between the amateurish |to Giap’s offensives on the China 
Senator from Wisconsin and the frontier by a series of ferocious 
accomplished and successful dic-, mopping-up expeditions. 
tator of Germany.” columns were again thrown across 

THREE SENATORS — Smith, the main roads and into the val- 
Fulbright and Humphrey—were leys. This time, the French tried 


reported to have pledged support |to.dig in. De Lattre built no less 
for the censure ab se July 30. than fifteen hundred. strong-points, 


Wavering attitudes‘ still per-|well-fortified stockades of cement, 


sisted among the Democrats, even from which he reckoned to domi- 
among Senators Symington, Jack-'nate the countryside and reduce 
son and McClellan, the three Dem-| “the rebels.” DeLattre fiercely as- 
ocrats on the. McCarthy commit- saulted the guerilla units in the 
tee, who with GOP Senator Char- dalta villages. In southern Indo- 
les Potter, got Cohn fired “pry the French spoke confident- 

They were afraid to kick outily of “pacification,” a phrase that 
ex-FBI agent Francis Carr, who brought echoes from the days 
worked with Cohn to pressure when the Japanese claimed they 
the Army, on the ground that this|had “pacified” Ci. 


would “enable McCarthy to  say| 
they did not want any Lvetntiens| DE LATTRE VISITED Wash- 
tion of communism.” (New York’ ington in September, 1951, point- 
Post, July 21) ing to his successes as an argu- 

The three Democrats were op-|ment for getting more supplies, 
posed in this appeasement atti-| occasionally threatening to with- 
tude on Carr by Senator Potter;dtaw from Indochina entirely un- 
(R-Mich). But McCarthy, still ar-|less he. received them. To these 


irogant, was watching the approach! proposals the Pentagon replied 
of July 30. by refusing any shipping to the 
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1954 


French, who did not have enough 
to evacuate their own forces; on 
the other hand, the Pentagon 
promised, as it had been promis- 
ing since 1949, to d its as-’ 
sistance. Of course, Korean 
front was taking the lion’s share. 
Speaking at the National Press 
Club in. Washington, de Lattre 
declared: “You know me as a 
volunteer for great difficulties and 
i oe" Iam not a sec 
or hopeless enterprises.” ‘OV- 
ember, 1951, the general took 
Hoa Binh (meaning “Peace” in 
Vietnamese), a key town which lies 
South of Hanoi, and which con- 
trols the roads leading southward 
to the delta, and westward up the 
banks of the key rivers. 3 


The situation a red to have 
changed  drastica since de 
Lattre’s arrival. en de Lattre 
died. I remember the funeral cere- 
monies in the streets of Paris in 
the first days of 1952. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies solemnly named 
De Lattre a “marechal de France.” 
The cortege moved down the 
Boulevard St. Germain toward the 
Invalides amid vast crowds. De 
Lattre was gone, but he appeared 
to have saved Indochina. Time 

ine put him on its cover, as 
the Man of the Year. 

Four weeks later, in February, 
1952, General Giap fired the last 
salvo in the homage to de Lattre. 
The People Army. retook Hoa 
Binh. But more important, all the 
French mili observers were 
astonished to that the Peo- 
ples Army now, maneuvered in 
division-size, with impressive light 
artillery and even some heavy 
artillery. The guerillas had become 
a regular army. 

* 


“AND YOUR MATERIAL?” I 
asked Giap. “What is it, and 
where does it come from?” 

“It comes essentially,"—and he 
repeated this word several times 
in the next minutes—“it comes es- 
sentially from what we capture 
ourselves, or what we ourselves 
manufacture. After all, you Amer- 
icans, —here everyone smiled with 
him—“are sending quite a lot of 
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| material to the French.” 
French | 


He pointed to a dispatch of the 
Agence France Presse for March 
6, 1953, which summarized 
United States aid since its incep- 
tion: 350 airplanes, 265 boats of 
all kinds, 850 tanks and_half- 
trucks, 11 million guns, 170 mil- 
lion cartridges, and 11,000 radio 
sets. | | 

The Vietnamese High Command 
calculated that (as of January, 
1953) some 229 planes had been 
destroyed, 142 vessels and 87 
motorboats as well as 5,000 motor- 
ized vehicles. The figures for the 
booty of war tells an even more in- 
teresting story of how the Peoples 
Army is supplied: 122 field guns, 
194 bazookas, 675 heavy machine 
guns, and 12,000 submachine guns, 
some 50,000 rifles and 370 wireless 
sets. I took the word “essentially,” 
as Giap used it, to be a definitive 
som to the notion that Ho Chi 
oe ’s supplies are pouring in from 


* 
HE ROSE from his chair and 
walked back toward the maps on 


ithe wall, and we followed him. 


“Take the Northwest campai 
It is an area of relatively vast dis- 
tances for a country like ours. 
Two hundred, two hundred and. 
fifty kilometers. in width, three 


 |rivers to cross, the Clear, the Red. 


and the Black rivers. We have to 
move deep into the valleys to hit 
the heart of the French positions 
at Sonla and Nasan, We. had. to 
cross thirty streams, some of them 
two hundred and fifty yards wide, 
and make our way over very high. 
mountains, 3 


|. “What the French don’t grasp,” - 
*\_|said Giap, “is this simple thi 
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STORY OF DR. 


(Continued from Page 10) 
it. I imagine, because we had so 
an bad stomach wounds which 
would require at times cutting out 
sections of intestines, or parts of 


the stomach gthat he was trying new} 


ways of surgical eer 

At times when he could leave the 
operating in auto-chir to another 

rgeon, Dr. Barsky would shuttle 
Pack and forth inspecting hospitals. 
One night he woke his auto-chir 
driver and said, “Get up. Come on. 
Got a long drive to make.” They 
drove in Barsky’s car, alternating 
at the wheel, from Villa Paz, south- 


east of Madrid, all the way tqeaten all day, except a little dry 


Pozoblanco, thence way east to Al- 
bacete, back to Villa Paz and to 
Pozoblanco. 

“I was younger than he and I 
wasn't young. The heat was fan- 
tastic. I don’t know how we did it. 
One slept while: the other drove. 
Once I woke up and glanced at 
him and saw his face turn color. 
He just pushed through, sheer 
force of will. Finally we came to 


BARSKY. 


but I didn’t see that then, 

“There were others closer by, but 
I rushed out calling, “Dr. Barsky, 
Dr. Barsky.’ He came running. I 
said, ‘It's —~.’ He said, ‘Oh, my 
God,’ and almost collapsed. He 
gave her first aid, while I rushed 
to the auto-chir to see what damage 
was done, The windows were shat- 


sterilized. The shrapnel had rained 
dirt in. 

“He came in and we got to work 
and cleaned it up, He had to op- 
erate on her that night. I assisted. 
Iwas very nervous. No one had 


codfish and chick peas at luncheon. 
When it was all over I went out- 
side, walked over to a tree and 
was. violently nauseated. 


WHALING 


tered. Nearly everything was un-! spe 


“T leaned against a tree crying. 
Then I heard a voice beside me. I'd 
thought I was alone. “What's the, 
matter?’ It was Dr. Barsky. That's 
the way he was. Quiet, unassuming. 
You wouldn't think he noticed any- 
thing. But he was there, sensitive 


a stream close to Villa Paz, got out 
and sat in the mud, for that’s all it 
was. It seemed like heaven. 

“During this day-long trip he 
opened up for the first time. He 
talked about the time as a young 
man when he studied post-gradu- 
ate medicine in Germany. He spoke 
of his father and mother. 

“I gather the old doctor believed 
in a general way in Socialism. Bar- 
sky spoke with pride of how fine 
a doctor he was. But not all fine 
doctors would sympathize with 
what he was doing —he felt his 
father would have had he been 
alive.” | 

From a nurse who sailed with 


Dr. Barsky and was with him in the 


awful days following Tereuel, came 
the most, revealing stories of the 
man, however. Her job was that of 
suture nurse, known in hospitals as 
“scrub nurse” because the nurse 
must remain scrubbed up (sterile) 
during the operation, handing in- 
struments to the surgeon. 

Dr. Barsky himself described the 
trip to Los Olmos at the beginning 
of the Republican retreat in the 

nthology, “Heart of Spain,” pub- 
ished by the Veterans of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade. The nurse 
was with him on that trip, and on 
others when they went back and 
forth to Tereuel, then retreated 
with the army. 


ONE NIGHT one of the tents in 
which the medical personnel were 
gtationed was hit by. shrapnel as a 
bomb burst a few feet behind it. 
“There were about a million holes 
in the tent. I came to after a slight 
concussion and heard a voice ask- 
ing, ‘Will you get me a hypo, I 
think I have a fractured femur.’ 

“I turned and saw Jack, one of 
~ medics—all I saw was a bone 

icking out of his trousers, and re- 
member thinking, ‘It’s so high up, 
it won't heal.’ Then I heard a moan. 
It was my buddy, my fellow nurse. 


All I saw was her head streaming 
blood. Her arm was badly injured 


jand understanding, when _ things 
went wrong.” 
The two wounded, medical aide 


and nurse, “are still around, al- 
though her arm isn’t completely 
good.” The unit had to move on 
that night. After going through 
sowes which had been bombed all 
day, they finally reached an olive 
grove toward morning and decided 
to stay. 


* 


AS THEY were setting up tents, 
strafing began. “I threw myself on 
the ground. Only later did I learn 
that two frightened new aides 
|carrying our wounded nurse drop- 
iped her on the ground. When | 
looked up, another aide had made 
up for it. In the midst of the ma- 
chine gun fire, he had thrown him- 
self on top of her. I saw him there, 
eyes looking calmly up at the olive 
trees, prepared to take any bullets 
himself which chanced that way. 
None came fortunately.” 

She was asked if Dr. Barsky was 
a taskmaster. She seemed horrified. 
“I could never work under anyone 
who was, not under those condi- 
tions. He trusted us absolutely. He 
never spoke sharply to the nurses, 
as is some times the case with sur- 
geons. 


“I have stayed scrubbed up work- 
ing with Dr. Barsky for 12 and 14 
hours at a stretch.” This means that, | 
while the surgeon could go out for! 
a quick cigarette between opera- 
tions, the nurse could not even get 
a drink of water or touch one un- 
sterile thing for that entire stretch. 
“Never was he anything but gentle 
with me. « 

The children of Spain, she said, 
“break your heart.” She told how 
one mother of a five-year-old girl 
told her, “She hasn’t tasted milk 
since she was weaned.” For the 
children, whom they cared for on 
occasions such as when a town be- 
low Villa Paz was bombed and the 
hospital was almost turned over to 
caring for the civilian wounded for 
a time, Dr. Barsky showed special 
tenderness, 


tosis, which doesn’t seem to inter- 


ing whale as “a fumous smell most 


‘ment to a new anchorage. 


(Continued from Page 3) 
bone to reduction tanks. Just as Chi- 
cago packers boast they “use every- 
thing in the pig but the squeal,” 
so the experts at Coal Harbor 
boast that no part of the whale is 
wasted. moth 

Across their gigantic butche 
block go 50-ton humpbacks and 
sperm whales, sei whales and the 
bigger finbacks, “the greyhounds of 
the sea.” | 

* | 

MOST HATED whale is the 
ocra, or “killer whale.” Flaunting 
pirate colors of black or-black and 
white, he is, néxt to man, the worst 


enemy of all other species of whale. 

The killer whale js described as 
having “the appetite of a hog, the 
cruelty of a wolf, the courage of a 
bulldog and the most terrible jaws 
afloat.” ES 


Only 16 to 25 feet in length the 
“killer” can- destroy the largest 
whales in the ocean. He has been 
seen to devour four porpoises in 
succession, and as many as 14 seals’ 
have been found in his belly. 

Besides the dreaded “killer,” 
other enemies of whales include 
barnacles, which retard their speed, 
and lice, which make them miser- 
able. 

Despite these enemies, most 
whales live to a great old age. 

All whales are afflicted with hali- 


fere with their love life—whales are} 
polygamous—but can be distressing 
to humans. 

A writer in Shakespeare’s time 
described the odor from a blow- 


stinking.” Whale hunters who have 
caught a whiff say a herd of goats 
smell like Chanel No. 5 in com- 
parison. | 

If you think I exaggerate, recall 
the case in B, C., = A a whole 
lumber camp had to move from 
Belize Inlet, near Kingcome Inlet, 
opposite the north top of Vancou- 
ver Island, because of whales’ 
breath. 

The steep shores of the inlet pre- 
vented building on land, so the 
company erected its homes and 
bunk houses on floats. Unfortunate- 
ly, a school of whales fancied that 
cove as a playing ground. Their 
odor proved so offensive that after 
a few weeks the logging company 
decided to tow the whole settle- 


| 
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Dear Editor 


saan wwe eer eee eee Letters from Readers 


CHICAGO. | 

To the Editor: | 

I am enclosing a contribution for 
the paper. Wish I could afford 
more but living on $74 a month 
pension doesn’t leave much choice 
but I feel that every little bit helps. 
I read Joseph North’s column in 
The Worker with great interest. 
Also Bernard Burton’s open letter 
to the General which sure pulled 
the lid off their hypocrisy. History 
is now moving so fast that it is hard 
to keep up with events as they a 
pen. We had quite a picnic Ju 
4 at Santa Fe Park. What impress- 
ed me most was the many new 
faces which convinces me_ that 
more and more people are begin- 
ning to use their heads for some- 
thing other than a hat rack. Still 
we have a long way to go. Of 
course you know we already have 
a Smith Act case out here, the 
Claude Lightfoot case which we 


are fighting. 


—Harry Eugene Greenwood. 
” 


BOSTON. 


Dear Editor: 
Word has reached me that Gia- 


LETTER TO PABLO NERUDA 


Walter Lowenfels, gifted 
North American poet who is 
a victim of the Smith Act was 
invited to attend the national 
birthday celebration honoring 
Pablo Neruda, Chile's re- 
nowned poet on his 50th birth- 
day. 

The Philadelphia writer sent | 
a poem greeting N on his 
anniversary. In addition, John 
Howard Lawson, Hollywood 


writer who served a year in 
prison because of his ideas, sent 


* Two timely, exciting, just-published works of Daily Worker writers—Virginia 
Gardner’s “Story of the Rosenbergs,’’ and Joseph Starobin’s “Eye-witness in 
Indochina” — both for $1, They regularly sell. for $1 each. 


(This offer holds for all DAILY WORKEF subscribers) 
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the following message to Pablo 
Neruda, through Lowenfels: 


GREET Pablo Neruda, 
potent singer of the Amer- 
icas, on his 50th birthday. 


In saluting Neruda, we pay 


tribute to the culture of the 
Western Hemisphere. Neruda, 
-more than any other poet of our 
time, has celebrated the historic 
struggies and present aspirations 
f the people of the Americas. 
He has sung of his own land; 
but he has also sung of Lincoln 
and of these United States in 
terms that stir our hearts and 
strengthen our hatred of oppres- 
sion, our confidence in a better 
future. 
I am proud to send this mes- 
sage through my friend, the poet 
and journalist, Walter Lowen- 
fels. I associate myself with Low- 
enfels in paying tribute to Ner- 
uda, use Lowenfels is the 
first poet to be placed on trial 
in our country under the in- 
famous Smith Act. Thus, this 
‘generous and talented writer be- 
comes a symbol of the fight 
against McCarthyism and im- 
perialism. 
ao foe am a veteran of 
tight, having spent a year 
in Federal prison. for delendting 
our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights before a Congressional 
‘Committee. The rsecutions 
under the Smith Act broaden the 
attack on the Bill of Rights and 
-threaten to aug our ‘country’s 
intellectual life. 
» But it is ‘important to know 
that an indomitable resistance to 


~ 


como Quattrone (Ponzi) has arrived 
in Italy, and so I am sending you 
his $25 contribution. 

The last time I saw him before 
his deportation to Italy under the 
McCarran Law, he asked me to do 
him this favor. “I want to help out,” 
he said. - : og 

For years he had helped, worked, 
taken part wherever his aging legs 
could c him in the campai i 
he referred to affectionately as “lit- 
tle struggles.” A year and a half 
of painful imprisonment had. not 
affected that fighting spirit. 

Reading and circulating the 
Daily Worker and The Worker and — 
contributing to the Communist 
Party were the actions cited by the 
Immigration Department in their 
“affiliation” case against Ponzi. - 

A presser in the garment indus- 
try all his life, a leader of the 22- 
week strike in 1919 in New York, 
a volunteer organizer of early run- 
away shops for the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, Ponzi stuck to 
his conviction throughout the Im- 
migration hearings. He' read and 
circulated the Daily Worker and 
The Worker, “because they were 
the best papers for organizing the 
American trade unions.” No tricky 
or malicious question could deflect 
him from this truth he so firmly be- 
lieves. 

Ponzi missed The Worker and 
the Daily Worker during his im- 
prisonment. 

“People should know what it is 
to have bar$ keeping you from the 
paper, from helping the paper,” 
Ponzi would say. “If they really 
knew that, they would help the 
American working people by al- 
ways reading it and taking it to 
people. I used to give it away. 
When they would ask me how much 
it was, I would say, not unless you 
got the money. They always took 
it, and next time they would have 
the money to pay, because they 
needed it, too.” : 

—Daily Worker Reader. - 


in. the: United States. An increas- 
ing number of intellectuals begin © 
to understand that the defense 
of culture and the defense of 
democracy are indivisible. They 
begin to see that the suffering 
of the ere of Guatemala 
brings mortal peril to the teach- 
er in the class room, to the writer 
in his study, th painter at his 
easél. The same Wall Street that 
commits reckless a ion in 
Guatemala seeks to destroy the 
rights of its own citizens and to 
make a wasteland of our culture. 


ures of national art and 
But we are one in our love 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT. — The drive to de- 
naturalize. former State Senator 
Stanley Nowak emerged last week 
as a major concentration ‘in the 
McCarth effort to prove “20 
years” New Deal “treason.” 

The government and the auto 
companies — the “inter-locking di- 
rectorate” of our nation—have pro- 
duced a long line of stoolpigeons 
to lie brazenly about the former 
Democratic whip in the State Sen- 
ate. 

Under the New Deal such lies 
were given short shrift. In 1942 
President Roosevelt's Attorney 
General, Frank -Biddle, forced the 
local District Attorney's office. to 

drop a Grand Jury indictment 
' against Nowak. Republican John 
Lehr -of the DA's office,-a pal of: 
Harry Bennett of the Ford Ser- 
vice Dept., had pressed charges 
then that Nowak perjured himself 
upon obtaining citizenship in 
1938. The local FBI, then under 
John S. Bugas who later went over 


openly to Ford, had pitched in, ar- 
resting quizzing the well-: 
known Democrat and labor lead-) 
er seven hours. 

The abortive 1942 attempt to 
“get” Nowak came whén the State 
Senator was pushing a bill to in- 


vestigate job-selling at the Ford) 


Plant in Dearbom, which was in. 
-his district. {Before the union, 
workers had been paying $50 — 


$75 for a job.) : 


Obviously rulers. of the Ford 
empire have nursed a personal! 


grudge ever since their 1942 fail- 


Auto Worker and the Future 


By E. PENN 
(Fifth of a Series) 


PREVIOUSLY we discuss- 


ed one of the important reasons 


for the drop in atito exports. 
We blamed the embargo on: 


automobile shipments to the: 
socialist world. We also gave some’ 
rough estimates of the number of: 
jobs which would be created as a) 
direct result of auto purchases by 
the socialist and new democracy! 


countries. We calculated, rather 
conservatively, that it is entirely’ 
possible that 10-15 thousand jobs| 
would be thas created in the im-| 
mediate future. 7” 
We want now to discuss the in-| 
direct effects of this embargo, i. e. 
how many jobs would be created 
_in the auto industry through the 
elimination of export restrictions in 
other industries. The general re- 
duction of East-West trade has in- 
directly affected the auto worker 
in several ways. One, by contribut- 
ing. to unemployment in other in- 
dustries, it has brought adverse rep- 
ercussions to the domestic market 
for automobiles. Unemployed peo- 
ple are not prospects for the new 
car . Two, by causing un- 
employment in the other capitalist 
countries, it has prevented their na- 
tional incomes from rising, and, as 
a result has lowered their purchas- 
es of American automobiles. Three, 
by accentuating and making worse 
the dollar crisis, it has er re- 

* duced the potential foreign market 
for U. §. cars. These. indirect re- 
sults have had a greater impact on 
ee on worker. than the direct re- 


- Let us look more closely at these 
‘indirect effects. In 1948 the socialist 
countries bought $400 million 


|given at the Moscow . Economic 
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ure. And now their determination 
to “get” Nowak is linked with the 
over-all effort to “get” all New 
Deal Democrats. - 


* 

The 1954 “trial” is loaded in 
favor of the Ford Motor Co. and 
the McCarthyites. On the bench 
is Judge Frank Picard, who dis- 

layed such vindictiveness when 
* sentenced the six Michigan 
Smith Act defendants. On the wit- 


ness stand are hack Immigration} 


Department informers who make 
their living testifying in. such 
frameups, Ford stoolpigeons, 
some of whom testified before Pi- 
card during the Smith Act trial 
and were “forgiven” their perjury. 
And on the books is the infamous 
Walter - McCarran Act which 
creates a “second class citizen- 
ship.” . 

As the Michigan Worker goes 
to press, two “star” Ford stool- 
pigeons have not yet testified — 
Homer Martin (ousted ‘from the 
UAW-CIO and its presidency as 
a Ford agent) and Steve Schem- 


anske. 


William Nowell, former Ford 
Service Dept. agent and now an 
Immigration Dept. “regular,” was | 
caught in three lies during _ his 
testimony. 

Lie No. 1: Nowell claimed No- 


wak was in Detroit during 1929, 
1930 and 1931, and that he met 
with him at “closed” Communist 
meetings. Francis Soeters, another 
stoolpigeon, had established that 
Nowak didn’t' even come to De- 


worth of goods here. In 1953 they, 
purchased only one million. This, in 
itself, represents a stupendous, al- 
most unbelievable drop for. such a 
short period. But the actual fall is 
much greater than this. If there 
were no artificial trade restrictions, 
exports to the socialist world would 
have exceeded the 1948 level by 


several times. 
* 


AN INDICATION of how large 
this trade might have been was 


; 


Conferénce of 1952. The socialist 
countries offered to buy from the 
capitalist world $10,125,000,000 
worth of goods a year. The Soviet 
Union alone was willing to spend 
approximately $3,750,000,000 per 
annum. This was just the begin- 
ning, an ice-breaking gesture. 


The USSR stated that it was 
prepared to place one-third of its 
orders or $1,250,000,000 in the 
United States. Assuming that all 
the other countries did likewise, let 
us see how this would affect the 
auto worker. Let us further assume 
that not one cent of this money 


would go directly to the automobile) 


industry. It would be placed en- 
tirely in other fields, In this way 
we can see the indirect effects of} 
increased trade. Our estimates 
therefore would have to be in- 
creased by the amounts which 
would in reality be placed:in the 
auto industry. 

One-third of $10,125,000,000 is 
$3;375,000;000. This would almost 
immediately create jobs for approxi- 
mately 550,000 people, all outside 
the automobile industry. This would 
be the first, immediate impact. of 


such an order. 
! * 


BUT THE process will not stop 
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Yional product or $5,900,000,000: 


troit from Chicago until very late 
in 1981. ., : 

Lie No. 2: During Un-American 
hearings in 1989 Nowell had testi- 
fied that Nowak was recruited into 
the Communist Party at a big 
banquet. Last week he swore that 
Nowak was recruited at a secret 
meeting, and was a “secret mem- 
ber.” : 

Lie No. 3: Nowell claimed he 
didn’t remember testifying against 
Nowak before the 1942 Crand 
Jury. Defense Attorney Enmest 
Goodman forced the government 
to admit that Nowell had testified 
on that occasion. 


Anti-labor bias showed glaring- 


ly in the testimony of two Immi-| 


gration examiners who claimed 
that in 1937 they had asked No- 
wak if he had ever been a member 
of the Communist Party (although 
no such question was then re- 
quired by law.) They insisted that 
they must have asked such a ques- 
tion because Nowak was a union 
organizer, had spoken to sit-down 
strikers, and the sitdowns were— 
quoth they—“Communist-inspired.” 
_Nowak, said Examiner Smiley, 
was an “unsavory character be- 
cause of his- connections with la- 
bor and political aspirations.” 


Both examiners revealed that 
the Immigration office in Detroit 
had spies checking on workers to 
find out if they were active in 


unions. On the basis of such re- 
ports, examiners could “flunk” 


prospective citizens. 


there. These 550,000 people will 
spend their earnings. Their spend- 
ings will create more jobs. As a re- 
t the gross national product will 
rise by an amount greater than the 
initial $3,375,000,000. Economicts 
have estimated that the increase in 
gross national. product ‘would be 
two to three times the original in- 
crease in exports. On this basis one 
could assume that the rise in the 
te natiofial product would be 
.) times the increase in exports 
or $8,500,000,000. This is roughly 
equivalent to the creation of 1,400,- 
000 new jobs. 


Based on data published by the 
Department of Commerce, 70 per- 
cent of this increase in gross na- 


would be paid out as wages, sal- 
aries, interest, dividends and rents. 
Of this latter sum approximately 
5 percent or $300,000,000 would 
be spent on automobiles. Placing 


the average price of an automobile 
at $2,000, and dividing this figure 
into the $300,000,000, 150,000 
motor vehicles would be sold in 
the domestic market as a result of; 
trade with the socialist world. 150,- 
000 cars mean 15,000 jobs. These 
figures are a minimum. They are 
based on the supposition that the 
socialist world would not buy a 
single vehicle in America. 


(To Be Continued) 
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2 2&--AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
| > bg THE OLD-TIMER 

AR PRESSURE. blew the windbags at City Council 

ts on the issue of opening up the Waterworks Park these 


children to enjoy themselves and cool off. 
the park. Mayor | 


. 


pM wise eon: in a basement underneath the 
; well known attorney writes in the 
East Side Shopper: | 

“{ understand that several members of the police force have . 
been checking on the ee oe Community Club and that 
police visited the priaters who printed the petitions on which so 
many signatures haye been secured. They wanted to know exactly 
who ordered the petitions and who paid for them. 

“To a certain type of public official any organized campaign 
to secuse decent housing or adequate playgrounds and parks loo 
just a little suspicious and possibly subversive. Any picket line, 
even e# children desperate for a place in. which to plav. is regarded 
as un-American and opposed.te law and order.” | 

* 


COMMON COUNCIL MEMBERS who get $12,000 a year 
(they just voted themselves a raise of $7,000) are now scroungi 
around to buy eight cylinder Dodges instead of Fords. This wi 
cost the taxpayers some $500 extra per car, per councilman and 
councilwoman. : 

This is the same council that’s sitting on a request by the. 
Welfare Department for $250,000 emergency funds to handle 
the mounting list of unemployed applicants. | 

Methinks here is a red-hot issue for Common Council can- 
didates James Lin¢oln and Stanley Nowak. Dick Frankensteen, 
also a candidate for Council, on a TV broadcast two weeks ayo, 
said he went along with Cobo’s program, so we guess he wouldn't 
be interested. There is one vacancy this year for council. 

* 

WORKERS AT ELECTION RALLIES are likely to ask all 
candidates for office and particularly for Commer Council where 
they stand on the Detroit Housing Commission which—on its own 
—went into the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals in Cincinnati and 
got a 90 day stay of Judge Arthur Lederle’s order immediately to 
abolish segregated public housing projects in Detroit and the 
segregated lists of Cobo’s Housing Commission. 

A public hearing asked by Senator Charles: Diggs of the City 
Council was granted on this issue for Aug. 4 at City Council 
chambers. Al organizations request permission to speak there. 


* 


DEALERS OF FOOD AND Chrevolet and Plymouth are 
complaining that the race of the three corporations for car sales 


_ is cutting down the dealers’ profits to zero. The companies to 
| empty the jammed salesrooms: and lots are demanding that sales- 


men be given bonuses of $200 for every car sold (not paid of 
course by the corporations birt coming out of the dealers profits). 
aud that very high tradein prices be given for used cars with long 
range payments or no down payments. 7 

In Cleveland a Chevrolet dealer, according to Business Week 
on July 17, insists that from March on not a single Chevrolet agency 


— 


~ WEATNET — 


This is a Body Shop. There’s 
men, women, bodies and heat, 
all kinds of heat, That’s where 


you need.” He walks away and 
I got back to my trade. Dum- 
da-dum-dum— 


— 


FA 1-1599 | 


Michi : 
, editor, 2419 
Detroit, I. 


‘ser & wave’ 


scriptions for the 
tion to Wm. Allan, 
-'W. 'Grand River 


© Seiad) A Sol t Saige Rit tet BAPE S Oe Oh the OREN 


I come in. I'm sweating. My 
name, Joe Wednesday, Union 
Steward. Just trying to beat the 
heat. Dum-da-dum-dum— 
Monday 9:00 A.M. (85 de- 
grees F). I was doing ~ ab- 
normal operation on the chassis 
line. Guy comes up to me and 
says, “Hey, mac, you got enough 


seniority to get up there?” “Cet 
up “where?” I asked. “Sanding,” 


he says. “You can learn a trade.” 
so I used my seniority and got 
up there. Dum-da-dum-dym— 

Monday 9:30 A. M.- (95 de- 
grees F). I was half-way ‘up the 
stairs to the Body Shop. Dum- 
da-dum-dum— 

Monday 10:00 A. M. (105 de- 
grees F), I. am pulling my senior- 
ity and learning a trade. It is a 
great trade. My face and hair 
are turning red from a 
dust. My arm is falling off from 


the doddelbug. My < shirt is — 


wringing wet. I call the boss 
over, just trying to get the facts. 
“How come there is no ventila- 
tion heré in this body shop?” 


| I ask? He says, “If you would 
vibrate that doodlebug faster, 


you'd get all the vetilation 


Monday 12:00 Noon (110 de- 
gree F). The bodies aren't on the 
line anymore. They are floating 
down rivers of sweat. I call the 
boss over again. “I want to file 
a grievance on the heat,” I say. 

ou get your vacation 
pay?” he says. “I am_ talking 
about the heat, the hot weather, 
h-e-a-t,” I say. “I can’t hear 
you, he says and starts to come 
closer. “Don’t get to close to 
any of us,” I yell. But it's too 
late. When he comes to it is 115 
degrees F.: I ask him. “What 
about ventilation?” “What are 
you trying to tell me, Joe, that 
it’s hot in here?” he says. “No, 
only some guy brought corn on 
the cob for lunch and when he 
Tm trying to tell 
air conditioning in 
shop.” Dum-da-dum-dum— 

This case was closed’ when 
Chrysler spent’a couple bucks 
on a fan, and we all froze to 


death. Dum-da-dum-dum— 


- 4. « Joe Wednesday 
(Reprinted from “The Feather 
Merchant,” organ of UAW Lo- 
cal 230.) ; 
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EYEWITNESS IN INDOCHINA, by Joseph Starobin $1_ 


NOW AVAILABLE AT 


BERENSON BOOKSTORE 
_. 2419 Grand River,. Detroit 1 
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By TOMMY DENNIS. 

Continuing developments on the 

electional rast chow, eng te 

greater emp t the Negro/gro 

people are becoming more united |tuni 

and more determined to “ee 
a 


‘eater ter share of 
efits of 
This. demand has never before 


received such a wide degree of 
united suppcrt among the Negro 
people. It is an advanced demand 
which reflects a new higher qual- 
ity that has been expressed in the 
Negro freedom struggle since the 
Supreme Court decision. It is a 
demand that adds to the overall 
fight against McCarthyism — the 
‘fight to preserve democracy in our 


pyre & 

ar, the demand for a Negro 
on the state ticket for auditor- 
general, state treasurer or a univer- 
sity regent has received little vis- 
ible support from labor and other 
forces among the wi white people. 


: Those 


liticians ‘rae have been:c 
posing for ines and presenting |i 
themselves as. friends ofthe Ne-| 

people have a. golden oppor-| ¢ 

tunity .to- demonstrate -their sin-|pres 
cerity. Since neprly all of these 
forces are either in the Democratic 
Party or close to it, they have not 
only the responsibility bat the 
duty to join this fight for more 
representasion. Victory for the! 
Democrats in the 1954 elections 
may hinge on whether they. have 
the support of the overwhelming’ 
number of Negro voters. 5 

The movement for a Ne 

from Michigan in Congress and for 
a Negro on the state ticket has the 
full support of the great. majority 
of the Negro people in Detroit. It 


expresses very clearly their fervent 
desire and determination to have a} Such support would strengthen 


fuller share of freedom now. the fight for democracy and 
- The Negro people are looking! against McCarthyism fascism. It 


to the white people for support|/would strengthen the fight of the 
necessary to achieve these demo-auto workers against the auto 


The vigorous ‘su 
white forces es y in the labor 
pra will a vs! factor to 
strengthening white ey 
so essential for rays successful 
against McCarthyism. It must 

a unity of equals. It cannot be ex- 
pressed only in the i people's 
0| support to the narad struggles of 
Jabor and for t must. 
include support ‘ual & Fran vane 
ocratic forces for sets of the con- 
crete struggles of the Negro peo- 
ple for freedom. 


| sony unity. Pil be a Torvaide le 


trusts“for a new contract and _ bet- 
ig condltic 


‘to ‘prevent this 
- Negro people-| 


obstacle in theit drive to war and/a 
fascism.. The McCarthyites are try- 
ing to extend the \ideological base 
for a mass fascist movement in this| i 


country. 

At: their main ideological 
tla is to anti-communism. They 
are trying to extend it to anti- 
Negroism. In light of the wide- 


——- “eeply ingrained i 
uvinism, this would give the 


fascist the mass support they need 
to establish a fascist dictatorship 
in America. 

that la- 


Therefore the. best wa | 
bor and other liberal and progres- 


oman to come for 
ae necessary support - 
cause. pag Negroes to s 
home .on. election day to 
democratic 


dream. The Bis Pl for suc 
an outcome would rest on 


doorstep of labor leadershi 
ences in the Democratic 


| 


sive forces, both inside and outside | specia 
the Democratic Party, can demon-| 
strate their sincerity in the fight for 
democracy is to give full sup wet 


to the election of a Negro to 


Labor, 


Negro Groups 


Rally for Elections 


DETROIT.— aS labor, 
AFL, CIO and rs Rasaihint un- 
ions, are backing over 70 candi- 
dates in Wayne County, with doz- 
ens more backed in the outstate 
regions for public office in the 
Aiigust 3rd primary. 

Simultaneously and part ot this 
movement for increased represen- 
tation to meet the peoples’ needs 

is the all-time-high number of Ne- 
gro candidates, 53 of whom two 
are running for Congress, State 
Senator Charles Diggs, Jr. in the 
13th District and L. Brad- 
by in the First. Both are running 
on the Democratic ticket. 

Labor and the Negro people 
here have never had so may can- 
didates of their own and _ those 
they are endorsing, as in this pri- 
mary. In the 
have had difficulties raising money 
for PAC. This year, for example, 
at the giant Ford plant over $13,- 
217 was collected in a few weeks. 

The CIO PAC slogan on — 
tons and cards is seen everywhere. 
It is,” The Job You Save May be 
Your Own.” The AFL Labor's! 


League for Political Education ig| 0 


similarly wy 

The plight of 210,000 jobless 
workers in Michi an (over 132,000 
in Detroit) is 
pointed issue in the elections by 
labor. McCarthyism and the de- 
mend for peacetime production is 
being raised. 

Meanwhile, the Michigan CIO 
News, and many other union news- 
papers here have reprinted the 
Mazey remarks against war as 
the recent Michigan CIO conven- 
tion as PAC material. The anti-! 
McCarthy resolution adopted by 


State Dems Urged to 


Put Negro on Ticket 


DETROIT.—Some 200 possible 
delegates to the Wayne County 
and State Democratic Party con- 
ventions right after primary day, 
ox ust 3rd, were urged by Negro 

er Dr. Samuel Milton, incum- 
beat candidate for Coroner, 
bring in a program ot action. ‘One 
“a8 calls for the placing of a 
egro on the Dems state ticket 
for Nov. 

Labor political action commit- 
tee * ee candidates should be 

ae to back this demand, Dr. 

on informed a rally held at 
the ee an Federated Democra- 
tic Club ‘hall on 262 E. Warren, 


last week, : 


The program of action. backed 
by the delegates demands, “Place 
a Negro on the State ticket for 
hen tole ts State. Treasurer 
or ent of a State ee or 
College.” ... apt 


$4°9E2¢ 41 


ast labor lea ers, 


ing made the 


to. 


| 


tibet ys 


the’ Michigan CIO convention has needs, like FEPC, against segre- 
also been widely reprinted in the gated housing policies, for raising 
labor press as part of the election — of workers, increasing un- 
campaign. ps aan payments, for peace 

Labor and the Negro peoples! and against any attacks on the peo- 
election campaign movements, ple’s rights. She said that the 
through PAC and LLPE Commit-| Democratic Party prosecuting at- 
tees, and the Democratic Party, er Gerald K. O'Brien should 
is competing for almost all 1760; be 
precinct delegates posts in Wayne! 
County. As a result voters in the 
1760 precints are being contacted 
by ‘progressive literature and anti- 
Republican men and women seek- 
ing their vote for precint delegate 
and for PAC-LLPE-backed candi- 
dates. 

For example there are 483 Ne-| a 
gro citizens running for precinct | d 


comes to election rallies not to 
drop discrimination cases, parti- 


ed as violators. 
In a moving 


t effort to support the can- 


with many more running in out-! for Congress. 
state cities and areas. “Send Di 


* 
; ‘are men an 
AT AN ELECTION RALLY of) *) 304° 


Negro and white candidates for| 


precinct rash gr held in the First 
Readers in the North Central 


Congressional District last week, 
| State Senator Cora Brown, well 
section of Detroit came through 
this last week with $50 to aid 


‘known Negro woman leader, 

praised the mounting participation 
the Daily Worker in the fund 
drive. This money comes at a 


the working people in political] 
time when -finances on the pa- 


action. 
She saw it as being stimulated 
per are in desperate shape. The 
editors of the papers have in- 


by the recent decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court against segrega- 
tion. She called for electing men 
weg recy i .ceice. who: will not formed us that unless immedi a 
i 
id to fight for the pex res funds are rushed to the pa 
rescue (like the North Central 
readers did) there is imminent 
mars that the paper cannot be 
published. Rush funds to P. O. 
Box 136, Cooper Station, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


We are happy to announce 
that in the last month or so we 
picked up some 52 subs for the 
Michigan Worker and 32 for the 
Daily Worker. HAVE YOU RE- 
NEWED YOUR SUB? HAVE 
YOU GOT A NEW READER? 


We have raised just $270 of 


our goal of $2200 in the fund | 
rath, LET’S GOll 


to Congress if we 
women she con- 


Qualifications 


Goerge Humphrey, secretary of 
the treasury in the Eisenhower 
administration, was a director of 
over 3. companies before joining 
the cabinet. His 1952 salary was 


over $305,000. 


Insurance Firms | 


Insurance companies own ap- 
proximately $78.2 billion, consid- 
erably over 10% of the total cor- 
porate assets in the U.S. OF this 
amount, the top companies own 
about $51.4 billion. 


arply reminded- when he’ 


cularly where police were at 


appeal to sai 
the lily white character of the’ 
Michigan _Congressional .delega- 
tion, Senator Brown, appealed for 


idacy of her fellow Senator, 
delegates in Wayne County alone, | |Charles Diggs, Jr., now running: 


creasing - 


+ Witien an 


edition 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JULY 25, 1954. 


‘Wonderful Things K een 
Coming Your Way 


From Chrysler Corp.” 


HAMTRAMCK-—A Chrysler slo- report that foremen ahd other su- 
gan says “wonderful things keep/|pervision try to use the great un- 
coming your way from Chrysler employment as a means of pong 
Cor engl. ae ap of this last over increased production 
week was speeding up workers on weakening of conditions. 
production on ge body mould-| When the workers. of the body 
ings 25% and solinhed manpower moulding resisted the s up, the 
25%. ‘company locked out 5,500 mem- 

The company public relations! bers of the union, sending them 
man held his ala up in horror home. 
when newsmen nwa him. if the Another’ example of the “won- 
union charge ‘that this was a derfyl things” from Chrysler Cor- 
“speedup” were true? poration was the news given union 

He said. the increase in produc- shop stewards at the Dodge Press 
tion rates, and the reduciion of the|plant last week that.from now on 
manpower were given on the basis the five minute washup time be- 
of “aptitude tests.” Workers on the fore quitting would - discon- 
operation were reported | as saying tinued. . 
that the “aptitude tests” were to} This will affect ‘some 2,000 


test the workers to see if they ' 
would knuckle down under a/ workers, and if the Chrysler com- 
pany gets away with it, they will 


speedu 

Sado. worknt said: “They think seek to introduce it in all their 
because 20,000 of our brothers plants. Dodge UAW local leaders 
and sisters’ are walking the street, state that a strike vote will prob- 
that they can get away with in- ably be taken if the ‘company tries 


uction and layin 
off more workers. Well, eign to effect this elimination of a ma- 


another thing coming.” Workers jor concession won by workers. . 


A special primary election edition. of the Michigan 

Worker will be issued August 1. It will be full of elec- 

tion stories on candidates and issues. We urge all our 
_ readers to order special bundles and go out and sell. 


DETROIT.—As a followup to:time workers, those working under 
his charge that the Eisenhower ad-|35 hours a week. 
ministration is covering up the real} In Michigan the status "Ye 210,- 
economic hardships being suffered | go ‘state wide unemployed, 132,-| 


lin the developing crisis, UAW and 
CIO president Walter P. Reuther|0 in Detroit and 65,000 workers. 


has called ‘on Eisenhower to con- 
vene a National Conference to 
tackle layoffs. Labor sources now 
jestimate that five and one half mil-/ 
ion are unemployed ‘with the total 
rising steadily. Some 40,000 work- 
ers : week are exhausting their un-/t 
employment payments... -.. 

Also there are :&8 emancenne parte! 


‘on oro relief with 2,111 


+ eon ge ars 
pauper cath waasane 


REUTHER ASKS IKE FOR JOBLESS 


fc ace eae eae 


to go’ thi 

Albert Cobo's|a iy 
wad 

can get si6-a week “for food| 


a year ago. Retail ales dropped 
two and ong half percent. ) 


Reuther said, mass purchasing 
Drees 5 called for a vast pro- 


wer of the people fe ae $ 
power from July, 1953 to A pai 
1954, Also the first five pied ape 


y 2 


~, 


tor a man, his wile and two werd 
‘| Because ‘ of this: unemployment,’ be 


ad 


OF C 


By Joseph Clark | rag 

THE LAST BIG shooting war in the world has ended. Dulles took 
a walk and our government refused to. sign the peace — but Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union and China joined the peoples of Indochina in 
signing the cease fire agreement. 

How tremendous a victory this is for the cause of peace is evident 
in the reports that French Premier Mendes-France and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov have already discussed a new big power conference 
to settle the German question. 


The world now faces the issue: End the Cold War. 
As the whole world exults in the great‘gain for peace the honor and. 


good name of our country were damaged by the words which Under-Sec- 
retary of State, General Walter Bedell Smith uttered at the end of the Ge-, 
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neva conference: 
“As I stated on July 18, my 


Otto Leads 
The Way 


IT IS SHEER summer 
‘madness that this newspaper 
should be on the verge of 
financial calamity this week. 


Because areas like Michi- 
igan, which only sent $20 this 

t week toward our $110,000 
Fond drive, and Ohio, nothing 
at all, the urgency has me 
sharper. 
over, but we have some $40,000 
to go. 

Here and there we can report 
a bright spot. Last week we 
told you that Wisconsin was the 
first state to reach its quota: 
Maryland's $500 sent this week 
leaves it but $100 to’go for sec- 
ond place. Colorado has only 
$15 to finish. Ilinois’ $1,000 this 
week means the state has al- 
most reached 50 percent. But 
Ohio's mysterious silence is 


alarming. 
. 


AND YET we know that our 
readers want to help; it is a mat- 
ter of getting to them. Sally's 
example, for instance. This tire- 
less young woman of our busi- 
ness office visited a summer re- 
sort this past weekend; with the 
cooperation of a devoted Sup- 
porter ofthe paper, a group of 
vacationists organiz a party 
within a few hours on a Satur- 
day night: it netted $92 for the 
campaign. 

The camper, named Otto, said 
this is only a start. He intends to 
keep it uj? at the camp for the 
rest of the summer. if our de- 
voted readers who may be vaca- 
tioning this summer _ follow 
Otto's example, wherever they 
are, our paper will be able to 
‘pull Sichah our critical finan- 
cial slump. 


Our drive should be: 


md 


a. 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A: 


There Are Gian ts in These Da ys 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I STOOD the nine innings while the bright blue sky 
over rightfield at Ebbets Field turned purple and then a 
gloomy black as the Giants beat the Dodgers the fifth time 


feat induces 
thought, 
contemp- 


a 
s a 
Pps - Ye 
<7 “ * 
ye 
“o 4 
ee. 
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In my day it was Babe Ruth, 
before him, Home Run ..Baker, 
my childhood hero. -Now it’s 


Willie Mays, a Ciant, true, yet 
a young man of irresistible qua- 


lities. This Babe Ruth. of the 
Fifties is a young Negro lad 
from Alabama,‘ near Birming- 


ham where the steel furnaces 


roar. Yes, it is a new day, for 
{ find ee cheering every 


Willie comes‘ to. + 


bat, or makes one of his scin- 
tillating catches in the. gloam- 
ing, his hands cupped near his 
waist. Oh, why could he not be 


a Dodger 


My Dodgers are losing, go- 
ing down sadly, like a reigning 
dynasty goes dowh. Maybe’ I'm 
wrong, maybe tlie Dodgers: can 


make a comeback this season, 


che oar ae 
ess. The e of victory 

in their: faces, the winner is in 
their stance. Yes, new times. I 
lament the passing of this dynas- 


ty, the reign of Jackie Robinson, 


of Pee Wee Reese, of the rural 


Roy Campanella, who stands 
like a squat but noble Roman as 
the Visigoths attack the walls, 
Well, life is a beginning and an 


‘ending: so this is the end of the 


great Dodger sway who are go- 
ing out like the Caesars, 


No, I think, by the fourth in-. 


ning, they won't ‘make . it this 


» I can't see it. And I.note . 


year 
the bent back and_ drooping 
shoulders of . 
Napoleon bac 


feat induces | 
be worth while. 
government is not prepared to 
join in a declaration by the con- 
ference such as is submitted.” 
At his press conference last 
Wednesday President LEisen- 
hower said there were “features 
which we do not like,” in the 
cease fire. But he had to pledge 
that the U. S. “will not use 
force” to upset the agreement. 
While ‘the President did not 
spell out the features of the 
cease fire which he did not like 
there is no doubt that the pledge 
of free. elections uncontaminated 


—_ 


co 


, 
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I Saw Indochina’‘s 


Invincible Fighters 
—See Page 4 


by foreign troops or influence is 
high on the list. Our represen- 
tatives at Geneva fought tooth 
and nail for pos elec- 
tions indefinitely. and then hold- 
ing them only under foreign 
control. : 

Similarly, our representatives 
in Geneva expressed strong op- 
position to a truly neutral na- 
tions armistice commission such 
as was finally agreed upon, con- 
sisting of India, Canada and 
Poland. 

* 

THE HISTORIC agreement 
agreed on at Geneva is in no 
small measure a tribute to the 
American ple who resisted 
Dulles’ sad Minit and Know- 
land’s prodding for armed U. S, 
intervention in the Indochina 
war, 

On April 25, the day before 
the Geneva conference opened, 
this» newspaper declared: 

“John Foster Dulles may rush 
back and forth across the At- 
lantic trying his. best to wreck 

(Continued on Page 13) 


Alston, like 
from exile yet — 
- fated to lose Waterloo, he is the 


man to blame. Maybe they are . 


right, these fans who .cannot 


find it in them ta point.the fine... Pai a, 
2 wed he took a walk. PAS Kee es 


Preacher. Roe; '' of : : <4 (Centinued on Page Apes 
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By MILTON HOWARD | 


THE COUNTRY got a satisfied look at a new kind of Joe McCarthy: The imitation- ny 


Hitler was force to accept the “resignation” of his goon, Roy Cohn, a féw hours before the Sen- 
ate sub-committee was ready to fire the shifty-eyed “anti-Communist” operator who had 


GOP Baits Liberals 
For Atomic Expose 


By BERNARD BURTON 
THE JUNIOR SENATOR from Tennessee hurled some 


acid-dipped barbs toward the Republican side of the aisle 


NOSE UNDER: THE TENT! 


as he declared that if Harry Truman were President he would 


| disgusted the country. 

This was a McCarthy who was 
tasting defeat. 

None of his usual blather 
about “you - are-stopping-me-from- 
fighting-communism worked this 

time. He lost the first round in the 
iowen of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings. He had been forced to 
drop e smelly Don Surine and 
jtake him on his private payroll. 
He still had the cold-faced Francis 
Carr and the faker of photos, 
James Juliana. 

On hearing of Cohn’s fli o*. 
Senator Flanders (R-Vt), who 
been leading the fight on McCar- 
thy in the Senate, said: 

“So far so good. This of course 
does not reach the heart of the 
problem presented by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin.” 

But he writhed with hate and 
frustrated anger as he faced the 
new fact that America now dares 
to question his right to replace 
the American Constitution with his 
“kick-them-in-the-belly” regime. 

* 


OF COURSE, it is only a round 
that he has lost and not the battle 


{as ? opm He gave out with his stand- 
ar 


yawp that Cohn’s miserable 
flight was “a victory for the Com- 
munist Party.” 

Obviously he is still pasntingy 
heavily on the drug-like effect o 
the “red menace” poison to head 
off defeat in the next round he 
faces. 

This is Senator Ralph Flanders’ 
resolution to censure his conduct 

as “unbecoming a Senator.” 

” This resolution comes up on 
July 30 on the floor of the Senate. 
Flanders was forced by top GOP 
pressure, joined by some Demo- 
crats, to drop his motion to kick 
McCarthy out as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Flanders then offered his cen- 
sure motion which puts the GOP 


‘and Democratic Senators on the 


spot in front of the voters for the 
coming November elections. 
While McCarthy was tasting de- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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ABOR AFFAIRS 


¢ Brashoff from the White House 
°A Dog for ‘Wild Bill’ Jenner ef 


BRUSHOFF was seen in the 
reply by the White House to 
the appeal by John L. Lewis, 
Dave Beck and David McDon- 
ald for action to halt unemploy- 
ment. The reply, published in 
the United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal, claimed the recession was 
over and there was, therefore, 
no need for further action. 
“The facts show, the letter 
stated, “that the decline’ which 
began last year has halted.” 
The letter, written by Sherman 
Adams, assistant to the Presi- 
dent, did not reply to that state- 
ment from three labor leaders 
that some four million are un- 
employed .and many on part 
time. The UMW Journal com- 
mented that the reply was a 
significant statement of govern- 


mental policy.” 
® 


THREAT to liquidate Press- 
ed Metals of America Inc., in 
Port Huron, Mich., was issued 
by owners as the UAW-CIO 
balked at taking a wage cut. 
Local leaders said they heard 
the company was going to close 
with or without a wage cut. 
Local had offered to negotiate 
on basis of union agreement. 


* 


UNUSUAL LOAN was being 
made by the AFL Hat union. 
President Alex Rose revealed 
the union was lending $25,000 
to the Kartiganer Hat Corp. to 
keep it in business. The union 
will lend the firm $50,000 from 
its treasury while each of the 
1,000 employes will lend $200 
either from personal savings or 
by obtaining a bank loan. A 
10%-month strike against the 
Hat Corp. of America was re- 
cently completed by the union 
at a cost to the membership of 
$2 million and with tthe union 
$1 million im debt. 

* 

WESTINGHOUSE _ Electric 


in East Pittsburgh ° ‘sent’ home 
5 000 workers for attending a 
mass meeting of the I IO 
on company time. The filly au- 
thori strike votes to back 
IUE. contract demands. The 
company took ‘similar punitive 
action against 1,000 workers in: 
its wobuiibie, O i — 


* 


-- 7-DAY STRIKE at the Ar- 
mour plant in Chicago was set- 
tled. CIO Packinghouse Local 
347 struck after the company | 
tried- to-double job load for oil- 
ers in the Motive power depart- 
ment, 
* 

POVERTY CLAIMS by rail- 
roads were exposed as gigantic 
hoax in arbitration board hear- 
ings on wage demands of Broth- 
erhapd of Locomotive Engineers. 
As example, the case of the St. 
Louis Southwestern (Frisco 
Lines) was cited. Investments. 
in the railroad in 1942 was now 
worth $23,300. 

* 

SLATE headed by President 
oseph Curran was elected in 
CIO 10 National Maritime referen- 
dum. Defeated was opposition 
headed by former vice president 
Hulbert Wamer and former sec- 

retary Neal Hanley. 


* 


WATCH OUT for “Wild Bill” 
Jenner is the warning of the 


‘ Indiana CIO Council. Referring 


to the GOP Senator from the 
Hoosier State, the Council not- 
ed that he was elected to the 
Senate by “less than 20 percent..- 
of Indiana's citizens.” It asked 
what happened to repayment 
which Jenner was supposed to 
make to the government. for an 
injury allegedly incurred in serv- 
ice. If Jenner has not been able 
to find the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Council's fact sheet 
stated, “we are willing to fur- 
nish him with a seeing eye dog.” 


probably be facing “impeachment; — 

roceedings’ now. And Sen. Wil-' 
_jiam F. ails the Republican 
majority leader, could scarcely: 
contain: himself as Sen. Albert 
Gore continued to indict the grand | 


b lans of the Administra- 
i Ah a og imam By GEORGE MORRIS 


Most observers had thought the| LABOR unions, up against 
Repu sie machine had pulled!a stiffened front of employers, 
thei b on a we — the!are building up what looks 
Tide oil deal of the last ses- 
sion, and that all else would be| like a strike movement over a 
small potatoes. But they hadn't: 
guaged the swollen appetite of 
the Cadillac cabinet. Tlie new 
atomic giveaway deal threatened 
to put Tideland into the penny 


ante category. 
True, the atomic deal did not 


involve as much -boodle right off— 
$140 million in atoms compared 
with $55 billion in Tideland oil. 
But a principle was being estab- 
lished to guarantee future atomic 
giveaways. "Sig . 


INVOLVED immediately was, 
a proposal by President Eisen- this writing 36,000 U.S. Rubber 


hower for the Atomic Energy, ‘Co. Workers were ready to go 
Commission .to contract for the, out unless a favorable “pattern” is 
building of a privately run steam] set in the renewed’ talks with 
power plant’ at West Memphis, met go" The other of the “Big 
Ark. Negotiations were already|¥our’—Goodrich and Firestone— 
underway with the -Dixon-Yates er ct ee time on strike 


combine which runs the Middle 
South Utilities Inc., and the South- 


ern 
Puaamakly this ‘plant would. 


revlace the 600,000 kilowatts that} dustry 
the AEC’s atom. plant at Paducah, 
Ky., ‘was from the Ten-|' 
nesse Valley Authority. Scrapped 
completely was TVA's request for 
another power plant at_ Fulton, : 
Tema " meet expanding needs of, 


as 408, “Page:.11),/°° 


the current strikes is not yet a 
“wave” judged by usual standards. 


current strikes, the issues involved 
and the wen displayed by work-; 
ers in many industries, points to 
a rise of oe struggles. 

The most important is the con- 
tinuing strike of 110,000 * north- 
"| west and-California AFL and CIO 
lumber. workers now in the sixth 
week. Another is of 23,000 Good- 

year Rubber and Tire Workers in 


‘wide front. The magnitude of 


But the widespread scope of the 


a plants that began July 9. At 


Strikes Batter 


: 


those strikes is that they are 
struggle for another round of wage 
increases while the employers feel 
that the legislative and political 
aid they have acquired since 
Eisenhower took over, and the 
heavy increase in unemployment, 
should enable them to bypass a 
raise this year. For a while there 
appeared to be some doubt wheth- 
er labor would pick up enough 
steam for a wage movement this 
lyear as certain unions indicated 


a willingness to even take a cut! 


or just’ renew old pacts. 

The steel settlement definitely, 
gave the wage fight a “pattern.” 
Following that pact with its “pack- 
age” estimated at nine cents, there 
was a noticeable pickup. 


‘UNION OFFICIALS who were 
inclined to simply renew old pacts 
found: themselves. under strong 
pressure’ of their members. “If 
steel got a raise why can't. we?” 
was question labor | officials 
confronted. In fact, many of them 
took. the bull by the horns and 
went out in front for a-raise. 


followed. in the industry, with 
ieee tf etic, Inened 


‘land a strike. vote is now under| 
way among its. workers. Strike 
votes are being taken by the Mine, 
Mill and ‘Saale Workers (Ind,) 
in the copper and brass industry. 
The Joint CIO-AFL negotiations 
in the meatpacking industry will 
probably come a head in August. 


* 
THEY REFLECT a feeling of 


the way the 4,000 production, 
workers at the big Armour plant 
of Chicago walked out in sup- 
port of just a handful of mechani- 
cal department workers who were 
given a heavier workload. Even; 


more significant . is the fact that 


workers are alenost all white. 


‘Tough Boss Front 


Sothe companies are playing 
fire in this situation. Westinghouse 
Electric, for example, hit back at 
resistance to speedup at its new 
$45,000,000 Columbus, Ohio, 
plant, with a penalty layoff for 
the production workers. A similar 
penalty was invoked for 5,000 
workers at the main Westinghouse 
plant in East Pittsburgh because 
the workers staged a demonstra- 
tion at the plant for a decent ee 
raise. 


Or take the way the 10,000; SS co 
workers of Chrysler main Dodge Bee 2 & PS 
Plant in Detroit stood by a group Sata: 


of speeded-up workers. 
workers are 


burning 
most of them have hed litle eat tegu- i 


‘ SUNDAY. 


» Anata? 
’ J ad 
tice, not only the investigators but ,this so-called “Office for the Prd« 
the judges of whether people! tection of the Constitution,” is Dr, _ 
should: be employed. Manfred Roeder former chief 
If this went on it could easily judge of the German Air Force. ° 
lead to me 2 disappearing. per-| Jn 1942 he tried and sentenced 


haps not d the of con- 
centration camps, “but behind the| *? death one of the undergro 
anti-Nazi groups. 


barbed wire of suspicion,” he said. } 
: * Frau Greta Kuckhoff, whose 
husband, a noted German writer, 


was one of those executed then 

wrote in 1947: 7 

ie oe Base a es “Roeder produced the death 
aa ce tee: sentences on the conveyor-belt 

even on mem sa cae tees system. . 

se &-,| “A little student girl, who had 

i | translated an illegal appeal for the 

#7 man she loved, was sent to die for 

1 it. | 
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R. ADENAUER is to have Adenauer’s reply to the growing|of an attack made by ‘Adenauer 
a new style Gestapo. West criticism in West Germany of his “setts on Dr. Reinhold Maier, 
re ity ES es tegen apes yer ormer Prime Minister of Baden- 


J sad | _. |Wuerttemberg and a member of}. 
are to be unified and mate] THE COVERNMENT  stats|the Free Democratic Party 
— af an ©’ ment was made on the second day ‘d D ye etd: “h 1 gta 
more efficient, the West German} of two-day debate arising out|/*#@,Dr. Adenauer, he — 

. Bundestag (Parliament) was told.| , _ {nections with the East.” Dr. Aden- 

The announcement was made by | auer, who was addressing his 
Dr. Gerhard Schroeder, a former {Christian Democratic Party, quot- 
Nazi and exponent >f Hitler racial ed information from his State Se- | 

; ies, who is now Minister of curity forces to prove the point. | gememerersees 

Interior in Dr. Adenauer's gov- This admission that the State #2372 
Security forces were bein 3 ee a 
to check u 


auer coalition caused widespread |#.7724 
— es 
Dr. Maier later pointed out that ga2% 
the State Security forces were a ie, Ms 

revival of the Gestapo. oe 
In the two-da debate — ig ae 
tion to Adenauer police methods (a7 
came from the Social Democrats. | #34233 
| * eg 


sn ala PRP es we ax he 
a . ae ma a an ¢ Soe 
OIE IE EE 
. es A ay eee on *f Oey 
. . nt * » JOA *. = 


ernment, 

Dr. Schroeder declared that the 
time had come when the compe- 
titive and conflicting work of sev- 
eral bodies collecting “ ity” in- 
formation must be united. — 

The effect of unification will be 
that services which have already 
been used in West Germany to fry 
to terrify not only Communists but 
also Social Democrats and Liber- 
als, will become more powerful 
than ever. Cee 

And they will be entirely under | |g 


the control of a man who was no a Pe 
_¢| | Sees 


“Two young mothers, one of 
them scarcely 19 years old, were 
allowed to live on atter their hus- 
bands had been hanged in order 
2 |{to give birth to their babies in 

See # |prison. Then they were collected 

PROF. CARLO SCHMID, their | 2 # and driven, manacled, to the gal- 
chief speaker and vice-president of Ze 8 1 | lows.” 
the Bundestag, accused the Aden- be | Dr. Adenauer. announced last 
auer Government of using this po- oe ;week that his government would 


oe . 
Ped « * , 
« 7 


eee ee * 
i oe 


. 

6 Oe 
. 

* o * <) _ 


ADENAUER 


»* , ‘ , [ b ‘ 


HIMMLER 


“cg ae J 
et.” dor “ . 
em 
~~ 


Seats 
RS I ele 


the Nazis but who joined them | : ° | He warned that the Federal Se- | with its scheme for a propaganda 
long before the war. This is Dr. curity offices had become, in prac- ‘committe to control the press. 
states of obligations to reduce con- 
ventional armaments and armed 
duction of A and H bombs and, Summarize a on a mining, 
} Fs "— provides for no step in the direc-, production and use of atomic ma- 
radio and TV have suppressed {7 neler g Sataa 4 
the news of this discussion. ie: * 


forces. 
1 of banning the bombs. | terials and atomic energy; shall de- 
The meeting took place in Lon- &4 


jrerymeowen control agency shall ef- 
fect inspection on a permanent ba- 
sis without the right to interfere 
Cr mternational inspection le 
By JOSEPH CLARK | } atin ae ownership of atomic resources.'the interantional control agency 
es peste’. 2) is eegeeeee Our representatives also proposed shall supervise the activities of en- 
NCE more an international #% | lye? oe 
re ‘mand and verify the information 
‘ THE PREC aileq | submitted by states regarding ar- 
don from May 13 to June 22. The ' support sais Shee heen; e qa maments and armed forces; make 
U.S., USSR, Britain, France and 
Canada, participated, comprising 


: "x oe in e “ . 
. . . ny ae sy Bar 
ey DO Oe 


momentary wartime associate of | an lice material in election campaigns despite criticism, also go ahead 
in the internal affairs of states. The 
international control agency shall 
supervise the fulfillment by all 
the Eisenhower plan for an inter- terprises engaged in mining, pro- 
discussion on atomic con- aational. atomic materials pool cessing and using atomic materials 
trol and inspection has taken oe ee which allows the continued pro-| and atomic energy; collect and 
place and once more the press, ja. 

- f' system of international inspection | recommendations to governments 
. BA cea oe Soe jcan be seen from the actual text 24 the Security Council on ques- 
a subcommittee of the United Na- @ bi pe: oe Eons ‘of its proposal, as follows: tions related to the production, 
tions - Disarmament- Commission. | ong: “Rial te aga ogame | #4 International contro! shall’ Storing and use of atomic yp 
There were accounts in various vs i hag alae | erm blished -ac and atomic energy, as well as on 

, over all enterprises , , 
we ye questions related to the reduction 


papers but the actual record of ! RRR Es See He 
this meeting, now available, shows Sao a vee — Ba ssp of armaments and armed forces of 


that the reports in the big busi- 9% of atomic materials and atomic en- States. 


ness papers had no relationship ergy, as well as over conventional * 
| | | | JHE New 


wand what bas Ta es ‘ ene wie Bre tA ROR 3 armaments. | : York Times and 
"te ies abe te pe mee PS ee ga i, ee =| “B. To effect measures of con-, other commercial papers said that 


ees ie Kae” ser 


’ Be Be Bei a at 
PORE POTS Re 


a 7 2° 
ax se . ade aa a : ty La q 
BM OBS AERIS GIP Re Be * 
a CF a Oe PO ee FZ 


startling to anyone who has fol- over atomic enterprises as well, the Soviet Union was proposing 
lowed the actual record of the dif- oe proved mecven sit 4 armaments, | atomic disarmament because it 
ferences between our government an international control agency wanted to maintain its advantage 
and the Soviet Union on nsgep-8t ‘shall be established within the) in conventional arms. However, 
energy. But it is startling to the framework of the Security Coun-/the record shows that the Soviet 
American public which has been cil. The personnel of this agency representatives also proposed a 
deprived of this information in a shall be selected on an interna-| one-third reduction of all conven- 
most systematic way. tional basis. tional arms and armed forces. Con- 

| ° “C. The task of the international] trol over this arms reduction would 

THE ACTUAL RECORD of agency shall include inspection of|be international and under the 
the London meeting shows that enterprises mining atomic raw ma-|same system of UN sponsored in- 
asec Roey ween an Srakscd prodtang shee me-jpecton ws the ban Ofte A and 


~ Washington Would Have Shocked McCarthy a 


to a pledge never to use A or H. production would be open to these 
bombs; second that the powers international inspectors. 

agree to ban the ‘bombs under a} The record shows further that 
fool-proof em of control andj our government opposed both pro- 
inspection, directed by the UN, in ml Instead our representatives 
which inspection is permanent and proposed a system based not on 
in which every phase of atomic’ inspection but on_ international 


ne 


out the country. 


gg ries What If Burgoyne _ 
The following is a e er 0 movement In America , 
axe Was on Long Island? 


Speaking in Parliament last week, British Labor Party 

leader Clement Attlee strikingly used American revolutionary 

history to show the realities of Washington's seizure of China's 

island of Formosa and its backing of Chiang Kai-shek. We 

dnly add to Attlee’s remarks the sometimes forgotten 

fact that the flagrant action of grabbing Formosa took place 
long before the Chinese started fighting in Koreal 

Here is what Attlee said: 


letter written to Robert Klon- 
sky,:Philadelphia Smith Act vic- 
tim, and a member of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade, from Wil- 
liam Gallacher, outstanding 
Communist leader in Great 


Paisley, Scotland. 
“Dear Bob: 

“. . » From the news I get I 
gather that a change is takin 
place and that a realization o 
what pmo om — is 
spreading throu t tes. 
It has been really b ici 


in Scotland was a young Bar- 
rister, Thomas Muir. Fraternal 
relations were developed with 
the Jacobins and as a conse- 
quence the most ferocious 
‘smear campaign was carried 
on against Muir and his assuci- 
ates. While Muir wds in Paris 
towards the end of 1793 a war- 
rant was issued for his arrest. 
When he returned to Scotland 
he was loaded with chains and 
taken to Edinburgh. 

“THERE WITH several 
others, he was put on trial for 
conspiring to overthrow the 
government and convicted. 


also protest meetin were 
held. But the fear-ridden rul- 
ing class of Britain went ahead 
with a whole series of purges 
and prosecutions. 

“George Washington was 
deeply interested in the case of 
Thomas Muir. When in spite of 
protests, he was desnatched to 
Botany Bay, Washington quietly 
arranged for a sloop to be fitted 
out in New York harbour. When 
all was ready, it sailed for Syd- 
ney. It put in at the harbour 
there ostensibly for water. While 
the Governor entertained the 
officers on the sloop, a party of 
sailors went in search of Muir, 
located him and got him safely 
aboard the sloop. 

“What WOULD McCarthy 
say to that? Think of it. Wash- 
ington sending a naval craft to 


person 

the seat which they thin 

-jongs to themselves on the Se- 
it C cil. 
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NOW A PEACEFUL GERMANY! 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE played a big part in 
helping win the cease-fire at Geneva. The outcry of the 

people against the Eisenhower Administration’s ‘plan to 
to send troops to Asia and keep the war going, was of 
major importance. 

In bringing this eight-year-old colonial war to an 
end, we have helped end the last remaining conflict 
threatening the peace of the world. 

This victory has opened the door to new efforts to 
settle other colonial wars, such as those being waged 


against the peoples of Malaya, Kenya and Tunisia. More. 


important, it gives us the chance to bring about a period 
- Of peaceful co-existence. 


THIS MEANS, in the first plane. to block the efforts 
now being made to restore German militarism, and create 
a new Munich. Munich was a compact between Anglo- 
French and German-Italian imperialism to give the Nazi 
Generals a free hand in Europe. — - 

Certain Senators are now convincing themselves that 
they can achieve this second Munich. | 

But neither through continued pressure for the Eu- 
ropean Army plan (EDC) nor through a grant of sham 

“sovereignty” to the Nazi Generals can they turn back the 
clock to 1938. 

Our current Municheers overlook the fact that Munich 
brought about the destruction of French independence and 
placed Britain in mortal peril. 

The Ruhr imperialists and the Nazi Generals have 
their own plans for world conquest, quite different from 
those of Wall Street. This fact seems to escape the Know- 
lands, Nixons and Dulleses. After all, they don't have to 
worry over jobs lost from the loss of markets to Krupp & 
Company. 

But American working men and women do have to 

worry about this probability. Together with the German, 
French, British, Czech, Polish, Soviet and other European 
workers, we have to worry about the effect of unteashi 
the murderers of Belsen and Dachau against the people of 
Europe and the world. 

Now we have a chance to remove this threat. If, in 
the spirit of the Geneva Conference, we insist on negotia- 
tions to settle the question of the unity and peacefulness of 
Germany, we can win another victory and add finis to the 


cold war itself. 


THE DEMOCRATS AND McCARTHY 


SENATOR FLANDERS of Vermont warned the GOP 
that if it follows the leadership of McCarthy it is sunk. 

For the country will know how to recognize the guilt 
of the party which helps McCarthy try to Hitlerize the 
U. S. A. 

But the Democrats in Washington cant seem to grasp 
this yet, and they havent been told in firm language that 
such is the case. 

For example, the three Democrats on the McCarthy 
committee — Symington, Jackson and McClellan — who 
tangled with McCarthy during the recent hearings sud- 
denly were afraid to join with GOP Senator Potter to fire 
_ the las ex-FBI Francis Carr. 

Potter was ready to defy McCarthy on this issue, but 


the Democrats began to waver and said this would “let 


McCarthy claim they oppose the investigation a Commu-. 


nism.” 
Amazing how this McCarthy trick still ion power to 


_ drug and paralyze his victims even when they start to fight 
back! 
a | a . 


BUT THE COUNTRY, we are sure, wants the U. S. 
Senate to pass the Flanders motion to censure McCarthy 
on July 30 when his motion comes up! + 

Millions of voters want McCarthy ieed to testify 
under oath on his spy rings, his weird financial deals with 
the corporations, and his defense of the Nazi murderers of 
helpless American GI prisoners! 

At the very least, they want the Democrats to lead 
the fight to censure McCarthy, the yoon who has branded 
them as responsible for “20 years of treason.” 

The voters, especially in the trade unions, are telling 
their U. S. Senators they want McCarthy censured on July 


‘white workers—with racist appeals 


_|ment among the white workers in a 


|that the 


Drive Against School Edict 


Speeial te The Worker 


MIAMI, Fila. 


WHAT APPEARED to be a forum held in Miamis West Little River Community 
Center on the night of July 15,1954, where the pros and cons of segregation would be dis- 
cussed, turned out to be a racist rally to launch a grass roots rebellion against the U. S. 


Constitution. | 

The meeting has been announced 
as an informal discussion of a pe- 
tition to plumb the sentiment of 
Floridians on the segregation is- 
sue. But speaker after speaker, as 
the evening unfolded, aroused the 
audience of some 400 — mainly 


against the National Association for 
en Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. 

Milton Piedra, one of the most 
vocal participants, told the group 
that the NAACP is “the same as 
Communists,” and called for unity 
against “sending our children to 
school with N - - - - - s.” 

* 

EMBOLDENED by Piedra’s ora- 
tory, other speakers let drop the in- 
formation that “high government 
officials” are behind the movement 
and that these officials have con- 
tributed money only for the pres- 
ent, but would personally join the 
group after it had been built up. 


A petition was introduced to the 
meeting with statements, one head- 
ing a column on each side of the 


page. One side read: 

“We the undersigned are in fa- 
vor of continuing segregation in 
the .public schools in the state of 
Florida.” 

The other read: 

“We the undersigned are op- 
posed to segregation in the public 
schools in the state of Florida.” 


* 


THESE petitions-are sponsored, 
as was the meeting, by the Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, 
an outfit with headquarters in New 
England. They looked innocent 
enough, -but Piedra and. others, in 
outlining the perspective of the 
leaders, said that each person sign- 
ing the petition will be asked to 
join another type of organization— 
The National Association for the. 
Advancement and Protection of the 
Majority of the White People 
(NAAPMWP). This NAAPMWP is 
incorporated in Georgia. Piedra is 
the NAAMWP Florida representa- 
tive. 

“We intend to destroy the power 
of the NAACP with the 
NAAPMWP,” declared one. speak- 
er. 

A woman, who looked well-to- 
do said that five or six of her friends 
with cars would work with canvass- 
ing crews to see that her section of 
the state was covered with the mes- 
sage of the group. Future meetings 
were outlined; the canvassing from 
door‘to-door was planned. 

* 

AN ATMOSPHERE of dedicated 
campaigning was created capped 
with the proposal to organize a 
meeting in the Dade County Din- 
ner Key Auditorium for Gov. Her- 
man Talmadge, of Georgia, “in a 
few days.” 

The object of the leaders, and the 
apparent strategy of the racist sub- 
versives, is to create such an at- 
mosphere with the circulation of 
their fake referendum that it will 
be doubly hard to implement the 
Supreme Court's decision against 
segregation. 

Piedra and the other leaders of 
the racists cannot be shrugged off 
as crack pots. It is og they 
have some strong backers. They 


have chosen to challenge the sup-) 


porters of constitutional govern- 


state where industry is not so well 
developed. And it is clear from 
whet sont me. 06: Shp tele eae 
racists are attempting to 


build a grass roots pla among 


| ton, W. Va., 


through 


THE WEEK 


IN CIVIL 


LIBERTIES 


© AFL Backs 5th Amendment 
© Congress OK’s Bill Against Press 


CONGRESS has passed and . 
sent to the President a bill pro- 
viding that all organizations 
ruled subversive by the SACB 
must register all printing ma- 

and even mimeogra 

machines. At- the same time 
Senate Judiciary Committee 
postponed consideration of an 
immunity bill, which wrecks the 
fifth amendment and a wire- 
tapping Mill. The Senate Com- 
mittee endorsed a Brownell mea- 
sure for the death penalty for 
peacetime “spying.” And it ok’d 
a bill to screen workers from 
“naaaahie’ belet they mnight 
fe % t 
become "‘wohyersive.” 


THE JUSTICE Department 
on the West Coast said Commu- 
nists are dangerous because they 
appeal to reason and not to vio- 
lence. In its argument against 
the appeal of William Schneider- 
man and his 13 Smith Act co- 
defendents the government at- 
torney told the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals: “We contend 
that the appeal to reason (direct- 
ed by Communists to the mass 
of American people today) is 
far more dangerous than would 
be incitement to violence.” 

THE AMERICAN News- 
paper Guild has asked the 
United Press to reinstate with 
full back pay writer Theodore 
Polumbaum who was fired. in 
April 1953 one day after he 
defied the House -: Aeprmic Seam 
Activities Committee. A detision 


' service didn’t have 


by the American Arbitration As- 

sociation July 1 ruled the wire — 

“just and 

sufficient cause” for the firing. 
* 

AL HAYES, president of the 
AFL International Association 
of Machinists denounced efforts 
to weaken or nullify the Fifth 
Amendment .In an article in the 
August “Machinist” Hayes said 
the Fifth Amendment is “second 
to none in point of importance” 
among the ten amendments of 
the Bill of Rights. 

* 


ATTORNEYS for Claude 
Lightfoot are appealing against, 
the exorbitant $30,000 bail set 
for the Illinois Communist lead- 
er. The Justice oe is 
making a test case of the Light- 
foot prosecution hoping to get 
endorsement of conviction for 
more membership in the Com- 
munist. Party under the Smith 
Act. 

* 

REV. WILLIAM HOWARD 
MELISH testified before the 
SACB that President Eisen- 
hower. has sent a warm message 
of endorsement to the National 
Council of American-Soviet 


Friendship i in 1945. The govern- 
goose is g to force the Te 


the Council as 
moe under the NicCasren 
Internal Security Act. of 1950. 
Net effect of the McCarran Act 
is to dissolve organizations 
which the Justice Department 
doesn’t approve of. 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© Seek Airlines Applicants 
© No ‘Selid South’ on Schools 


THE “SOLID SOUTH,” so- 
called is proving to be not so 
solidly set against the fight to 
desegregate public schools. Both 
Kirkwood and St.‘ Charles, in 
Missouri, just outside St. Louis, 
have agreed to abolish segregat- 
ed schools in September 1954. 

- The University of Missouri, 
in Columbia, announced that all 
its divisions are now open to 
Negro students. . . . In Charles- 
the Charleston 
High School, formerly all-white, 
has enrolled its first Negro stu- 
dent. . .. But-the Alabama State 
Board of Education has called 
for continuin pone 


South Carolina, ak a neha 
committee still at work to 
find ways of getting around the 
Supreme Court's anti-segrega- 
tion ruling. . . . “Tremendous 
atgrreol were 

* Catholic 
Francis Rummell as the reason 


New /Or- 


guard ot the desegregation 
movement. ... It was left for 


visory propose 
the abolition of public schools~ . 
if that is Ae rage! to ‘maintain — 


Sas Goes, . 


the nation was 
gated ee 


a 2 
U.S. ATTORNEY GENERAL 


ven ‘this week | 
ishop Joseph 


this week by Walter White and 
Clarence Mitchell of the Nation- 
al Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People that 
another Cicero riot might result 
from the racist violence at Chi- 
cago’s Trumbull Park homes un- 
less the U. S. government inter- 
vened against the racists. 


* 

SHORTS AND PERSONAL- 
ITIES: N. Y. Municipal Court 
Judge Francis Rivers became the 
first Negro to sit on the State 
Supreme Court bench when he’ 
was assi to move the heavy 
docket during the summer ses- 
sion. His seat is not permanent. 
. « « U.S. Marshall Clifford J. 
West, of Memphis, Tenn., quit . 
his post after Ceorge Ww. Lee, 

GOP ‘eader, was named 
a deputy marshal . The per- 
ent ge o segregation in 
New.. York schools, ‘says - the 
Pittsburgh, Courier editorially, 
“indicates. that the problem - of 
integra pupils in the. public . 
schools of our cities is not solved 
automatically by favorable court | 
decisions and the abolition of : 
racial, segregation laws. . . . 
The New York Urban League 


: announced that it is seeking ap- — 
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(Continued from Page 1) - 


ger at the men on the field, and 
whose criticism of the baseball 
eae is om, But can 
be right? After all a general 

is only one factor in a battle. 
Everything else being equal the 
— quality can determine 
e quality of his army, of the 
outcome. But is everything else 
equal here? I-don’t know. Yes, 
there is Willy Mays, but did one 
Babe Ruth make the Yankees in 


his day? Does one swallow make 


a summer? 
+d 


THE FAN AT MY SIDE, a 
dour, middle-aged Negro in a 
straw-hat and open shirt, smok- 
ing a cigar, a man whose com- 
ments are imaginative as they 
are vitriolic, and whose voice 
is very audible, cried out again, 
“Not up, Jackie, not up, out!” 
My neighbor conceals his des- 

tion, as brave men will, un- 

the cloak of the wise-crack, 
and when Roe was knocked 
out, after his superb beginning, 
he cried out that Preacher had 
lost everything except the Good 
Book that he carries in his back 


pocket. 
* 


A ZEPHYR COMES out of 
' the Atlantic, somewhere near 
Canarsie, and rolls gently over 
rightfield fence toward us. Per- 
haps that is it. In our* north 
temperate climate this game 
outlives the seasons from early 
spring to early October. Foot- 
ball can endure only in the chil- 
ly days when the leaves fall; 
swimming, track, only when 
the sun is ablaze in the summer 
months. Baseball has the’ longest 
tenure. Maybe that’s it, I thought 
as Willie Mays cracked one and 
I heard that bewitching sound 
of bat against ball, that particu- 
lar and pregnant sound which 
tells you, without following the 
ball with your eyes, this is it. 
Yes, over the fence and far 
away. 

As Willie rounds home and 
the players are reaching for 


him with the ritualistic hand- | 


shake that comes with the home 
run, I think, no, climate is not 
the reason. A factor, perhaps, 
but only one. 

Is it the machine-like preci- 
sion of baseball that captures 
the American people who were, 
for so long, the world’s mechan- 
ics? Doesn’t baseball, real good 
ball, need the precision of the 
automobile engine, pistons, car- 
buretor, spark-plugs, all work- 
ing in time, in unison, together. 
Is that it? 


AND I THINK, suddenly, 
how a man changes and changes 
again. I began life, a promising 
end-product of a chain of vigor- 
ous ancestors: not baseball play- 
ers, necessarily, good swimmers, 
wrestlers, boxers, fighters one 

way or the other, tough hombres. 
They were athletes, all I knew, 
- and in my early days I was a 
five-letter fan, and was more 
than passibly good at third base 
and at guard on the gridiron. 


Then came that time into my 
life which some people describe 
by the word “sectarian”—a term 
that means, narrow, incomplete, 
biased, part-man. In that time 
I turned my face from the beau- 
ty of the willow and the glove, 
‘stopped my ears to the music 
of bat against ball, the low roar 
of the bleachers. This was in 
the early Thirties, if I remem- 

, and I felt that sport 

and baseball in par- 

ticular was opiate to the people. 
Life was real, earnest, and why 
waste time gabbing about 
battting averages when the day 
demanded geal gen concern 
bout the strategy 

the Giants or the Yanks or 


e Dodgers ‘when life depend- 
: : » strategy of Labor? . 


vg cas an ee 


wage-rates. . 


Giants These Days 


> 
. : 


| 


ers of Babe Ruth were shift- 
less, idlers, wasters of our time. 

It was rg ta temporary lapse; 
I regained balance in time to 
return to my youthful love for 
Ring Lardner, and for his des- 
cendants, men like our gifted 
Lester Rodney. I lost my im- 

patience with that quality of 
‘the’ masses which insists on 
venerating the heroes of the dia- 
mond, the ring, the gridiron. 
* 

I THOUGHT, as I stood dur- 
ing the seventh inning stretch 
watching the delightful = pee 
of some 35,000 New Yorkers rise 
in a jocular unison, that a man 
is Quixotic, less than realist, if 
he refuses to take the people 
as they are, and that one can 
ofler them nothing unless he, in 
the first place, has learned from 
them. 

Two voices arose in argument 
at my side, gay voice$, not ran- 
corous, nor forbidding, nor cold- 
ly metallic like the senatorial 
voice’ you heard on the. TV for 
some six weeks. There is a love- 
ly ring of life in these voices and 
I eavesdrop, or rather, I cannot 
help but listen, for the speech 
of the bleachers is boomingly 
articulate. 


A young Negro woman a few 
feet away is arguing with a 
stout, middle-aged white man 
nearby on a question that has 
raised considerable dust in the 
streets of Brooklyn these last 
weeks. Is Duke Snider as good 
as Willy Mays? The white man 
insists Mays is greater than Sni- 
der, the Negro woman takes the 
opposing view. It would be of 
routine interest, save I hear a 
white man arguing that the Ne- 
gro player is the greater and a 
Negro woman arguing the op- 
posite. 

There is something heart- 
warming in this kind ef debate 
and I find more than a few 
thoughts to sustain me as the 
last Dodger strikes out tragically 
and the game is over. 


Atom 


(Continued from Page 2) 


the area. 
What Ejisenhowers recommen- 


THE W SUNDAY 


Here it is, folks! 


Y 25, 1954 — 


Announcing... 


By LESTER RODNEY — 


f/f 


What is it? It’s the gol-darndest combination of picnic, county fair and one-day fam- 


come all 


dation boiled down to, therefore, 
was a double squeeze—first using 


‘atomic enterprise for new give- 
‘aways to private interests and,' 


second, an attempt toe strangle 

TVA which the President had once 

condemned as a prime example of 

‘creeping socialism.” | 
* 

GORE, Sen. Herbert Lehman 

(D-NY), Sen. Wayne Morse (Ind- 


Ore), Rep. Chet Holifield (D- 
Calif), who is a member of the. 
Joint Congressional Committee on, 
Atomic Energy, and others had 
been taking the floor for more 
than a week to blast this uncon-| 
scionable giveaway. And it was| 
this that was rousing Knowland’s| 
ire. He feared the longer the de- 
bate continued the sooner the 
American people would learn the) 
dangerous truth in this election’ 
year. 

So, as in last year’s Tideland 
debate, the gravel-voiced Know- 
land began to complain of “fili- 
buster,” although as Gore noted, 
there was no such complaint when 
the GOP took up weeks with the 
Bricker amendment. More omin- 
ous, however, was Knowland’s at- 
tempt to bait the “liberal wing of 
the Democratic Party” for its op- 
position to atomic giveaways. 

Rep. Holifield estimated that 
the deal would cost the American 
people $3.7 million a year more 
than if TVA were permitted to 
produce the increased power itself. 
Over the 25-year contract into 
which ABC would enter with 
Dixon-Yates, this would amount 
to $92 million more. TVA itself 
has estimated the additional cost 


of the deql at $5.5. mil 
ck B10 sion in 2 


nines 2c 
slay passes that, I-don't:get a. ‘Thisty-yeax-old. 
| flock ,of letters, They’fe writing . 


on the scoreboar 


-by lester rodmey 


WHEN WILLIE FIRST CAME UP 

(Since the Giants’ phenomenal young Willie Mays is the most 
talked-about ballplayer going this 1954 season, and there is endless 
curiosity about him, we thought our readers would find an original 
Daily Worker interview with Willie as a young rookie very interest- 
ing, and a glimpse into what makes him tick. Here is the interview 
by, Lester Rodney which appeared in the Daily Worker early in 1951 
season shortly after Willie had been brought up by the Giants from 
Minneapolis. Note the predictions by two Giant players at the end. 


They seemed extravagant at the time!) 
* 


WILLIE MAYS SWUNG hard, yet smoothly, watched the ball 
sail majestically to left center, where it landed about 10 rows back 
in the lower stands, and stepped out of the batting cage. From the 


already packed Ebbets Field stands came a brief roar and then a 
heightened hum of conversation as 30,000 or so people talked at 
once about the same thing. This was Willie Mays first time in 
Brooklyn. When the Giants were here last, the youg man from 
Fairfield, Alabama, an industrial suburb of Birmingham, was play- 
ing for Minneapolis of the American Association. 

Mays leaned against the back of the batting cage and answered 

uestions about himself, as the other Giants took their practice raps. 

“Oh, I don’t know just when I started to play ball,” he said, “I was 
pretty young. My father, he played some ball on Sundays and used 
to catch with me as long back as I can remember.” 

Your father was a steel worker, wasn't he? : 

“Still is,” said Mays cheerfully. Willie is a pleasant faced, easy 
spoken young man just turned 20. He is not particularly big or 
muscled, just a nicely proportioned five eleven. “Down around 
Birmingham,” he explained, “and some of the other cities in the 
South, people who work in the mills get up teams that play on 
weekends, sometimes after work. My father, he was a — good 
fielder but not fhuch of a hitter . . . you got to practice a fot and 
against good pitchipg to get to hit | nara He just loves baseball 
though... . hed be dog tired after a day’s work, pretty hard Work, 
and still want to play some whenever he could. : 

“Me, I played on some neighborhood kids’ teams, when I was 
real young. I got to go to high school in Fairfield, and while I was 
still there, when I was only 16, the Birmingham Black Barons signed 
me up to play pro ball.” 


* 

HE LAUGHED a bit at the memory, as if in delayed amaze- 
ment. “I thought I knew a lot then . . . don't know how I got away 
with it that young.” 

Learned a lot since then, eh? How much with Birmingham, 
how much would you say with Trenton last summer, how much 
with Minneapolis this spring, and now up here? .. . 

“You just learn all the time,” he said with emphasis. “I learned 
some with Birmingham, some with Trenton, a whole lot more at 
Minneapolis, that’s a higher league, you got to learn fast to improve 
(he was combing Triple A pitching for .470 when the Giants brought 
him up) and up here, st you just learn something every day. 
Every single day.” 

Hitting or fielding—which are you learning more about now? 

“Well, right now it’s hitting I’m learning more about. I dont 
mean I don’t have lots of things to learn about fielding, but the 
thing is there never was anything for worrying about my fielding. 
My Ser ee ee to me all the time .. . a lot of 


and I could always play the folks know my father around 


outfield pretty good, run and rad 
get them, throw and all. Up Birmingham all these years too, 
they take an interest. 
* 


here now you got to learn to 
know all the hitters, position 
play mainly. But hitting is the 
thing. Big league pitching is a 
lot different than pitching in 
the colored league or the minor 
leagues.... : 

How would you describe the 
big difference, not getting as 
many easy pitches to hit? 

“That’s: it,” he chuckled a 
little ruefully. “That's exactly it. 
That's the big difference, more 
than the amount of speed or 
how good the curves are. ... I 
found it out going my first 21 
times at bat without a hit.” 


Were you worried then about 
not making good? 

Mays k his head. no. 
“Maybe it sounds funny to 
hear,” he said, “but I wasn't. I 
figured I.could get going after 
a while. Iwas more worried 
that someone wouk think -I 
couldn’t. make it and would sit 
me down.” 

Did you hear much from 
ple back in Fairfield? I asked. 

“Every day,” he said. “You 
ought to see the letters. Not a 


WILLIE IS NOW living with 
a family on St. Nicholas Ave. in 
Harlem, walking distance from 
the Polo Grounds. He related 
how he often fools around with 
youngsters playing ball in their 
public school yard. When some- 
one told the kids he was Willie 
Mays of the New York Giants, 
they lau their scornful dis- 
belief. Then they found out it 
was really he. 

“Next day,” laughed Willie, 
I can’t play with them any more 
or do anything till they all got 
autographs and [I tell them 
about hitting homers .. . kids 
are just autograph crazy.” 
Tt was time for him to take 
his batting turn again. As he 
picked up his bat and _ started 
in I asked how he liked the 
team. weg 

“Great,” he called back with 
live enthusiasm that somehow 
wouldn’t come ,from a thirty- 
year-old, or even a twenty-five- 
ear-old, the same way, “Great 

unch. We'll do a lot of win- 


. : 3 ; oe » ye « 
came up to. wait., 
‘ \ Yi. BR. 5 . a 


EN ETN AE ee 


ily vacation you ever heard of. As the traditional barker might put it—“Neverrrrr before 
in the history of Néw York's labor press. , . .Come one, | 


ll... . The spectacular, 
'tee-rriffic affair for the whole fam-, 


ily. e*ee ee 
What's that? Stop the shouting 


and tell you what it’s all about? OK. 


It is another, and climactic affair 
in the series of smash labor press 
affairs which began last winter in 
New York and signalized with their 
spirited success the anti-McCarthy 
upturn in our land. It is a LABOR 
PRESS PICNIC, including not only 
the Worker, but youth, labor and 
language publications, in a mighty 
collaboration. 

WHEN? No, not next Sunday or 
the Sunday after. This is Sunday, 
Sept. 19, in the marvellous never- 
rain, Indian summer weather when 
everyone wonders why people den’t 
take vacations then. : 


WHERE? Ah, that is this pic- 
nics master stroke. It will be at 
Camp Midvale, just 31 miles and 
ONE HOUR actual travel time 
from Manhattan. in Northern New 
Jerseys beautiful Ramapo Moun- 
tains near Pompton Lakes. A gor- 
geous setting, the east’s largest out- 
door swimming pool, shady nooks, 
ballfields, and you are there in fast- 
er time than it takes to get from 
many parts of Manhattan to Coney 
Island! | 


FOR WHOM? For all of vou, 
and your friends and _ neighbors, 
ahd their children! Come one, en- 
joy all! , 

Now let us tell you just a bit 
more about the big day, without 
going into too much exact detail, 
and then watch for further news in 
this paper. | , 

Big plans are afoot for enter- 
tainment. There will be counsellers 
for children’s games. For the adults, 
soft ball, archery, basket shooting, 
horseshoe pitching and pleasant - 
loafing in good company. The pool 
~—ah, there is a special story. I've 
been there, and it is something. One 
hundred by two hundred feet in na- 
tural rock setting, fed by mountain 
water, temperature just right. A bhi, 
safe, hard bottomed area for chil- 
dren. Really terrific. 


Farmer friends of the labor press 
in New Jersey are. contributing 
thousands of steaks, which will be 
sold at nominal cost along with de- 
licious and exotic nationality foods, 
Italian, Hungarian, Jewish, Armen- 
ian, Spanish, etc., etc. 3 

There will be a huge “Farmers | 
Market”: where fresh produce, eags, 
chickens and other foods contribute: 
ed to the occasion will be on sale 
to take home. 


But above all there will be a 
wonderful time among wonderful 
people for you and vours—and for 
a cause that is hard to beat—the 
courageous anti-war press of lahor,’ 
the youth and the nationality 
groups, the voice of America speak- 
ing the true sentiments of the ma- 


jorit¥ of ‘the people of our coun- 
try against the McCarthy-McCarran 
madness, for peace, brotherhood, 
and against discrimination. 

In Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania 
and Massachussetts such labor press 
picnics have become traditional and 
looked-to events. The world’s large 
est city, our town. good old New 
York, is getting in on the good thing, 
and about time, too! 

It promises to be the greatest 
thing of its kind ever. How can it: 


| miss? 


a— 


figure Mays to be: I wideedbys: 
yen he > gets thie year'®: 
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He’s a Son of the 
North Star Country 


By MERIDEL Le SUEUR that never should have had the; munity, or retrace the trial of such 
, ae His father was a linotype operator, | of us all. 
ies N°” you take the trial and a F innish socialist who helped or- And the current economic slump 
conviction of a man like|g4nize the union here, and later) has pointed up sharply the differ- 
Carl R ts deaiale ,| worked on the Finnish newspaper| ence between the predators, the 
ari Oss, AC Makes yOu NOtledited in Superior—The. Tyemies.| plunderers, those who prey upon 
only angry, but it makes you|4As a child he was part of the strug-! our people, and those who point 
look back and find out who,/gles of the Upper Michigan penin-|the way to the future. It is not 
really, are those who speak for the/Sula and the Mesabi range, and of] unusual to find these “stirrers up” 
people, whose facés you saw on the|the workers in the freezing wind) of the people on trial, in jail. 
picket line, the farmers meeting at/0f the lake loading wheat and iron} The FBI has infested our coun- 
the capital, whose words you re- ore, tryside, the past few years, Worse 
member as the conscience of your} There he learned the “talk back”| than a plague of locusts. In order 
country. of organization. The Finnish people} to carry on his work Carl has been 
- Some “historians” are rewriting|organized cooperatives that flew the| hounded, forced to leave his home 
history these days.. You know—|American flag and the red flag side| in Minneapolis, his work here, his 
Robber Baron James Hill really|by side; their cultural parks and/ wile, Marge, and his daughter, 
was a hero—and the Rockefellers halls still exist on the range, where Carol, who have suffered the hard- 
and the Astors and the Vanderbilts|the people gathered in singing so-| ship and anxiety of these McCarthy 
and the rest of them. cieties and drama clubs, where the; years. But it takes more than the 
Well, U.S. Steel knows who are|tri-state Labor Sports Union had| little foxes in the vineyard to de- 
its heroes—and so do the miners on 
the Mesabi, the farmers who help- 


big meets. stroy the vitality of the people’s 
ed build a big third party in Min- 


Carl made a speech at the age of struggles, and more than jail to 
nesota and Dakota, the ore dock 
workers, and the members of the 


gallon cartons day and night. Some 
of them even make change. 

You simply drive up, put in 
money and out comes the milk 
without waiting. In areas where 
they are installed, milk sales in- 
crease. In some states they have 
been most successfully placed near 
gasoline stations where they can 
be well lighied at night and acces- 
sible to drivers. 

Studies show that the largest 
sales are made between 5 and 8 
pm and that such milk is also after 
midnight. The fact that the ma- 
chines operate seven days a week, 
24 hours a day, makes them a big 
help to families and those .who 
have unexpected guests. They 
have even been installed in large 
apartment houses in New York 
city. Indoor milk vendors have 
been in use in factories, schools 
and office buildings for some time | 
but the outdoor machine serves 
a different purpose. 


FROZEN FRUIT OUTLOOK 


There will be a larger than ever 
pack of frozen Florida citrus juices 
this year, it is estimated, but a 
smaller “pack of frozen fruits and 
berries. Bad weather in some areas 
have cut the crops of strawberries 
and sour cherries. Since strawber- 
ries are among the most popular . 
frozen fruits and are usually frozen 
in larger quantities than any other 
fruit or berry, the small crop will © 
cut the total pack of frozen fruits 
quite appreciably. 


LAUNDRY HELPS 


Those crisp white nylon sport 
and dress shirts the men of the 
family are wearing to save washing 
and ironing and your pretty white 
nylon blouses and slips will ‘eep 
their clear white if they are wash- 
ed separately from any other cloth- 
ing. If you wash them. with white 
cottons or any colored | articles, 
they may pick up dirt and color 
by static attractiion. 

Sew brightly colored threads in- 
side children’s socks to show to 
whom they belong—this will save 
trouble in sorting and puttin 


+ 


There is interesting news, for 
home cooks in the recent Agricul- 
ture Dept. studies about chicken 
flavor, its sources, strength, de- 
velopment and factors that pre- 
serve or destroy it. 

Chemists. find that most of 
chicken flavor is concentrated in 
the meat. Some flavor may be had} 
from bone, less from skin and al- 
most none from fat, surprisingly. 
Light and dark meat have about 
the same flavor strength. 

There is some evidence that 
soaking chicken in cold water is 
hard on flavor. It is common com- 
mercial practice to chill fresh- 
killed Scitens in slush-ice and many 
homemakers defrost frozen chick- 
en by soaking it in cold water. 
| Broths made of fat-rich and fat- 
poor: chicken showed very little 
difference in flavor and fat skim- 
med from broth samples absorbed 
almost no chicken flavor. Similar- 

, ju found no difference in 


10, which probably was not unusual gy the real heroes of the peo- 


| ple. 


among these youth. In his teens’ ‘ 
he traveled by jalopy, freight train; Carl Ross is remembered by his 
native: woods and he must be re- 


and by hitch-hiking all over the 
Northwest as organizer for the leased to return. For as the court 
“229 [Sports Union. His father taught} knows, he will be his own best de- 
~ ==: |him to fish, swim and: hunt, and, fender. His history stands, at one 
* lhe often lived in a tent in the, with the history of our struggles.;flavor between broth made from 
woods, joined by his father on the | - , all-meat and that with bone, skin 
: “Jand meat combined. 


weekend. He was a t swim- 
mer ent _.athicte a ge he was| tne Smearers Are shane ea 00 me 2 of 
e ‘9. ° elp o homemakers and com- 
stricken with et | |Enemies of the P Sople |mercia seryar chicken oo _ 
ee * | _ A federal fudge told a jury |@eT way and will be reported when 
Bae ona Boome: pile sd that Westbrook Pegler’s column {completed. 
me on a poste he United| defaming author Quentin Rey- | MILK IN COOKING 
wt Tisha asi ween of the nolds is “as matter of law, I tell | Sauces and puddings made with 
aiiaiiies al i cogeniness. you defamatory.” A jury asses- |milk will be better flavored and 
ye +h | sed $175,000 damages. Thus, one jcreamier if homogenized milk is 
= county. who for years has commercial- |used. If the white sauce used on 
In his early teens during the 20s ized hatred and smears has final- |creamed vegetables separates or 
Carl became organizer for thc |v learned that some whom he _jcurdles, it is usually not the fault 
Young Communist League, and) defames have resources to strike lof the milk, although many cooks 
Minnesota, despite its scattered) jack. But innocent victims in |think so and of course all milk 
farm population and not being an) jabor and among liberal leaders jshould be fresh before using in 
industrial state, had one of the til] have no just and adequate jcooking. 
largest lea cs im the country. | protections against defamers. It is important to drain vege- 
Someday it will be estimated what Good citizens, 99-plus percent |tables carefully before combining 
; |contributio nthis class conscious in any couniry, will mark well |with white sauce, to avoid cur- 
* |Marxist youth organization made’ that those who smear and ma- /dling or separating. 
~, |to the struggles of that time. It) Jign, who try to set standards |OUTDOOR MILK AUTOMATS 
surely developed many of the most) of patriotism and good conduct | The big outdoor automatic 
selfless, disciplined and brilliant) for the rest of us, are, them- |vending machine for milk is the 
selves, about the poorest exam- jnewest device for convenient 
ples among us of good and patri- 


leaders. 
Carl went as a delegate from the’ economical sale milk for the fam- 
otic citizenship. ily. These machines hold up to 


league to the Soviet Union. He was| © 000 ragga fal] 
quarts of milk, carefu y| 


part of the struggles of my state 
in the 30s. This was when I be- refrigerated. They can _ dispense 
fresh cold milk in quart or half'away. 


AYER || Food for Thought | 


other of the youth in the often- 

times violent struggles of that time. 
By HELEN COOPER _ Throw the meat into a hot fry- 
F YOU have to watch the iay.pan and bt 5 
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. CARL ROSS 
In jail on his 41st birthday 
where he’s serving a two-year 
sentence for “harboring” Robert 
Thompson. 


range ClO—yes, and I will include 
myself: we know our heroes, too, 
and no doubt about it. | 

The people here are getting 
pretty mad at the piquant tendency 
to give the wreath and the laurel to 
the biggest thieves, and devourers; 
set up McCarthy as King of In- 


—or, as most often happened, in 
front of you! 

To list a few of these—the dem- 
onstration of the farmers bringin 


They were fine to have beside you 
it up and turn. Keep the flame 


formers, the timber wolf as the pro- 
or of lambs, and the weasel as 
esident of the hen coop! We have 

e our remembered heroes and 

ders, and they are not the ac- 
cumulators,, grabbers, and feather- 
ers of their own nest, nor do they 
wear the face of the fox, the pig, 
and the weasel. 

No, they wear the wonderful, 
faces of such men as Carl Ross.,And 
their wes a the a of the 
stru O people. Their per- 
saul: history is the national his- 
tory 


I am struck by that, remember- 
ing the 24 years I have known Carl 
~remembering him, and startled to 
find how young he was then, stand- 
ing in the meetings in the days of 
the Holiday conventions and the 

Farmer Labor Party, or the Work- 
ers Alliance, or the early organiza- 
_ tion of the unions, raising his hand 
for the floor, speaking low and 
calm in that conained, gentle Fin- 
nish way, his hair a shock of gold, 
his great — blue eyes, and the 
wR y young man hitting 
the nail on the ak voicing the 
hidden, hard to get at opinion. 

e ; 


BORN in Northern Minnesota 
before the.miners and timber work- 
ers had any organization, behind 
them several bloody struggles that 
left miners blacklisted, living in the 
cut over land 4n-tar my ee 
trying to eke out @ living off land 


their starving cattle to the Capito 
steps The People’s Lobby under 
Farmer Labor Gov. Elmer Ben- 
son, when the people took over the 
legislature for a:day and night. The 
Spanish war, and didn’t he organ- 
ize that big st at the audi- 
torium? We sent a hundred “pre- 
mature fascists” from Minnesota. 
The Workers Alliance struggles for 
Unemployment Insurance and So- 
cial Security, considered then a 
“red plot.” The early struggles for 
the union in Minneapolis, a notor- 
ious ope nshop town in those days, 
the home of the original Citizens 
Alliance and an organized spy s 
tem against workers. And finally, 
in 1936, in his own bailiwick, on 
the iron range, at long last, he 
helped to organize against thc 
a of the steel trusts, the great 
I have before me teh campai 

school boast ia keiemoagelle 4 

schoo in ur- 
ing the Truman days just before 
the cold war. These leaflets call for 
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food budget, the chances 
are you probably feed the 
family hamburger once a 
week. If you're ambitious, 
you probably vary the form by 
making meat loaf or meat balls. 
But. since the summer isn’t con- 
ducive to baking.a meat loaf or 
fussing over meat balls and spag- 
hetti, you probably stick to ham- 
burger: because it's: the quickest. 
Of course, there's a problem 
when you do it this way—yet get 


tired of eating hamburgers. 


The following recipe is de- 
— to take chopped meat out 
the “hamburger rut.” Its faster 


_to make than hamburger. There - 


are no patties to make. It's ex- 


y attractive and tasty. 


And last but not least, it’s a real 


about medium. Add your salt and 
crushed garlic and let the meat 
cook, turning when = nécessary, 
until it is brown all over. Add 
your can of tomato sauce, cover 
and let the whole thing cook on a 
low flame for about 10 minutes. 


Drain your can of corn, mix in . 


the kernels. Let it cook until it 
reaches the bubbling point, then | 


serve. 

Suggested Menu 

Tossed Salad 

Hamburger Mexicana, any 
vegetable in season 

Watermellon or Jello. 

| * 


For an economy dish for 
Thursday night, 


| 


ILLINOIS 


| 


uncertain terms about the nature 

of the bills and stated that the 

people of Illinois would not to- 
rate thought-control legilation.. 


4 . 

ONE OF THE major features 
to which the mass movement ob- 
jected ( many. were taken 
in by Big Lie) was the section in 
Senate Bill 102 which declared 
that a subversive person was one: 
who was a member of a “subver- 
sive” organization. The bill made 
it a felony for any person to be- 
come or remain a member after 


CHICAGO 
The Eisenhower administration, 
planned the arrest of Claude Light- 
foot on the charge of being « mem- 
ber of the Communist P to 
step up plans to outlaw the 
And -the arrest was alto timed 
to play a role in attempting to in- 
fluence the outcome of the Novem- 
ber elections. 
. A significant trend against Mc- 
Carthyism has developed in the 
country. The administration finds 
that the anti-Communist and open- 
ly pro-fascist line of McCarthyism: 


(Continued from Page 16) 
sent very litle evidence to show 


that the defendant is guilty of 
the indictment,” said Judge 
Perry. 

The audience that filled the 


a certain date. 

In the Lightfoot indictment, the | 
perrement charges Claude Light-, 
oot with a criminal offense under 


has met with serious resistance. 

As a result, certain differences | 
in approach became more appar- 
ent. The President and Attorney’ 
General Brownell proposed step-'the Smith Act for being a member 
ping up of “legal action and the’ of the Communist Party. This sec- 
introduction of additional legisla-\tion of the Smith Act has never 
tien to deal with the issue of ‘been tested and it is being used| 
“Communism. ‘ now in an attempt to blitz t ough 

| y : 

THE ADMINISTRATION Af prlgurac ding ‘Seatiaetecemaes 
trying to establish “legal” proce * | 
dures to make arrests on the ground | THIS STATE has _bulid up a 
of being a “Communist” a matter certain tradition of struggle against 
of standard operating procedure.| \{cCarthyite legislation. The mil- 
They intend to smash the resist- jions of Illinoisans. who’ protested | 


ance to McCarthyism by widening against guilt-by-membership when 
the scope of arrests and expect the matter of new state legislation 
thus to reap political benefits in was projected are just as concer-| 
e Congre.sional elections. led about federal violations of con- 
With Joseph T. Meek, the Re-| stitutional liberties. 
publican-candiddate for U.S. Sen-| These millions can be won to 
ate, making “communism” the prevent the Eisenhower adminis- 
major issue-in the election, the ad-| tration from achieving by indict-' 
- ministration offers the Lightfoot) ment what the McCarthyites in 
indictment to assist him in bis yhjinois were not able to win ‘by 
campaign. | legislation. | 
But this strategy could backfire | | 
- in Illinois. It has on several occa-- 4S THE Communist Party of 
Tilinois declared in a statement 


sions in the past. 
| * ‘dealing with the indictment: 

WHEN STATE Senator Paul W.| “The new attack levelled against | 
Broyles introduced his “anti<com-jour Party by the indictment of 
munist” thought-control bills in the Claude Lightfoot is a broad issue. 
state legislature, they were defeat-| It must be taken to the broadest, 
ed as a result of a mighty mass masses and can enlist the widest: 
movement for civil and constitu-' support. | 
tional liberties. | “It presents a new opportinity | 

The Broylyes Bills were intro-'to expose the character of the per-| 
duced in 1949, 1951 and in 1953.'secution of Communists as part of 
And at each session, greater sec-|the McCarthyite pattern to bring’ 
_ tions of the population joined the fascism to America. | 
mass movement against them. “This attack can be defeated if 

In 1953 the trade unions, educa- the issue is brought to the masses 
tional organizations, church groups,|in the way that it was when the 
civic associations, etc. which unit-| people of Illinois were informed, 
ed. to defeat the bills considered! alerted and aroused, when they 
these measures as McCarthyite| united to defeat the state thought- 
legislation. They spoke up in no control bills.” 


NOW SHOWING IN CHICAGO-1 WEEK ONLY 


f Two New COLOR HITS FROM THE U.§.3.R, 
eck Sea/ 


$$74 filmed in Odesso ond on ‘the BI anes oO 


' 
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CINEMA ANNEX, 3210 W. MADISON 
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court was against at the bitter 
tirade by the judge. Attacking 
Lightfoot’s integrity, Judge Per- 


| ry stated that the Negro leader's 
| promise to return to trial “means 


nothing,” 

On the previous day, Light- 
foot in a deeply-moving pledge 
made from the witness stand, 
declared thaat nothing but sick- 
ness, or death would prevent 
him from facing trial in order 
to vindicate the Communist Par- 
ty from the charge of “force and 
violence” contained in the in- 


| dictment. 


Lightfoot waved to the crowd 
that filled the courtroom and 
later took the stand for more 
than an hour. His attorneys, 
Pearl Hart and Nelson Willis, 


asked for lower bail on the ba- | 


sis that Lightfoot has never been 
accused or arrested for an act 
of force and violence, nor is 
such an overt act charged in the 
indictment. 

The assistant district attorney, 
James Parsons, cited what he 


considered comparable cases of | 


high bail in this federal district. 
He referred to $30,000 bail set 
for a bank robber and $25,000 
in a kidnapping case. 

Parsons also tried to make 


use of an article written by 
Claude Lightfoot in the June 


“*. lin this local, I've never seen it. as 
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CHICAGO.—“In my 16 yearsjing of the work loads on a group 
lof oilers brought a strong reaction 
from all the maintenance workers, 
It proved to them that although 
the company’s strategy has always 
been to split the production and 
maintenance workers, neither 
group was immune from company 
attack. | 


strong and united as now.” 

Leon Beverly, president of the 
big CIO United - Packinghouse 
Workers Local 347 at the Chicago 
plant of Armour and Company, 
explained his statement in terms 
of the recent week-long strike at 
the Armour plant. 

At a meeting last Sunday, the 
local unanimously approved the 
agreement which had been won, 
settling a grievance involving the 
.work-loads for oilers in the Motive When th 
Power Department. They voted | onthe maintenance workers 
ee dich Ves’ otic eal wala to | Voted to strike over the oilers 
poten work-loads issue, many of them 

thought they alone were taking on 
the company. 

“We found out different,” de- 
‘clared Earl Vail, Mechanical _De- 
peartment chief steward who 
works in the boiler shop crew. 


* 


* 


AS Virgil Edwards, Mechanical 
Division Grievance Chairman put 
it: “We found out just what the 
company’s policy is—to pit one 
group against the other in -rder_ 
to defeat both.” 


* 


THIS skirmish had turned out 
‘to be a dramatic show of stréngth 
for the union. And it came at an 
important moment when the union 
as a whole was going into the 
showdown stages of a contract 
renewal fight and when_ the Ar-| HE described what ‘happened 
mour chain workers were battling when the strike call came as he 
the company’s imposition of a new was working in the No. 2 Beef 
speedup bonus plan. ‘House. As Vail started to leave, 
| “This strike proved that the,;the Negro production . workers 
workers will not accept the com-| called ahs him, “If you fellows 
pany’s slave-driving program, are striking, we're going w't)) you!” 
said Beverly, And we have come; The walkout was swift end ccm- 
out of this fight with a greater uni-| plete. For.a solid week, the stri’:e 
ty between the production and the 
maintenance 


”? 


workers, who are 90 percent white 


‘workers, have in the past held the workers began returning to 


themselves aloof from many of the|Work last Monday morning, in- 
local's anarn icularly on!cluded concessions on the job- 
the issue of speedup which has Joads issue and wage increases for 
not affected them direétly. ithe oilers and canning . warehouse 
| However, the company’s doubl- bean 


THOUSANDS HIT BY LAYOFS — 
IN ALL HARVESTER PLANTS 


| Lightfoot had “probably been 


issue of Political Affairs in order 
to sustain his accusation that 
Lightfoot favors force and vio- 
lence. However, Miss Hart 
pointed out that the. passage 
was read from the article dealt 
with the coring election- cam- 
paign and was just the opposite 

om advocating force and vio- 
lence. 

Judge Perry charged that 
Lichtfoot’s testimony was “an | 
insult to ‘the intelligence of the 
court.” Earlicr, in an exchange 
over a $100 bill which had been 
in Lightfoot’s possession when 
arrested, the Alabama- 
born judge indulged in a cheu- 
vinistic remark to the effect that 


in a crap game.” 

Judge Perry ‘insisted that if 
Lightfoot is released on bail, 
he must report to federal. offi- 


Summer Sale 
NOW GOING ON! 


All books and pamphlets reduced 
20% to 90%. The most drastic price 


cers every Saturday morning. 


be layo 


(Continued from Page 16) that it is also hitting hard at 
the company’s truck plants in 
Seabed les. Indiana and 
Sprin , Ohio. ) 
The company made the ges- 
ture of proposing to the unions 
that a five-day week contract . 
clause be waived, thereby giv- 
ing a shorter work-week to all 
employes and cutting the lay- 


_ duction crew may be cut to 


500 from a normal workforce 
of 3,500. The current layoff is 
estimated as 350 to 400, or 
about 20 per cent of what work- 
ers are left in the plant. 
Here are some other 

are layoffs in Harvester plants: 
Richmond, Ind.—150; Rock 
Falls, U1L—120 out of the re- 
maining 400, in a plant normal- 
ly employing 800; West Pull- 
man, Ill.—100 to 150 to be laid 
off, with the plant down to 
900 workers from a normal 
force of 2,400; Canton, IlL—the 
company claims 100 will be laid 
off, but workers state that the 
final figure will be closer to 600. 
It is expected that there will 
of 600 workers at the 
Melrose Park, Illinois and the 
Memphis, peat plants. 


A NEW feature of this Har- 
vester production cutback is 


All union leaders were unani- 
mous in rejecting this proposal, 
since previous experience with 
a shortened work week at Har- 
vester have invariably led to 
greater speedup, undermining 
seniority and other contract pro- 
visions, while in no way pro- 
tecting the jobs of the workers. 

This was underscored last 
week when one union leader : 
offered to consider the four-day 
week if the company would 
guarantee no further layoffs this 
year. The company flatly re- 
fused to make such a guarantee. . 


Peoria NAACP Battles 


Jimcrow in Housing 


since its inception is also illegal. 

“This policy, apparently based 
on the “equal but separate’ racial 
philosophy ‘and practice of the 
‘Southern states, has worked un- 


warranted and unnecessary delay 
laces» 


PEORIA, ILL.— Peoria mem- the City Council * “immediately 
bersof the NAACP pressed for an) enact Jegislation which shall. ban 
‘end to discriminatory public hot oe nian og i eeblie beni 
es here or roone ptreneene in th " je ty ” , : 

y a mandate . eir organiza- 
tion’s recent convention in Dallas, psiussareor tag a B 'N 
Texas to battle with vigor against Moore,’ and by the housing com- 
the remnants of segregation. mittee made up of Herbert Smith, 

The NAACP chapter here last! James Campbell, Valeska Hinton 
month formally. charged the Peoria‘ and ws. 

Housing mgr with! 
maintaining a policy of “segrega- 
tion by race” in the projects which 


cuts in the history of the 


MODERN BOOK STORE 


64 W. RANDOLPH — ROOM 914 
aiees Weekdays — 10 to 6; Saturdays — 10 to 5 ‘d 


_ Hurry! Only a limited supply 
of certain titles — ‘ 
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McCARTHYISM — 


Evanston s Bigots 
Bar Jewish College 


CHICAGO. — Bitter protests 
were lodged against the C 
Council of Evanston this 

for ing the Hebrew Theo- 
logical College from the wealthy 
suburb. 

The college had bought land 
in Evanston on which to build 
a new campus. However, 
town administration forced the 
institution to give up the land 
on the pretext that the property 
was kes weal for a city park. 

Leading Jewish spokesmen 
here called the incident a clear- 
cut case of anti-Semitism. It 
was noted that McCarth 
has reached the point 
suspicion is even cast on a con- 
servative institution for the 
training of Orthodox rabbis. 

Said the Jewish Sentinel this 
week: 

“Here is an:open and shut 
case of subversion of what the 


Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights intended. Yet no commit- 
tees have swarmed down upon 
Evanston seeking to uncover the 


ma 
\ 


THE WORKER, 


‘the ; 


bigots who would deny freedom 
of _ religion to apeaceful, law- 
minority.” 


% 

IRONICALLY, the Hebrew 
Theological College has itself 
come papa some —— for 
giving in to igotry. It was mov- 
ing from its present address at 
3448 W. Douglas Boulevard on 
the basis that this is a “changing 
neighborhood,” with numerous 
“ families moving in. 

t has been pointed out to 
thie and other Jewish institu- 
tions that the healthy change 
of a neighborhood so that it 
becomes inter-racial instead of 
_— — itself a gain in 

stru against bigotry. 
= A ig the trend among 
many of these institutions is 
to abandon the West Side 
neighborhood. 

Directors’ of the Hebrew 
Theological College did not 
indicate this week whether they 
had drawn any new lessons from 
the. institution's shocking ex- 
perience in Evanston. 
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Harvester Lays 


Off Thousands 


By CARL HIRSCH 

CHICAG O.—International 
Harvester’s new and drastic lay- 
off program appeared this week 
as an indication that the 
U. S. economy has bo 
down another step. 

Plant-by-plant reports show 
that this layoff is the biggest so 
far. In the year from June 1953 
to June 1954, some 9,000 work- 
ers were permanently knocked 
off of Harvester’s work force. 

By September of this year, 
another 9,000 may be laid off— 
with about 6,000 already indi- 
cated by the companys own 
figutes. 

‘ 7 

THE heavy layoff this time 
comes in the midst of the séa- 
sonal high-production period, 
August is usually the high- 
demand month for fall harvest- 
ing equipment. 

However, the word is that 
farmers are not buying. And 
the new production cutback by 
the farm industry indicates not 
only a growing farm crisis but 
a worsening situation in the 
economy as a whole. 

At the Harvester plants, union 
leaders of the UAW-CIO, the 
UE and the AFL all expressed 
alarm over the new signs of the 
pring in the industry, which 

it the smaller companies 
as well.. Many of these smaller 
firms.:are even more affected 
since Harvester now has 36 per 
cent.of the entire business in 
‘contrast to 20 per cent in 1951. 


MOST of the Harvester 
plants will shut down for two 


:,{1; weeks, in August. Several thou- 


tices not to return to work after 
the shutdown. Several thousand 
others are being laid off prior 
to the shutdown. 

Each of the 21 IHC plants 
is being hit with layoffs, rang- 
ing from. 1,000 to 1,400. Some 
700 workers in the Farmall 
plant in Rock Island have re- 
ceived layoff notices, in addi- 
tion to the 700 who have been 
laid off in the last 60 days. At 
the other big Quad-Cities plant, 
in East Moline, a layoff ot 900 
is expected. 

In chicago, an estimated 1,100 
to 1,200 workers at the Mc- 
Cormick Works are to be dis- 
missed before the August shut- 
down. The layoffs may reach 
700 at the Tractor Works, 
where a 20 per cent production 
cutback has 4%, laleeed: 


THE Louisvillé plant pro- 
(Continued on Page 15) 


sand workers are reoeiving’ n0- : i 


los incbband ia soles Ur ate 


CHICAGO. ~ In 11 years, in in- 
line -nicreased in 


hearing on the demands of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers for a wage boost. 

The example of the (St. Louis 
Southwestern Frisco Lines) was 
given 42 a consulting econo- 
mist, R. H. Riley, of om aonone 


He; said that $100. invested. in 
: aie was worth. 
$30. ~ $23,000: 
times, it was revealed here last | 
week. at.an arbitration board » 


in 1953... | 

Riley ._ gave . this 5 ular 
testimony in su the BLE 
for a wage hike -some_ 50,000 
engineers Poco he by the na- 
tion's 130 Class 1 railroads. 

While the $100 investment in 
Frisco Lines w.as clearly the 
most profitable strike, Riley 
gave other examples to answer 


the “poverty” i of the salle 
roads companies... 
He said the same $100 invest- 


. ed in the Missouri-Kansas-Tex- 


as (Katy) R.R. would have paid 
of $5,700 just 11 omg glee 

ere are some examples of pro- 
fits gathered by $100 from 1942 
to '1953° on otfier roads: Illinois 
Central, $1, 771; Santa Fe, 
pe 766; New York | Central, 
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CHICAGO. —In_ preparation 


for the final phase of its big 


election drive in Cook County, 
the CIO-PAC is preparing eight- 
week courses of training in 
Precinct Leadership for union 
members in key congressional 
districts. 

and file 


Hundreds of rank 

unionists were being signed up 
for the courses and for active 
precinct work during the last 
two months of the election cam- 
paign. 

Bob Levin, count 
tor, said that “pilot” trainin 
courses for precinct workers had 
already worked out successfully 
in the First and Fourth Con- 
gressional districts. 


. 


SIMILAR courses, especially 
in the districts selected for con- 
centration by CIO-PAC, will be- 
gin during August, it was an- 
nounced. These courses will be 
coordinated through the con- 
gressional district PAC commit- 
tees which are made up of rep- 
resentatives from all CIO local 
unions which have membership 
in those districts. 


John Alesia, state PAC direc- 
tor, explained the PAC classes 
at the last meeting of the CIO 
Council. He emphasized the 


need for volunteer spare-time . 


workers who would be willing 
to attend classes and to acquire 


the necessary experience to be- 


come effective precinct workers 


PAC direc- © 


"What You Can Do in 


The Lightfoot Case 


1—Raise bail funds and de- 
fense bunds. 

_2—Write to U. S. Distrct At- 
torney Robert. Tieken protesting 
the high bail. 

3—Ask organizations to take 
action against the high bail and 
to demand the quashing of the 
indictment. 

4—Write to Claude Lightfoot, 
Federal Prisoner, Block B, Tier 


43, Cook County Jail, 26th and 


California, Chicago. 


Appeal 


CHICAGO.—An appeal in oe 
higher courts was being filed 
this week in an effort to reduce 
the bail in the Claude Lightfoot 
case to a level which is not dis- 
criminatory and excessive. 


At a two-day hearing last 


week Judge Joseph Sam Perry 
considered the leas of Light- 
foot and - his ae ky for the 


in the eon closing period of 


He ® said Er that past performance 
of paying lost-time on election 
day to shop workers who 8 
never before canvassed a pre- 
cinct had proved to be Snag 
tically a waste of time, effort 
and money.” - 

THE PAC classes deal with 
the structure and function of po 
litical parties, the Gelatidashie o of 
PAC to the parties, with neigh- 


borhood problems, explaining 


the ‘election. ‘issues, techniques 
of interviewing voters. It was_- 
ra that ~— are work- 
classes, involving practical. 
— fion of the methods, 

In the final session of the. 
training program, the volunteer 
workers are. org | oe 
of the permanent CIO-PAC 
committee ‘in the congressional. 
district. CIO-PAC lea said 
they were seekin ing people for this 
work who-would participate on 
a permanent year-round basis.. 


The Job Issue 


GOP Congressmen May 
Get Laid Off Too 


CHICAGO.—Six Illinois Re- 


ay be thrown out of | 


Capen. ah ) 
ongress this tall—it growing 
unemployment becomes enough 
of an issue. 

That's the view of the con- 
servative magazine U.S. News 
and World Report. Its last issue 
dealth with the nationwide cri- 
sis facing the Republicans in 
an article entitled: “If Unem- 
ployment Is an Issue—95 Con- 
gress Seats Affected.” - 


Listed in Illinois were six 
areas where “the job shortage 
is worst’ and which now have 
Republican congressmen. These 
are: Rock Island, Herrin, Aur- 
ora, Joliet, Peoria, Litchfield. 

“Pockets ot unemployment, 
scattered across the country, 
can make or break the Repub- 
lican hold on Congress in Nov- 
ember,” said the article. 

The magazine declared that 
the GOP. could feel the brunt 
of a among the 

in many traditional Re- 
a areas hit by unem- 
ployment. 

The. article cited the Herrin 
mining district. in Southern II- 
linois * which has over 12 per 
cent unemployment. Because of 


redistricting, said the magazine, 
the district now contains coun- 
ties that have a Democratic vot- 
ing history. The incumbent con- 
gressman is GOP Rep. C. W. 
Bishop. 

Pointed out also was the 
Peoria district which now has 
Republican Rep. Harold H. 
Velde as its congressman. Here 
also, unemployment is high and 
getting higher as the farm 
equipment industry lays off 
more workers. 

“The Peoria district has been 
Republican for more than a de- 
cade,” said the magazine, 
“Changes here would be a shock 
to the Republicans.” 
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reduction of bail to a level 
which would make ‘it possible 
for the Negro leader to prepare 
his defense. 
Fa Se Stade th admitted that $5,- 
the proper amount 
Of ball is he ee However, 
he. set it at $30,000 after twice 


contradicting himself about the 


amount, 


ary 


Indicating ‘strong McCarthy- 
ite and racist bias, the par 
then delivered a long. attack on 
Lightfoot. and on 


munist Party. Although | 


the od was. nao: to ng 


| most of those who en S besght foam Boe i bs 
her bail money. are “just ordin- make 
| and that ‘most ios as 

ipo emmomnts ark petal : =e 
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By ee Clark | 

THE LAST BIG shooting war inthe world has ended. Dulles took 
a walk and our government refused to sign the peace — but Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union and China joined the peoples of Indochina in 
signing the cease fire agreement. ee 


How tremendous a victory this is for the cause of peace is evident 
in the reports that French Premier Mendes-France and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov have already discussed a new big power conference 


to settle the German question. 
The world now faces the issue: E End the Cald War. 


office at New Tork, it. ¥.. under the act of March 3. 1879 ‘ 
Vol. XIX, No; 30 | JULY 25, 1954 good name of our country were beter ed by the words which Under-Sec- 


(16 Pages) Price 10 Cents retary of State, General Walter Bedell Smith uttered at the end of the Ge 
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Otto Leads eee 
lhe Way 


IT IS SHEER summer 
madness that this newspaper 
should be on the verge of 
financial calamity this week. 


Because areas like Michi- 
igan, which only sent $20 this 
t week toward our $110,000 
nd drive, and Ohio, nothing 
at all, the urgency has become 
sharper. Our drive should be 
over, but we have some $40,000 
to go. 

Here and there we can report 
a bright spot. Last week we 
told you that Wisconsin was the 
first state to reach its quota: 
Maryland's $500 sent this week 
leaves it but $100 to go for sec- 
ond place. Colorado has .only 
$15 to finish. Illinois’ $1,000 this 
week means the state has al- 
most reached 50 percent. But 
Ohio's mysterious silence is 
alarming. 

e 

AND YET we know that our 
readers want to help; it is a mat- 
ter of getting to * idan Sally’s 
example, for instance. This tire- 
less young woman of our busi- 
ness office visited a summer re- 
sort this past weekend; with the 
cooperation of a devoted sup- 
porter of the paper, a group of 
vacationists organized a party 
within a few hours on a Satur- 
day night: it netted $9% for the 
campaign. 

The camper, named Otto, said 
this is only a start. He intends to 
keep it up at the camp for the 
rest of the summer. If our de- 
-voted readers who may be vaca- 
tioning this summer follow 
Otto's example, wherever they 
are, our pa 
i pull throu 
cial slump. 


r willbe able to- 
our critical finan-. 
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I. Saw Indochina’s 


aks 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


There Are Giants in hese Days 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I STOOD the. nine innings ae the bright blue sky 
over rightfield at Ebbets Field turn 
gloomy black as the Giants beat the 


in a.row. De-- 
» feat _ induces 
thought, 
contemp- 
lation, e ven 
if it is of som-” 
‘ber nature and 
here are a few 
“of my reflec- 
tions ‘ as «the 
game tolled 


= be 


ed purple and then a 
gers the fifth time 


In my day it was Babe Ruth, 
before him, Home Run Baker, 


my childhood hero. Now. it’s 
Willie Mays, a Giant, true, yet - 


a young man of irresistible qua- 


_ lities. This Babe Ruth of the 


Fifties is a young Negro lad 


from Alabama, near Birming- 


ham where the steel furnaces 
ae Bs it is a new day, for 


ey IF cheering. every ° 


t Willie ‘comes to: 


bat, or makes one of his. scin- , 


tillating catches in the gloam- 
ing, his hands cupped near his 
waist. Oh, why could he not be 
a Dodger 

My Dodgers are losing, go- 


ing down sadly, like a reigning 
dynasty goes own. Maybe I'm 


wrong, maybe the Dodgers can . 


make a comeback this season, 
but these Giants seem relent- 
less. The sparkle: of: victory is 
in their faces, the winner is in 
their stance. Yes, new times. I 
lament the passing of this dynas- 
ty, the reign of Jackie Robison: 


of Pee Wee ‘Reese, hehe 
Preacher’ Roe; ‘of 


Roy Campanella, who. stands 
like a squat but noble Roman as 
the Visigoths attack the. walls. 
Well, life is a beginning and an 
ending: so this.is the end of the 
great Dodger sway who are go- 
ing out like the Caesars. 

No, I think, by the fourth. in- 
ning, they’ won't make ‘it this 
year, I can’t see it. And I note 
the bent back” and. 7, weer 
shoulders’ of Baad Alston, like 
Napoleon back from exile yet 
fated to lose Waterloo, he is the 


man to blame. Maybe they are 
| right, * these 


these fans who cannot 
find it: in them.to point the “508 
+ )(Continued on ‘ age! 42)! +: 


: i dhe took «wall ue 


feat induces 


be worth while. 


government is not prepared to. 


join in a declaration by the con- 
ference such as is 

At his press conference last 
Wednesday President Eisen- 
hower said there were “features 
which we do not like,” in the 
cease fire. But he had to pledge 
that the U. S. “will not use 
force” to upset the agreement, 

While the President did not 
spell out the features of the 
cease fire which he did not like 
there is no doubt that the pledge 
of free elections uncontaminated 


Invincible Fighters 
—See Page 4 


by foreign troops | or influence is 
~ high on the list. Our. represen- 


tatives at Geneva fought tooth. 


and nail for 


gah yous g elec- 
tions indefinitely and then hold~- 


ing them only under. foreign 
control. 

Similarly, our representatives 
in Geneva Psa: strong op- 
position: to a truly neutral na- 
tions armistice commission such 


as was finally agreed upon, con- , 


sisting of India, Canada and 


Poland. 
* 


THE HISTORIC agreement 
agreed on at Geneva is in no 
small measure a tribute to the 
American ple. who resisted 
Dulles’ and Ni Nixon’s and Know- 
land’s prodding for armed U. S. 
intervention in the Indochina 
war. 

On April 25, the day betore 
the Geneva conference opened, 
this newspaper declared: 

“John Foster Dulles may rush 
back and forth across the At- 
lantic trying his best to wreck 

(Continued on Page 13) 


DULLES. 
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By minions HOWARD , 
* JHE COUNTRY got a 


satisfied look at a new kind of Joe vibattie. The imitation-| 


Hitler was force to accept the “resignation” of his goon, Roy Cohn, a few hours before the Sen- 


ate sub-committee was ready to fire the shifty-eyed “anti-Communist” operator who had) @ 


GOP Baits Liberals 
For Atomic Expose 


By BERNARD BURTON 


THE JUNIOR SENATOR from Tennessee hurled some 
acid-dipped barbs toward the Republican side of the aisle 


NOSE UNDER: 


as he declared that if Harry Truman were President he would 


probably be facing fasg gg BP 
a now. And Sen. Wil- 
iam F. Knowland, the Republican 
majority leader, could scarcely’ 
contain himself as Sen. aoa 
Gore continued to indict the 


disgusted the country. 

This was a McCarthy who was 
tasting defeat. | 

None of ‘his usual blather 
about “you - are-stopping-me-from- 
fighting-communism™ worked this 
time. He lost the first round. in the 
follow-up of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings. He had been forced to 
idrop the smelly Don Surine and 
take him on his private payroll. 
He still had the cold-faced Francis 
Carr and the faker of photos, 


_— uliana. 
} 6 ee of Cohn’s fli ot 


hae Flanders (R-Vt), who 


been leading the fight on MeCar- 
thy in the Sertate, said: 


THE TENT! 


“So far so good. This of course’ 
does not reach the heart of the! 
problem presented by the junior 
~~ | Senator from Wisconsin.” ~~ 
But he writhed with hate and 
| frustrated anger as he faced the 
new fact that America now dares 
to question his right to replace 
the American Constitution with his 
“kick-them-in-the-belly” regime. 

* 


OF COURSE, it is only a round 
that he has lost and not the battle 
as yet. He gave out with his stand- 
ard yawp | that Cohn's miserable 
flight was “a victory for the Com- 


munist- Party.” 


heavily on the drug- like effect 
the “red menace” poison to head 
off defeat in the next round he 
faces. 

This is Senator Ralph Flanders 
resolution to censure his conduct 
as “unbecoming.a Senator.” 

This resolution-comes up on 
July 30 on the floor of the Senate. 
Flanders was forced by top GOP 
pressure, joined by some Demo- 
crats, to his motion to kick 
McCarthy out as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Government 
Opeeationt 

Flanders then offered his cen- 
sure motion which puts the GOP 
and Democratic Senators on the 
spot in front of the voters for the 
coming November elections. | 


7 
mm ae 
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-—Reprinted from Labor 


Obviously he is still countin | 


While McCarthy was tasting de- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IWN 


LABOR AFFAIRS 


Brushoff from the White House 


© A Dog for ‘Wild Bill’ Jenner | 
in’ East Patsbvesgs “esot home: 


BRUSHOFF was ‘seen in the 
reply by the White House to 
the appeal by John L. Lewis, 


Dave Beck and David McDon- 


ald for action to halt unemploy- 
ment. The reply, im 
the United Mine:Workers Jour- 


nal, claimed the recession was 


over and there: was, therefore, 
no need for further action. 
“The - facts show,”: the letter 
stated, “that the decline ‘which 


began last year has halted.” 


The letter, written by Sherman 
Adams, assistant.to..the Presi- 


dent, did not reply to that state- 
ment from three labor leaders 


that some four million are un- 


and many on ° part: 


time. The UMW Journal com- 
mented that the reply was a 
significant statement of govern- 
mental policy.” 

* 


THREAT to liquidate Press- 
ed Metals of America Inc., in 
Port Huron, Mich., was issued 
by owners as the UAW-CIO 
balked at taking a wage cut. 
Local leaders said they heard 
the company was going to close 
with or without a wage cut. 
Local had offered to negotiate 
on basis of union agreement. 


* 


UNUSUAL LOAN was being 
made by the AFL Hat union. 
President Alex Rose revealed 
the union was lending $25,000 
to the Kartiganer Hat Corp. to 
keep it in business. The union 
will lend the firm $50,000 from 
its treasury while each of the 
1,000 employes will lend $200 
either from personal savings or 
by obtaining a bank loan. A 


“ 10%-month strike against the 


Hat Corp. of America was re- 
cently completed by the union 
at a cost to the membership of 
$2 million and with tthe union 
$1 million in debt. 


* 
WESTINGHOUSE _ Electric 


5, 000 workers for 
mass meeting of the IUE 10 
on company time. The rally au- 
thori strike. votes to back 
IUE . contract demands. The 
company took similar punitive 
_ action against Pape: workers in 
its Columbia, O., plant. 
* 
i ‘TDAY STRIKE at the Ar- 
m oot pent in Chicago was set- 
tled. CIO Packinghouse Local 
347 struck after the compan 
‘tried to double job load for oil- 
ers in the Motive power depart- 
ment. | 
* 

POVERTY CLAIMS by rail- 
roads were exposed as gigantic 
heax in arbitration board hear- 
ings on wage demands of Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
As example, the case of the St. 
Louis Southwestern (Frisco 


Lines) was cited. Investments 


in the railroad in 1942 was now 
worth $23,300. 
* 

SLATE headed by President 
Joseph Curran was elected in 
CIO National ‘Maritime referen- 
dum. Defeated was opposition 
headed by former vice president 
Hulbert Warner and former sec- 
retary Neal Hanley. 


* 


WATCH OUT for “Wild Bill” 
Jenner is the ing of the 


warning 
Indiana CIO Council. Referrmg. 


to the GOP Senator from the 
Hoosier State, the Council not- 
ed that he was elected to the 
Senate by “less than 20 percent 
of Indiana’s citizens.” It asked 


what happened to repayment 


which Jenner was supposed te 
make to the government for an 
injury. allegedly incurred in serv- 
ice. If Jenner has not been able 
to find the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Council's fact sheet 
stated, “we are willing to fur- 


nish him with a seeing eye dog.” 


Strikes Batter ‘Tough’ Boss Front 


Some companies are playing 


is that mys aland a strike vote Piva a 
. stru rags 5 “emt wage| way among oo Sis workers. Strike 
‘Most-observers had thought the) LABOR unions, up against facenres while the employers feel vol are being taken by the Mine, 
Republican machine had pulled!a stiffened front of employers,| that the legislative and political] Mill and: Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
“thelr biggest plunder job with the’ are building up what looks/aid they have acquired since/in the copper and brass industry. 
sion, and that all else would be Ae finn Th ma ‘inde of| Beavy increase in unemployment,|in the meatpacking industry will 
small potatoes. But they hadn't) Boe ee aa ae | should enable them to bypass ajprobably come a head in August. 
the Cadillac cabinet. The new, wave” judged by usual standards. appeared to be some doubt wheth- THEY REFLECT a feeling of 
atomic giveaway deal threatened| But the widespread scope of the er labor incl wate pick up enough anil al if — 
to put Tideland ‘into the OY strikes, the issues isiesd steam for a wage movement i amo 4 lant 
ante category. and the vigor displayed by work- year as certain unions indicated workers, seo ase up a pian 

True, the atomic deal did not, ‘ers in many industries, points to wink | 

a rise of labor struggles. 


involve as much boodle right off— 
righ The most important is the con- 


$140 million in atoms co ed 
7 tinuing strike of 110,000 north- 


with $55 billion in Tidela il. 
But - principle was cn nar west and California AFL and CIO 
lumber workers now in the sixth 


lished to guarantee. future at 
sidehwive. © sm | week, Another.ts of 08.000 Good- 
lyear Rubber and Tire Workers in 


INVOLVED “‘eciatidailily was, ten plants that began July 9. At 
a proposal by President Eisen- this writing 36,000 U.S. Rubber 
hower for the ‘Atomic Energy Co. Workers were ready to go 
Commission to contract for the! out unless a favorable “pattern” is 
building of a privately run steam resi in the. renewed talks with 


ver - plant at at West M r. The other of the “Big 
re were : pcm Peet thdediaet and Firestone— 


underway porns the Dixoo-Yetes were also marking time on strike 


combine which runs the Middle, 2tion. 


South Utilities Inc., and the South- 
ern Company. 
Presimninbly ~ this would 


replace the’ 0900. atts that 
the AEC’s atom plant at Paducah, 
eae Val ‘Valley. Cadiacey: =e 
so a 

ompletely was TVA's request for 


? er’ power plant: at Fulton,| 
Tenn, eee —— of| 


robbery plans of the Py wh arent 


‘i By GEORGE MORRIS | those 
— fire in this situation. Westin ghouse 


Electric, for. example, hit back at 
resistance to speedup at its new 
$45,000,000 Columbus, Ohio, 
plant, with a penalty layoff for 
the production workers. A similar 
penalty was invoked for 5,000 
workers at the main Westinghouse 
plant in East because 
the workers staged a demonstra- 
tion at the Plant for a decent _ 
raise. 


a 
or just renew old pacts. 

: ulead out in__sup- 
gave the. wage fight a “pattern.” port of just a handful of mechani- 
F ollowing that pact with its “pack- cal department workers who were 
age” estimated at nine cents, there given a heavier workload. Even; 
was a noticeable pickup.. more is the fact that 

* the | of those who struck 
UNION OFFICIALS who were] #e Nope while the ‘mechanical 
inclined to simply renew old pacts| Workers are almost all. white. SRR oe 
found Ciccone under » strong) - Or take the way. the 10, 000 Vino 
pressure of their members. -“If} workers of Chrysler main. Dodge| ES € SY Mey « 
steel got a raisé why:-can’t we?” Plant in Detroit stood by a group|## eee 
was the question labor’ officials|of .speeded-up workers. Those}j 
confronted. In fact, many of them) workers are: burning up .because|aim 
took the bull by the herns and|most of them have had little regu-| 33 
werit out in front for a raise. - ; 
Telephone negotiations that 


were going ‘at a crawl, perked up, 
after a ‘four ; 


® 
THE STRIKE MOVEMENT ex- 
tended to the heart of atom in- 
dustry in Oak .Ridge and Paducah. 
First the CIO production workers! ¢ 


went out. at the ) di | 
centers. followed. in the industry, with} : ly 
up. to seven cents. big Apes nies, 
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 ADENAUER is to have Adenauer’s y to , the pio an attack m: e , juer tice, not only the investigators but, this so-called “Office for the Sion 
criticism in West Germany of his the ‘judges of whether people /|tection of the-Constitution,” is Dr.’ 
secret political — methods, should be employed. _ |Manfred Roeder. former chief 
If this went on iF ‘oauill onal eos ab: the “Cocmuin ‘ar Wadee : 

‘THE iourcambiiida _state- 


|lead to e disappearing. per-| In 1942 he tried and sentenced 

| Ae 4 : 
ment was made on the second day rd “but } ehi it to death one: of the underground 
a a two-day debate arising a centration camps, , 


barbed wire of exgecionng he said, |20ti-Nazi_ groups. 


Frau Greta Kuckhoff, whose 
IT HAS been reported that one] husband, a noted German writer, 
of isan semen nape dt by. 


Dr. Maier was attacked because, 
said Dr. Adenauer, he had “con- 
nections with the East.” Dr. Aden- 
auer, who was addressing his 
|Christian Democratié Party, quot- 
ed information from his State — 
| This admission that the ‘State | 

Security forces were bein 

ina check up even on —s me Pe ae i 
political parties in the - ee 

auer coalition caused widespread Bete 

uneasiness. oe 

Dr. Maier later pointed out that! #7 
the State Security forces were a {72% 
pcre of the Gesta pe 


nt Adon’ pole maboss il 
tion to Adenouse's police ae 
jcame from. the Social Democrats. | Fe 53 
PROF. CARLO SCHMID, their | aamnaee 


“Sm ence eed ~ s ee Pe Pata ° ‘ 
RRs y SS . r and vice- t 
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are to be ‘ 
more. efficient, the West German 
——— (Parliament) was told. 
The announcement was made by | | i 
Dr. Gerhard Schroeder, a former 
Nazi and exponent of Hitler racial 
theories, who is now Minister of 
Interior in Dr. Adenauer's Sag | 
ernment. 1 
time had come when the compe-| | 5 ie | 
: 


was one of those executed then 
eee | wrote in 1947: 

5 g2 | “Roeder produced the death 
tee, sentences on the conveyor-belt 


system. 
(| “A little student girl, who had 
translated an illegal appeal for the 
a man she loved, was sent to die for 


a | it. 

“Two mothers, one of 
‘them scarcely 19 years old, were 
allowed to live on atter their hus- 
bands had been hanged’ in order 
to give birth to their babies in 
#4 | prison. Then they were collected 
fF, |and-driven, manacled, to the gal- 
om lows. is 
| Dr. Adenauer announced _ last 
| week that his government would 
despite criticism, also go ahead 
|with its scheme for a propaganda 
‘committe to control the press. 


- foraial 
& 


seenaitonel control agency, shall ef- 
fect inspection on a permanent ba- . 
sis without the right to interfere 
in the internal affairs of states. The 
international control agency shall. 
supervise the fulfillment by all 
states of obligations to reduce con- 
ventional armaments and armed 
forces. 


titive and conflicting work of sey- 
eral bodies collecting “security” in- 
formation must be 8 ae : 

The effect of unification will be 
that services which have already 
been used in West Germany to try 
to terrify not only Comunity but 
also Social Democrats and Libecr- 
als, will. become more powerful 
than ever. 

And they will be entirely under 
the control ef a man who was no 
momentary wartime associate of || @:.4% 
the Nazis but who joined them —— 
long before the.war. This is Dr. ' 


A Plan to Ban the A and H Bombs 


~ Under International Inspection  aabibon 


CLARK ownership of ~ atomic: resources.|the interantional control .agency 
ee B Our enamide also proposed’ shall supervise the activities of en- 
NCE more an international i the Eisenhower plan for an inter-| terprises engaged in mining, pro- 
discussion on atomic con- £ pe aational atomic materials pool cessing and using atomic materials 

trol and inspection has taken —— Fo which allows the continued pro-|and atomic energy; collect and 
place and onee more the press, 7g ra 


| Se ree duction of A and H bombs and summarize data on the mining, 
radio and TV have on a ie aaah j (ade : | 


auer Government of using this po- | 

lice material in election campaigns: 
He warned that. the Federal sont 

curity offices had become, in prac- 


er URS 


“ADENAUER 


provides for no step in the direc-; production and use of atomic ma- 
tion of banning the bombs. | terials and atomic energy; shall de- 
the news of this discussion te ‘mand and verify the information 
The meeting took place 2 
don from May 13 to a 99. ‘The oy 


THE PRECISE and detailed | Submitted by statés regarding  ar- 
‘support by the Soviet Union of a maments and armed forces; make 
U.S., USSR, Britain, France .and 
Canada, icipated, comprising j 


‘system of international pean ay ae denaae Couneil on ques- 


can be seen from the actual text 
of its proposal, as follows: | om related to the production, 
“A, International control shall’ —e and use of atomic vr satan 
established erprises. atomic energy, as well as 
~ gies = ~ ' questions related to the reduction 


one row car dy and the Be rts of armaments and armed forces of 


of atomic materials and atomic en-| 


| ergy, as well as over conventional 
| armaments. THE New 


papers 
whatsoever to int: teak place. 

And what took ptace’is not ce me SemNet Orommrone ir. Beak itt | “B. To effect measures of con-| other. commercial papers said that 
ong | to anyone aie has fol-, Ci MO Rae mi a | trol over atomic enterprises as well, the Soviet Union was proposing 
lowed the actual record of the dif- Dh ie, ee ‘as over eonventional armaments, atomic disarmament because it 
ferences between our government an international control agency) wanted to maintain. its advantage 
and the Soviet Union on atomic. ‘shall be established within the/in conventional.arms. However, 
energy. But it is startling to the framework of the Security Coun-|the record shows that the Soviet 
American lic which = been cil. The 1 of this agency|representatives also proposed a 
deprived of this information-in a shall be selected on an interna-| one-third reduction of all conven- 

tional basis.. tional arms and armed forces. Con- 


most systematic se : 
THE ACTU REC “C_ The task of the international] trol over this arms reduction wou 
~ om oe ‘agency shall include inspection of | be international and under the 


the London meeting-shows that dE A ma-|same: system of UN sponsored in- 
the Soviet Union proposed two ae a ns NI ma- nolan as the ban of of the A and 
things: first that the powers agree terials and atomic energy; the in-'H bombs. 


Washington Would Have Shocked McCarthy 


“The leader of the movement out the country. In America 
in Scotland was a young Bar- also protest meetings were 
rister, Thomas Muir. Fraternal held. But the fear-ridden rul- 


a subcommittee of the United Na- Pee, 

tions Disarmament Commission. (# ee ) 
There were accounts. in various ini ig. a 

papers but the actual record of eae. 

this meeting, now available, shows 

that the reports af the big busi- | 


ness 


* 
York Times and 


to a pledge never to use A or H, production would be open to these , 
bombs; second that the powers, international i tors. 

agree to ban the bombs under a| The record shows further that 
fool-proof em of control and, our government opposed both pro-. 
inspection, directed by the UN, in vty Instead our representatives 
which inspection is permanent and inane a system based not on 
in which every phase of atomic’ ‘ inspection but on _ international 


What If Burgoyne 
Was on Long Island? 


sky, Philadelphia 
maa Pe ms ill a 
liam Callacher, outstanding 
Communist lontles in Great 
Britain. 


relations were developed with 
the Jacobins and as a conse- 
quence the most ferocious 
‘smear’ campaign was carried 
on against Muir and his associ- 
ates. While Muir was in Paris 
towards the end of 1798 a war- 
rant was issued: for his arrest. 
When he returned to Scotland 
he was loaded with chains and 
taken to Edinburgh. 
“THERE WITH _ several 
others, he was put on trial for 


_ conspiring to overthrow the 
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ii 
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, > at Wool There 
? selene Pee 


government and convicted. 
“The Judge, Lord Braxfield, 
was a notorious enemy of Re- 
form. Every member of the 
Jury was like a picked enemy. 
“The trial was a tragic farce, 


bri ing only by cour- 
esa” alt of Muir and his 
fellow-accused., 

“They were sentenced to 14 
years in the Penal Colony of Bot- 
ony Bay. They were in 
chains for months in the “Hulks” 


and through- 


ing class of Britain went ahead 
with a whole series of purges 
and prosecutions. 

“George Washington was 
deeply interested in the case of 
Thomas Muir. When in spite of 

otests, he was desnatched to 

otany Bay, Washington quietly 
arranged for a sloop to be fitted 
out in New York harbour. When 
all was ready, it sailed for Syd- 
ney. It put in at the harbour 
there ostensibly for water. While 
the Governor entertained the 


located him and got him safely 
aboard the sloop. 


,, all 


Speaking in Parliament last week, British Labor Party 
leader Clement Attlee strikingly used American revolutionary 
history to show the realities of Washington's seizure of China's 
island of Formosa and its backing of Chiang Kai-shek. We 
would add to Attlee’s remarks the sometimes forgotten 
fact that t action of grabbing Formosa took place 
long before the Chinese started. fighting in Korea! 

Here is what Attlee said: | 
“At this point you have the intervention of the U.S.A. in 


ferme, whlch te ee cine doen nk Se See | ee 
“ | held against them, and the 


~~ 
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la. Racists Open Hysteria — 
Drive Against School Edict 
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WHAT APPEARED to be a forum held in Miamis West Little River Community 

Center on the night of July 15, 1954, where the pros and cons of segregation would be dis- 

cussed, turned out to be a racist rally to launch a grass roots rebellion against the U. S. 
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NOW A PEACEFUL GERMANY! 
, THE. AMERICAN PEOPLE played a big part in 


helping win the cease-fire at Geneva. The outcry of the 
people against the Eisenhower Administration's plan to 


to send troops to Asia and keep the war going, was of 
major importance. 

In bringing this eight-year-old colonial~war to an 
end, we have helped end the last remaining conflict 
threatening the peace of the world. 

This victory has opened the door to new efforts to 
settle other colonial wars, such: as those being waged 
against the peoples of Malaya, Kenya and Tunisia. More 
important, it gives us the chance to bring about a period 


of peaceful co-existence. 
ow 


THIS MEANS, in the first place, to block the efforts 


now being made to restore German militarism, and_create. 


a new Munich. Munich was a compact between Anglo- 
French and German-Italian imperialism to give the Nazi 
Generals a free hand in Europe. : 

Certain Senators are now convincing themselves that 
they can achieve this second Munich. 

But neither through continued pressure for the Eu- 
ropean Army plan (EDC) nor through a grant of sham 
“sovereignty to the Nazi Generals can they turn back the 
clock to 1938. 

Our current Municheers overlook the fact that Munich 


brought about the destruction of French independence and 


placed Britain in mortal peril. 

The Ruhr imperialists and the Nazi Generals have 
their own plans for world conquest, quite different from 
those of Wall Street. This fact'seems to escape the Know- 
lands, Nixons and Dulleses. After all, they dont have to 
worry over jobs lost from the loss of markets to Krupp & 
Company. | 

But American working men and women do have to 
worry about this probability. Together with the German, 
French, British, Czech, Polish, Soviet and other European 
workers, we have to worry about the effect of unleashing 
the murderers of Belsen and Dachau against the people of 
Europe and the world. 

Now we have a chance to remove this threat. If, in 
the spirit of the Geneva Conference, we insist on negotia- 
tions to settle the question of the unity and peacefulness of 
Germany, we can win another victory and add finis to the 


cold war itself. 


THE DEMOCRATS AND McCARTHY 


SENATOR FLANDERS of Vermont warned the GOP 
that if it follows the leadership of McCarthy it is sunk. 

For the country will know how to recognize the guilt 
of the party which helps McCarthy try to Hitlerize the 
U, S. A. 

But the Democrats in —— can't seem to grasp 
this yet, and they ‘haven't been told in firm language that 
such is the case. 

For example, the three Democrats on the McCarthy 
committee — Symington, Jackson and McClellan — who 


tangled with McCarthy during the recent hearings sud- 
denly were afraid to join with GOP Senator Potter to fire 


the sneaky ex-FBI Francis Carr. 

Potter was ready to defy McCarthy on this issue, but 
the Democrats began to waver and said this would “let 
McCarthy claim they oppose the investigation of Commu- 
nism.” | ; 
Amazing how this McCarthy trick still has power to 
drug and paralyze his victims even when they start to fight 


back! 


BUT THE COUNTRY, we are sure, wants the U. S. 
Senate to pass the Flanders motion to censure McCarthy 
on July 30 when his motion comes up! 

Millions of voters want McCarthy forced to testify 
under oath on his spy rings, his weird financial deals with 
the corporations, and his defense of the Nazi murderers of 
helpless American GI prisoners! | | 

At the very least, they want the Democrats to lead 
the fight to censure McCarthy, the goon who has branded 
them as responsible for “20 years of treason.” 

The voters, especially in the trade unions, are telling 
their U. S. Senators they want McCarthy censured on July 
9).as the very first step, and they are telling Senator 
Flanders:they: approve what:he:is doing. .» 6.42.4 
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'|build a grass roots platform among 


NAACP’ and: the Negro people,, ;| Herbert Brownell was.:wared: 


The meeting has been announced 
as an informal discussion of a pe- 
tition to plumb the sentiment of 
Floridians on the segregation is- 
sue. But speaker after speaker, as 
the evening unfolded, aroused the 
audience of some 400 — mainly 
white workers—with racist appeals 
against the National Association for 
- Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. 


Milton Piedra, one of the most 
vocal participants; told the group 
that the NAACP is “the same as 
Communists,” and called for unity 
against “sending our children to 
school with N - - - - - s.” 

e 

EMBOLDENED by Piedra’s ora- 
tory, other speakers let drop the in- 
formation that “high government 
officials” are behind the movement 
and that these officials have con- 
tributed money only for the pres- 
ent, but would personally join the 
group after it had been built up. 


A petition was introduced to the 
meeting with statements, one head- 
ing a-column on each side of the 
page. One side read: 


“We the undersigned are in fa- 
vor of continuing segregation in 
the public schools in the state of 
Florida.” 

The other read: 

“We the undersigned are op- 
posed to segregation in the public 
schools in the state of Florida.” 


* 

THESE petitions are sponsored, 
as was the meeting, by the Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, 
an outfit with headquarters in New 
England. They looked innocent 
enough, but Pjedra and others, in 
outlining the perspective of the 
leaders, said that each person sign- 


ing the petition will be asked to 
join another type of organization—, 
The National Association for the 
Advancement and Protection of the 
Majority 
(NAAPMWP). This NAAPMWP is 
incorporated in Georgia. Piedra is 
the NAAMWP Fiorida representa- 
tive. 

“We intend to destroy the power 
of the NAACP with the 
NAAPMWP,” declared one speak- 


er. 
A woman, who looked well-to- 


do said that five or six of her friends 
with cars would work with canvass- 
ing crews to see that her section of 
the state was covered with the mes- 
sage of the group. Future meetings, 
were outlined; the canvassing from 
door-to-door was planned. 
* 

AN ATMOSPHERE of dedicated. 
campaigning was created capped 
with the proposal to organize a 
meeting in the Dade County Din- 
ner Key Auditorium for Gov. Her- 
man Talmadge, of Georgia, “in a 
few days.” 

The object of the leaders, and the 
apparent strategy of the racist sub- 
versives, is to create such af at- 
mosphere with the circulation of 
their fake referendum that it will 
be doubly hard to implement the 
Supreme Court's decision against 
segregation. : 

Piedra and the other leaders of 
the racists cannot be shrugged off 
as crack pots. It is obvious they 
have some strong backers.. They 
have chosen to challenge the sup- 
porters of constitutional govern- 
ment among the white workers in a 
state where industry is not so well 
developed. And it is clear from 
what went on at the July meeting 
that the racists are attempting to 


southern whites from which to at- 


of the White People}. 


tack. the ; Supreme »: Gourts 


? 


: 
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THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


°® AFL Backs Sth Amendment 
© Congress OR’s Bill Against Press 


CONGRESS has passed and 
sent to the President a bill pro- 
viding that all organizations 
ruled subversive by ¢he SACB 
must register all printing ma- 
chinery and even mimeograph 
machines. At the same time 
Senate Judiciary Committee 

ed consideration of an 
immunity bill, which wrecks the 
fifth amendment and ‘a wire- 
tapping bill. The Senate Com- 
mittee endorsed a Brownell mea- 
sure for the death penalty for 
peacetime “spying.” And it okd 
a bill: to screen workers from 
factories about whom there was 
“reasonable” belief they might 
become eveninee: 

THE JUSTICE Department 
on the West Coast said Commu- 
nists are dangerous because they 
appeal to reason and not to vio- 
lence. In its argument against 
the appeal of William Schneider- 


man and his 13 Smith Act co- 


defendents the government at- 
torney told the Federal Circui 
Court of Appeals: “We cont 
that the appeal to reason (direct- 
ed by Communists to the mass 
of American people today) is 
far more dangerous than would 
be incitement to violence.” 
THE AMERICAN News- 
paper Guild has asked the 
United Press to reinstate with 


full back pay writer Theodore 


Polumbaum who was fired in 
April 1953 one day after he 
defied the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. A decision 


THE 


THE “SOLID SOUTH,” so- 
called is proving to be not so 
solidly set against the fight to 
desegregate public schools. Both 


Kirkwood and St. Charles, in 
Missouri, just outside St. Louis, 
have agreed to abolish segregat- 
ed schools in September 1954. 
. «+ The University of Missouri, 


in Columbia, announced that all 


its divisions are now open to 
Negro students. . . . In Charles- 
ton, W. Va., the Charleston 
High School, formerly all-white, 
has enrolled its first Negro stu- 
dent... . But the Alabama State 
Board of Education has called 
for continuing segregation 
through 1954-55. . .. Same for 
South Carolina, where a 15-man 
committee is still at work to 
find ways of getting around the 
Supreme Court's anti-segrega- 
tion ruling. . . . “Tremendous 
aed were ee this week 
y Catholic Arc 
Francis Rummell as the reason 
for not desegregating New Or- 
leans parochial schools, although 
elsewhere Catholic parochial 
schools have been in the van- 
guard of the desegregation 
movement. , . . It was left for 
Mississippis Legal Education 
Advisory Committee to propose 


the abolition of public schools . 
if that is necessary to maintain 


gation. . . . The Gallup 
Poll reported that 57 percent of 
the nation was for non-segre- 
gated education © 
a; ae : * 
U. Ss. ATTORNEY GENERAL 


bishop Joseph - 


by the American Arbitration As- 
sociation July 1 ruléd the wire 
service didn’t have “just and 
sufficient cause” for the firing. . 

* : 

AL HAYES, president of. the 

AFL International Association 
of Machinists denounced efforts 
to weaken or nullify the Fifth 
Amendment .In an article in the 
August “Machinist” Hayes ‘said 
the Fifth Amendment is “second 
to none in point of importance” 
among the ten amendments of 
the Bill of Rights. 

* 


ATTORNEYS for Claude 
Lightfoot are appealing against 
the exorbitant $30,000 bail set 
for the Illinois Communist lead- | 
er. The Justice Department is 
making a test case of the Light- 
foot prosecution hoping to get 
endorsement of conviction for 
more membership in the Com- 
munist Party under the Smith 
Act. | 

, * oe 

REV. WILLIAM HOWARD 
MELISH testified before the 
SACB that President Eisen- 
hower has sent a warm message 
of endorsement to the ‘National 
Council! of American-Soviet 
Friendship in 1945. The govern- 
ment is trying to force the regi- 
stration of the Council as “su 
versive’ under the McCarran 
Internal Security Act of 1950. 
Net effect of the McCarran Act 
is to dissolve organizations 
which the Justice Department 
doesn’t approve of. 


WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


® Seek Airlines: Applicants 
° No ‘Selid South’ on Schools 


this week. by Walter White and 
Clarence Mitchell of the Nation- © 
al Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored P that 
another Cicero riot might result 
from the racist violence at Chi- 
cago’s: Trumbull Park homes un- 
less the U. S. government inter- 
vened against the racists. 


Wi, 
SHORTS AND PERSONAL- 


ITIES: N. Y. Municipal Court 


Judge Francis Rivers became the 
first. Negro to sit on the State 
Supreme.Court bench when he 
was assigned to move the heavy 
docket during the summer. ses- 
sion. His seat is not permanent. 
. « « U. S. Marshall Clifford J. - 
West, of Memphis, Tenn., quit . 


‘his post after George W. Lee, — 


Negro GOP leader, was named > 
a deputy marshal. . . .. The per- ~ 
sistent charge of segregation in 
New York schools, says the - 
Pittsburgh Courier editorially, 
“indicates that the problem of 
integrating pupils in the public 
schools of our cities is not solved 
automatically by favorable court 
decisions and the abolition of — 
racial. segregation laws. .. .. 

The New York Urban League — 
sete» that : is seeking ap-. 

icants. for oyment in air- > 
a to which the UL says .- 
a ts will be referred are, 
and. reservation clerks, 
stewardess, radio operators, ra- 


icians, pilots, flight en- 
gineers and _ licensed en wai | 


-. Applicants are asked to apply to: 


Ramon E, Rivera; New York - 
Urban League, 202 W. 136 St.,. 


~ daily between 9:a.m and noon, 
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re Giants These Days 


- ‘, ~ 


"(Continued from Page 1) 
whose criticism of the baseball 
te is unrelenting. But can 

be right? After all a general 

is only one factor in a battle. 
Everything else being equal the 
al's quality can determine 
quality of his army, of -the 
Outcome. But is everything else 
equal here? I don’t w. Yes, 
there is Willy Mays, but did one 
Babe Ruth make the Yankees in 
his day? Does one swallow make 


a summer? 
2 


THE FAN AT MY SIDE, a 
dour, middle-aged Negro in a 
straw-hat and open shirt, smok- 
ing a cigar, a man whose com- 
ments are imaginative as they 
are vitriolic, and whose voice 
is Very audible. cried out again, 
“Not up, Jackie, not up, out!” 
My neighbor conceals his des- 

tion,.as brave men will, un- 
der the cloak of the wise-crack, 
and when Roe was knocked 
out, after his superb beginning, 
he cried out that Preacher had 
lost everything except the Good 
Book that he carries in his back 


pocket. 


A ZEPHYR COMES out of 
the Atlantic, somewhere near 
Canarsie, and rolls gently over 
rightfield fence toward us. Per- 
haps that is it. In our north 
temperate climate this game 
outlives the seasons from early 


spring to early October. Foot- 


ball can endure only in the chil- 
ly days when the leaves fall; 
swimming, track, only when 
the sun is ablaze in the summer 
months. Baseball has the longest 
tenure. Maybe that’s it, I thought 
as Willie Mays cracked one and 
I heard that bewitching sound 
of bat against ball, that particu- 
lar and pregnant sound which 
tells you, without following the 
ball with your eyes, this is it. 
Yes, over the fence and far 
away. . 

As Willie rounds home and 

the players are reaching for 
him with the ritualistic hand- 
shake that comes with the home 
run, I think, no, climate is not 
the reason. A factor, perhaps, 
but only one. 

Is it the machine-like preci- 
sion of baseball that captures 
the American people who were, 
for so long, the world’s mechan- 
ics? Doesn't baseball, real good 
ball, need the precision of the 
automobile engine, pistons, car- 
buretor, spark-plugs, all work- 
ing in time, in unison, together. 


Is that it? 
* 


AND I THINK, suddenly, 
how a man changes and changes 
again. I began life, a promising 
end-product of a chain of vigor- 
ous ancestors: not baseball play- 
ers, necessarily, good swimmers, 
wrestlers, boxers, fighters one 
way or the other, tough hombres. 
They were athletes, all I knew, 
and in my early days I was a 
five-letter fan, and was more 
than passibly good at third base 
and at guard on the gridiron. 


Then came that time into my 
life which some people describe 
by the word “sectarian"—a term 
that means, narrow, or ayers 
biased, part-man. In that time 
I ual ins face from the beau- 
ty of the willow and the glove, 
s my ears to the music 
of bat against ball, the low roar 
of the bleachers. This was in 
the early Thirties, if I remem- 
ber rightly, and I felt that sport 
in general and baseball in par- 
ticular was opiate to the people. 
Life was real, earnest, and why 
waste time gabbing about 
battting averages when the day 
demanded “ge concern 
Why ry about the strategy 
of the panels: oF _ — or 
the Dodgers when life depend- 
ed upon the strategy of Labor? 


over wages 


- In-those ida . d. felt: the 4 
: C. t and $140. million in 25 years, .;. 


tisans of Ty Cobb, the 


wage-rates. . 


‘help but listen, for the speech 


lovers of Babe Ruth were shift- 
less, idlers, wasters of our time. 


It was only a temporary lapse; 
I regained balance in time to 
retum to my youthful love for 
Ring Lardner, and for his des- 
cendants, men like our gifted 
Lester Rodney. I lost my im- 
patience with that quality of 
the masses which insists on 
venerating the heroes of the dia- 
mond, the ring, the gridiron. 

~ 

I THOUGHT, as I stood dur- 
ing the seventh inning stretch 
watching the delightful spectacle 
of some 35,000 New Yorkers rise 
in a jocular unison, that a man 
is Quixotic, less than realist, if 
he refuses to take the people 

_as they are, and that one can 
ofler them nothing unless he, in 
the first place, has learned from 
them. 

Twe voices arose in argument 
at my side, gay voices, not ran- 
corous, nor forbidding, nor cold- 
ly metallic like the. senatorial 
voice you heard on the TV for 
some six weeks. There is a love- 
ly ring of life in these voices and 
I eavesdrop, or rather, I cannot 


of the bleachers is boomingly 
articulate. 

A young Negro woman a few 
feet away is arguing with a 
stout, middle-aged white man 
nearby on a question that has 
raised considerable dust in the 
streets of Brooklyn these last 
weeks. Is Duke Snider as good 
as Willy Mays? The white man 
insists Mays is greater than Sni- 
der, the Negro woman takes the 
opposing view. It would be of 
routine interest, save I hear a 
white man arguing that the Ne- 
gro player is the greater and a 
Negro woman arguing the op- 
posite. 

There is something heart- 
warming in this kind of debate 
and I find more than a few 
thoughts to sustain me as the 
last Dodger strikes out tragically 
and the game is over. 


Atom 
(Continued from Page 2) __—,, 


the area. 
What Ejisenhowers recommen- 
dation boiled down to, therefore, | 


jwas a double squeeze—first using) 


atomic enterprise for new give-| 

aways to private interests and, 

second, an attempt to strangle 

TVA which the President had once 

condemned as a prime example of 

‘creeping socialism.” | 
* 

GORE, Sen. Herbert Lehman 
(D-NY), Sen. Wayne Morse (Ind- 
Ore), Rep. Chet Holifield (D- 
Calif), who is a member of the, 
Joint Congressional Committee on’ 
Atomic Energy, and others had 
been taking the floor for more 
than a week to blast this uncon-| 
scionable giveaway. And it was| 
this that was rousing Knowland’s| 
ire. He feared the longer the de- 
bate continued the sooner the 
American people would learn the 
dangerous truth in this election 
year, . | 

So, as in last year’s Tideland 
debate, the gravel-voiced Know- 
land began to complain of “fili- 
buster,” although as Gore noted, 
there was noésuch complaint when 
the GOP took up weeks with the 
Bricker amendment. More omin- 
ous, however, was Knowland’s at-] 
tempt to bait the “liberal wing of 
the Democratic Party” for its op- 
position to. atomic giveaways. 

Rep. Holifield estimated that 
the deal would cost the American 
people $3.7 million a year more 
than if TVA were permitted ‘ol 
produce the increased power itself. 
Over the 25-year contract into 
which ABC would enter with 
Dixon-Yates, this would amount 
to $92 million moré. TVA itself 
has estimated the additional cost 
of he deal ‘at $5.5 million a year | 
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Here it is, folks! 
What is it? It’s the 


on the scoreboar 


by lester redney 


WHEN WILLIE FIRST CAME UP 

(Since the Giants’ phenomenal young Willie Mays is the most 
talked-about ballplayer going this 1954 season, and there is endless 
curiosity about him, we thought our readers would find an original 
Daily Worker interview with Willie as a young rookie very interest- 
ing, and a glimpse into what makes him tick. Here is the interview 
by Lester Rodney which appeared.in the Daily Worker early in 1951 
season shortly after Willie had been brought up by the Giants from 
Minneapolis. Note the predictions by two Giant,players at the end. 
They seemed extravagant at the time!) 

* 

WILLIE MAYS SWUNG hard, yet smoothly, watched the ball 
sail majestically to left center, where it landed about 10 rows back 
in the lower stands, and stepped out of the batting cage. From the 


already packed Ebbets Field stands came a brief roar and then a 
heightened hum of conversation as 30,000 or so people talked at 
once about the same thing. This was Willie Mays first time in 
Brooklyn. When the Giants were here last, the youg man from 
Fairfield, Alabama, an industrial suburb of Birmingham, was play- 
ing for Minneapolis of the American Association. 


Mays leaned against the back of the batting cage and answered | 


questions about himself, as the other Giants took their practice raps. 
“Oh, I don’t know just when I started to play ball,” he said, “I was 
pretty young. My father, he goa some ball on Sundays and used 
to catch with me as long back as I can remember.” , 

Your father was a steel worker, wasn't he? 

“Still is,” said Mays cheerfully. Willie is a pleasant faced, easy 
spoken young man just turned 20. He is not particularly big or 
muscled, just a nicely proportioned five eleven. “Down around 
Birmingham,” he explained, “and some of the other cities in the 
South, people who work.in the mills get up teams that play on 
weekends, sometimes after work. My father, he was a ——- good 
fielder but not much of a hitter . . . you got to practice a Tot and 
against good pitchin to get to hit good. He just loves baseball 
though . . . hed be dog tired after a day’s work, pretty hard work, 
and still want to play some whenever he could. 

“Me, I played on some neighborhood kids’ teams, when I was 
real young. I got to go to high school in Fairfield, and while I was 
still there, when I was only 16, the Birmingham Black Barons signed 


me up to play pro ball.” a 


HE LAUGHED a bit at the memory, as if in delayed amaze- 
ment. “I thought I knew a lot then . . . don’t know how I got away 
with it that young.” ' 

Learned a lot since then, eh? How much with Birmingham, 
how much would you say with Trenton last summer, how much 
with Minneapolis this spring, and now up here? ... 

“You just learn all the time,” he said with emphasis. “I learned 


‘some with Birmingham, some with Trenton, a whole lot more at 


Minneapolis, that’s a higher league, you got to learn fast to improve 
(he was combing Triple A pitching for .470 when the Giants brought 
him up) and up here, why you just learn something every day. 
Every single day.” | 
Hitting or fielding—which are you learning more about now? 
“Well, right now. it’s hitting I'm learning more about. I dont 
mean I dent have lots of things to learn about fielding, but the 
thing is there never was anything for worrying about my fielding. 
A Sanat teecee gg to me all the time . . . a lot of 
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]-darndest combination of picnic, county fair and one-day fam- 
ily vacation you ‘ever heard of. As the traditional barker might put it—“Neverrmr before 
in the history of New York's labor press. . . .Come one, co 


me ailliill. . . . The spectacular, 


frat ager affair for the whole fam- 
Aer 3 

What's that? Stop the shouting 
and tell you what it’s all about? OK, 


It is another, and climactic affair 
in the series of smash labor press 
affairs ‘which began last winter in 
New York and signalized with their 
spirited success the anti-McCarthy 
upturn in our land. It is a LABOR 
PRESS PICNIC, including not only 
the Worker, but youth, labor and 
language publications, in a mighty - 
collaboration. | 

WHEN? No, not next Sunday or 
the Sunday after. This is Sunday, 
Sept. 19, in the marvellous never-: 
rain, Indian summer weather when 
everyone wonders why people don’t 
take vacations then. ' 


WHERE? Ah, that is this pic- 
nic’s master stroke. It will be at 
Camp Midvale, just 31 miles and 


j}ONE HOUR actual travel t'me: 


from Manhattan. in Northern New 
Jersey's beautiful Ramapo Moun-' 
tains near Pompton Lakes. A gor- 
geous setting, the east’s largest out- 
door swimming pool, shady nooks, 
' ballfields, and you are there in fast- 


er time than it takes to get from 
many parts of Manhattan to Coney 
Island! 


FOR WHOM? For all of vou, 
and your friends and neighbors, 
and their children! Come one, en- 
joy all! = ; 

Now let us tell you just a bit 
more about the big day, without 
going into too much exact detail, 
and then watch for further news in 


this paper. 


outfield pretty good, rufi and 
get them, throw and all. Up 
here now you got to learn to 
know all the hitters, position 
play mainly. But hitting is the 
thing. Big league pitching is a 
lot different than pitching in 


the colored league or the minor 


leagues. ee "af ’ 


How would you describe the 
big difference, not getting as 
many easy pitches to hit? 

“That’s jt,” he chuckled a 
little ruefully. “That's exactly it. 
That’s the big difference, more 
than the amount of speed or 
how good the curves are... .. I: 
found it out going my first 21 
times at bat without a hit.” 

Were you worried then about 
not making good? 

Mays shook his head. no. 
“Maybe it sounds funny to 
hear,” he said, “but I wasn't. I 
figured I could get going after 
a while. I was more worri 
that someone woukl think I 
couldn’t make it and would sit 
me down,” - 

Did you hear much from peo- 
ple back in Fairfield? I asked. 

“Every day,” he said. “You 
ought to see the letters. Not a 


day passes ‘that’ I: don't get a 


flock ‘of letters: They're writing 


folks know my father around 
Birmingham all these years too, 
they take an interest.” 

* 


WILLIE IS NOW living with 
a family on St. Nicholas Ave. in 
Harlem, walking distance from 
the Polo Grounds. He related 
how he often fools around with 
youngsters playing ball in their 


_ public school yard. When some- 


one told the kids he was Willie 
Mays of the New York Giants, 
they laughed their scornful dis- 
belief. Then they found out it 
was really he. 

“Next day, laughed Willie, 
I can’t play with them any more 
or do anything till they all got 
autographs and I tell them 
about hitting homers . . . kids 


' are just autograph crazy.” 


It was time for him to take 


his batting turn again. As he | 


picked up his bat and _ started 
in I asked how he liked the 
team. 

“Great,” he called back with 
live enthusiasm that somehow 
wouldn’t come from .a thirty- 
year-old, or even a twenty-five- 

r-old, the same way, “Great 

unch. We'll do a lot of win- 


ning.” 
(A Monte Irvin: 
came up to wait.’How good do 


Big plans are afoot for enter- 
tainment. There will be counsellers 
for children’s games, For the adults, 
soft ball, archery, basket shooting, 
horseshoe pitching and onpleasent 
loafing in good company. The pool 
—ah, there is a special story. I’ve 
been there, and it is something. One 
hundred by two hundred feet in na- 
tural rock setting, fed by mountain 
water, temperature just right. A hie, 
safe, hard bottomed area for chil- 
dren. Really terrific. 


Farmer friends of the labor press 
in New Jersey are contributing 
thousands of steaks, which will be 
sold at nominal cost along with de- 
licious and exotic nationality foods, - 
Italian, Hungarian, Jewish, Armen- 
ian, Spanish, etc., etc. 

There will be a huge “Farmers 
Market” where fresh produce, es, 
chickens and other foods contribut- 
ed to the occasion will be on sale 
to take home. 


But above all there will be a 
wonderful time among wonderful 
people for you and yours’—and for 
a cause that is hard to beat—the 
courageous anti-war press of lahor, 
the youth and the nationality 
groups, the voice of America speak- | 
ing the true sentiments of the mae 


jority of the people, of our coun- 
try against the McCarthy-McCarran 
madness, for peace, brotherhood, 
and against discrimination. 

In Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania. 
and Massachussetts such labor press. 
picnics have become traditional and 
looked-to events. The world’s larg: 
est city, our town, good old New 
York, is getting in on the good thing, 
and about time, tool ; 

It promises to be the greatest 
thing of its kind ever. How can it: 


~ 
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He's a Son of the 
North Star Country | 


| By MERIDEL Le SUEUR |that never should have had the; munity, or retrace the trial of such| 
Ow ieken thes teteb ind His father was a linotype operator, | of us all. 
5, ie aa a erage aga tape. ated Fegan ad pyr 
conviction of a man like/S@nize the union here, and jater| has pointed up sharply the differ-| By Federated Press gallon cartons day and night. Some 
Carl Ross, It makes you notledited. in Superior=The ‘Tyemics| clade those ‘whe mney iuper|, There. Snteresting news. for/of them even make change 
only angry,. but it makes you) As a child he was part of the strug-/ our people, and those who point renege oe sha = al i simply drive wp >, But = 
look back and find out who,/|gles of the Upper Michigan penin-}the way to the future. It is not Savon the duatads aaa : ong re Re wate years ue _ 
really, are those who speak for the|Sula and the Mesabi range, and of/ unusual to find these “stirrers up” velopment anal: Siokeon’ eek apadtan rear nee les tag 
the workers in the freezing wind) of the people on trial, in jail. serve Or destroy it. 2 moon diag some states te Sea 


ee oe the labo loading wheat hod | 
picket line, the ers meeting at) the take foading wheat and iron) The FBI has infested our coun-| Chemists find that most of|been most successfully placed near 
the capital, whose words you re-jOTe; =” | tryside, the past few years, worse|chicken flavor is concentrated in gasoline stations Behe they can 


member as the conscience of your!’ There he learned the “talk back”| than a plague of locusts. In order! the meat. Some flavor may be had |be well lighted at ni v 
county, =. .. __ |of organization. The Finnish people| to carry on his work Carl has been/from bone, less from seeend al- | sible to ee ee pee 
Some “historians” are rewriting|organized atives that flew the/ hounded, forced to leave his home/most none from fat, surprisingly. Shintine: shel Gah’ tis te 
history these days. You know—|American flag and the red flag side|in Minneapolis, his work here, his||ight and dark meat have about az = ae te 5 8: 

Robber Baron Hill really|by side; their cultural parks and| wife, Marge, and _ his on. the same flavor strength. ak maak ak a sey 9 bcka pet 
wadahe the Rockefellers|halls still exist on the range, where| Carol, who have suffered the hard-| There is some evidence that midnight Tha Sock dick Wek te. 
ship and anxigty of these McCarthy| soaking chicken in cold water is chines operate seven days a bar} 


and the Astors.and the Vanderbilts/the people gathered in singing so- , 
rama clubs, where the) years. But it takes more than the) hard on flavor. It is common com-|94 hours a dey. teilieedhees wi tie 


and the rest of them. cieties and 
Well, U.S. Steel knows who are!tri-state Labor Sports Union had/ little foxes in the gn age to de-|mercial practice to chill fresh- help to families and those who 


its heroes—and so do the miners on|big meets. |stroy the vitality of the people’s|killed pou try in slush-ice and many guests 

the Mesabi, the farmers who help- Carl made a speech at the age of | struggles, and more than jail to}homemakers defrost’ frozen. chick- “so oe installed re lane 

ed build a big third party in Min-|10, which probably was not unusual) ™4sk the real heroes of the peo-jen by soaking it in cold water. |anartment houses in New York 

nesota and Dakota, the ore dock|among these youth. In his teens) ple. | Broths made of fat-rich and fat-|city, Indoor milk vendors have 

workers, and the members of the'he traveled by jalopy, freight train Carl Ross is remembered by his|poor chicken showed very little/pheen in use in factories. schools 
ead by hitch-hiking all over the| native woods and he must be re-|difference in flavor and fat skim-|and office buildings. for some time 
leased to return. For as the court/med from broth samples absorbed |}ut the outdoor machine serves 


Northwest as —— for “ : beat Kah -silge v9 as tage x Similar 
Sports Union. His father taught| Knows, he will is own best de-|almost no chicken flavor. Si “ja different purpose 
' . fender. His hist stan ly, j found difference i 
him to fish, swim and. hunt, and}!ender. His history stands, at one ig mr FROZEN FRUIT OUTLOOK 


he often lived in a tent in the with the history of our struggles. | flavor ween broth made from 
all-meat and that with bone, skin} There will be a larger ‘than ever — 


woods, joined by his father on the| » ‘Mand meat: combined pack of frozen Florida citrus juices 


; 


weekend. He was a great swim-: 
mer and. athlete it he was The Smearers Are Further studies that may be of |this year, it is estimated, but a 
help both to homemakers and com-|smaller pack of frozen fruits and 


trick ith polio. : 

SwWIcKen Wi _ Enemies of the People Pegi — of chicken are un- ee ward tent some areas 

: A federa) - told er way and will be reported when |have cut crops ot-strawberries 

PEOPLE'S faces light up re- that W web ge gler’s oe ray ‘completed. |and sour cherries. Since: strawber- 
ries are among the most popular 


membering these youth, and you, Dia 
“ae g author Quentin Rey- | MILK IN COOKING 

sh weg all a men ogre, nolds is “as matter of law, I tell Sauces and puddings made with |{rozen fruits and are usually frozen 
ae — nto ail ___| you defam A - |milk will be flavored and |im larger quantities than any other 
‘5 © | greatest cradles of labor organizers; ” atory Pe a |. ee tter Havor frni 
Se: |in the county. | sed $175,000 damages. Thus, one |creamier if homogenized milk is|'"™* or. berry, the small crop will 
Sk ee ha during the 20s who for years has commercial- |used. If the white sauce used on |°U the total pack of frozen fruits 

n his early teens during P e ae ized hatred and smears has final- |creamed vegetables separates or|Wite appreciably. 
Carl became oe se or r] ly learned that some whom he icurdles, it is usually not the fault} LAUNDRY HELPS 
Young Communist League, ene defames have resources to strike jof the milk, although many cooks TI aoe Ndi gee a ; 
Minnesota, despite its “i | back. But innocent victims in |think so and of course all milk nd dt pe, fh, a te ao 
farm population and not being cs labor and among liberal leaders {should be fresh before using in|¢ 1 ess. shirts aus seaiieng 
industrial state, had one of the) stil! have no just and adequate |cooking. me ye 7” nipping eesti ot aia 
largest leagues in the country.! protections against defamers. | It is important to drain vege-|n’ Qn and yout. pretty, wisite 
Someday it will be estimated what) Good citizens, 99-plus percent |tables carefully before combining rd Kg iggy Si Lil 
contributio nthis class conscious’ in any couniry,: will mark well |with white sauce, to avoid cur- ms" a borane iy ref xf the ? cloth 
yf Ro a CoB Ms Marxist youth organization gre that those who smear and ma- dling or separating. ° “Tt rate y th ee y with white 
7 ae yes |to the struggles of that time. It! Jion, who try to set standards |OUTDOOR MILK AUTOMATS |S. *t you was lored arti le , 
po Ene Seon a | surely developed many of the most} of patriotism and good conduct | The big outdoor automatic en or At sie ran ie “ lo. 

CARL ROSS — disciplined and _ brilliant ~ the wea ri us, are, them- | vending — for milk is the be Berm aad 28 

selves, about poorest exam- jnewest device for venient | ~- ; . 
at Sew brightly colored threads in- 


In jail on his 41st birthday 

where he’s serving a two-year Carl went as a delegate from the! ples among us of good and patri- [economical sale milk for the fam- 
sentence for “harboring” Robert | !cague to the Soviet Union. He was) otic citizenship. ily.. These machines hold up to'side children’s socks to show to 
2,000 quarts of milk, prea whom they belong—this will save 


Thompson |part of the struggles of my state 
in the 30s. This was when I be- refrigerated. They can dispense|trouble in sorting and putting - 


range ClO—yes, and I will inclyde/ gan to be glad when I saw him and fresh cold milk in quart ‘or half!away. 
myself; we our heroes, too,/0ther of the youth in the often- 3 


and no doubt about it. times violent struggles of that time. | | : 
The people here are getting| They were fine - ptt eae you : ; 
pretty mad at the piquant tendency|—©r, 8S most oiten happened, In 4 t 
to give the wreath and the laurel to front of youl , Lae O | Or OU _t 
the biggest thieves, and devourers;| To list a few of these—the dem- Ye By HELEN COOPER ‘Throw the meat thio a het try: 


set up McCarthy as King of In-| onstration of the farmers bringin | 
formers, the timber wolf as the pro-| their starving cattle to the Capito F YOU heveto watch the Sen eae Sage “ ash 


tector of lambs, and the weasel as|stepsfl: The People’s Lobby under | } 
esident of the hen coop! Farmer Labor Gov. Elmer Ben- food budget, the chances about medium. Add your salt 
pes Spy whiadayeate pedplé : are you probably feed. the  Tushed garlic and let the m 


e our remembered heroes and/son, when the people took over the : | 
ers, and are not the ac-| legislature for a day and night. The “aS be 7 family hamburger once a — Ayr 8 ae 


cumulators, grabbers, and feather-| Spanish war, and didn’t he organ- *,, | | week. If youre. ambitious 
ers of their own nest, nor do they ize that big meeting at the audi- pee see y obably the form ie 
wear the face of the fox, the pig,|torium? We sent a hundred ‘“pre- : sir meat leat ad meat balls. 
and the weasel. mature fascists” from Minnesota. But wad the summer isn’t sale : 
No, they wear the wonderful] The Workers Alliance struggles for : 
faces of such men as Carl Ross. And| Unemployment Insurance and So-| 
their history is the ‘history of the| cial Security, considered then aj _ 
the people. .| “red plot.” The early struggles for 
ory is the national his-| the union in Minneapolis, a notor- 
ious ope nshop town in those days, 
the home of the original Citizens 
Alliance and an organized "py Svs- 
tem against workers. And finally, 
in 1986, in his own bailiwick, on 
the iron range, at- long last, he 
helped to organize against the 
terror of the steel trusts, the great 
CIO. ) 
I have before me teh campai 
literature when Ross. ran for the 


no 


problem 
when you do it this way—yet get 
. tired of eating hamburgers. 
The following recipe is de- 


si 
: tties to. make. It's ex- 


ceptionally attractive ‘and tasty. 
_And last but not least, it's a real 


Yo- 


a —. 
— . 


organiza- 


ground 55c 
-] can of whole corm kernels 17 
' ] ean of tomato sauce .... 9 
1. clove of crushed 


1 teaspoon salt or more, 
to test os Bhidede 2 


Bey 
pedi 
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Total cost. 28... wcdias' 
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osure of Spy 


S. District Judge J. Cullen Ganey, presidin 


\ 


g over the Smith 


Act trial here, ordered the FBI to produce its records involving persons named by stool- 


pigeon Samuel DiMaria as hav 


tober, 1947, despite a te 
fight by prosecutor W. Wilson 
White.~ : 

White raised every obstacle to 
block the subpoena for these rec- 
ords. As before when the FBI was 
forced to reveal Ra mca which its: 
Allentown, Pa., informer—Herman 
J. Thomas—had made, the prosecu- 


tor warned that the national se- 


curity would be “endangered” and 
the risk taken. of the Communists 
discovering . more government, 
agents in their ranks. 

_ There was good reason for 
White to cover up for DiMaria. 
He realizes that exposure of the 


ing attended a Communist Party school in this city in Oc- 


the labor unions? How did _ his 
(Davis’) advocacy of reading the 
History of the Communist Party of 
vinced lied on a material point.|the Soviet Union help the Amer- 
Such an instruction must be given|ican workers in their unions?” 
iby the Court when the case g2es!" Sourly the Judge remarked that 
to-the jury. — it was “inconceivable” to him how 
By agreement of both sides 
Judge Ganey is to look over the 
reports and notify the defense if 
they show any of those mained 
were elsewhere during “October, 
1947. _ Among’ those. whom_ Di- 
Maria swore taught at the school 
were William Z. Foster, head of 
the Communist Party. 
According to the stool, Foster 


may exercise their privilege to dis-| 
card as unreliable all testimony of 
la witness whom they are con- 


e unionist and still a Marxist- 
Leninist. “Davis,” he commented, 
“followed the Party line and could 
not think differently if he wanted 
to because he had been indoc- 
trinated in Marxism-Leninism for 
twenty years.” 


FOLLOWING the overruling 


lies of this informer, waa wide- 
spread publicity in the ] press 


of revelations that another key! 
largely rests — Paul Crouch — has! ism-Leninism. On cross examina-|newed motions for judgments of 
_F 'tion the informer could not recall] acquittal based on the lack-of evi- 


stool on whose testimony his case 


perjured himself in a number 
important matters, may undermine 


of all defense motions, three de- 
to come to Philadelphia for a wee | fendants — Sherman Labowitz, 
to teach DiMaria and a dozen! Walter Lowenfels and Joseph Rob- 
others the fundamentals of Marx-! erts—rested their cases and re- 


left his duties in New York ony 


lany details of the schogl—where | dence connecting them to any con- 


this frameup on which the govern-|i+ was. its appearance, etc. The de-'spiracy or advocacy of force and 


ment has spent so much time, 
money and effort. 
; x 


WHITE ALSO 


. se 


ears the jurors 


oe oe. 
ss ie: PENS 
Res BOS 
. an 


eg striking out evidence and ' defense counsel Jose 
, | tha 


: leging organization by the 


fense contends there never was violence. Ganey reserved his deci- 
lany such scheol. sions on the motions. 
Meanwhile Judge Ganey over-' The defense opened its case with 


‘ruled all defense motions for ac-| brief addresses to the jury by. co- 
S. Lord, 


t part of the indictment al-| 3rd, who spoke for all though he 
de-'is personal counsel for Walter 


K* |fendants of the Communist Party} Lowenfels, and by Attorney David 


fe |“as an organization advocating) Cohen, 
= jand teaching... 
fe we |U. S. government by force and 
<< meee aviOlence. . . 


f= = 'in his written opinion Ganey' 


who represents David 


overthrow of the! Davis. 


»” . } . 
.” During the ora Reprisal 


arguments on these motions and 
PITTSBURGH (FP) — Westing- 


& ee (stated his position in a most prej- house Electric Co. sent home 5,000 


cs ce udicial manner to the defendants 


#1 | THUS during the arguments he’ ing a mass union meeting on com- 
'treferred to “the Marxist-Leninist. 


Stirs 


| 
‘employes at its East Pittsburgh 


* plant to punish them for attempt- 


of HN Reet va 
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Following the opening ad- 
dresses in the Philadelphia's 
Smith Act trial the defense put 
on its first witness. He was Her- 
bert Aptheker, managing edi- 
tor of Political Affaire the 
theortical monthly magazine of 
the Communist Party, USA. 
Aptheker is also associate editor : 
of Masses & Mainstream, a pro- 
gressive cultural monthly, and 
widely known as a lecturer and 
writer on America, particularly 
the history of the Negro people. 


‘recruitment of adherents in the: (CIO) to take a strike vote to back 


‘Davis (defendant David Davis, 


movement moving in darkness and | Pany time. The unionists had au- 
shadows.” to its “clandestine” and thorized the Intl. Union of Elec- 


inferred a subversive intent in its trical Radio & Machine Workers 


he {avis could have been a good. 
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Greater Negro R ion in Gov't. 
i There is one Negro rate in the city of Philadelphia, Amos | 
) re . . R ° “De 


Harris is his name. : oii ; 

The recént death of Jack Dogle, a Republican who held court | 
at 3423 Walnut St., brought the number of vacant magisterial posts 
up to two. . ma Te EPs | 

The law reads that the Governor of the state has the authority 
to appoint a magistrate in the event of a vacancy, pending an elec- 


tion. 
Former Magistrate Dogle was eleeted until 1960. ) 
Reports of a recent contab. among five Negro GOP Ward 
Leaders is that they had that a 47th Ward Republican Com- 
mitteeman William Page, be appointed to the Dogle post. | 
© o © ; 


Negroes in. Baseball 


The Phillies have an eye.on' an up and coming 2]-year-old 
pitcher, James Gilmore, Jr. a big righthander from the Kansas City 
Monarchs. 

Gilmore in some 
in Negro. baseball.” a | "i 

On May 17th ‘Jr’ pitched a no-hit game against the Mephis 
| Redsox. This is the first Monarch hurler to do so in a decade. The 

game was won by the Monarchs 4-0 and 5’11”-195lb Gilmore fanned 
17 Red Sox that afternoon. : gf 

An Inquirer sports writer was recently lamenting the fact that 
the playing of the Phillies lacked “color. , 

It seems to me that. Gilmore could.add that “color” in more. 
ways. than one. EL awl SF . | 


quarters is rated as “One of the best prospects 


| The Harlem Globetrotters 


will descend on Connie Mack Stadium on Monday evening 
August 9th for a return with the US stars. Last year the match drew 
upwards of 15,000 fans. 

The Trotters feel that the 15,000 is only the beginning and that 
outdoor basketball has an everexpanding future. 


© a 


| Mugo Gatheru of Kenya 


East Africa, who in June graduated from Lincola University, 
_ down at Oxford, has been notified by the Department of Justice that 
| he must leave US by July 30th or be deported. 

The deportation notice came from Karl Zimmerman, district 
director of the immigration, and has been confirmed by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Services in the national capital. 

In 1952 Gatheru was asked to leave the country but a wave of 
| protest eminating from the college cantpuses over the nation stayed | 

the hand of the government. | 
Gatheru is a member of the Kikuyu tribe and came here in 1950 


| prior to the beginning of large scale warfare by the British Colonial 


Office against his people. 

Jack Wasserman of Washington D.C. who is serving as the 
young East African’s Attorney said that he will appeal the decision © 
of the Immigration Service. : , 

People at Lincoln U. who previously came to the defense of 
Gatheru indicated that they continue their efforts in his behalf 


“vital” industries. contract demands. 


in order that he will be able to complete his studies here in the States. | 


“It’s a ‘covert’ doctrine,” he said, | 
practically asserting that the de-; 
fendants had to prove their inno-| 
cence by insisting they must show 
“definite abandonment” of the al-| 
leged “conspiratorial” and “vio- 
lent” doctrines of the Communist 
Party. 

“Why,” 


he demanded, “did: 


l 


long-time union organizer and’ 
Communist leader) go to all those’ 
Communist Party meetings if all’ 
he wanted to do was to. benefit! 


Eg 
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MAKE PHILA. GRAVEYARD 
OF SMITH ACT FRAMEUPS 


AUGUST FIRST will be an im- 
portant date in the history of Penn- 
sylvania journalism. 

Are you going to be with it? | 

On’ August first, ten thousand 
copies of the 4-pa upplement 
of the “Special Trial Issue” of the 
Pennsylvania Worker will be dis-| 
tributed at shop gates, on the 
streets, in neighborhoods. This 
will give the real news behind the 
Smith Act trial of the nine Com-. 
munist and workingclass } 
now Lee Bae the Federal 
Court in Philadelphia. 

It has been said that we must 


_ 
; 


Urge Robeson Passport Return 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Phil- inhuman. 
adelphia Tribune, leading local 
Negro newspaper, last’ week 
editorially called upon the U.S. 
State Department to re-issue the 
passport of Paul Robeson. 


The editorial titled 


Robeson’s Passport” said: 


The right to work is basic. 
One of the great minds of the 


* 

PAUL ROBESON, §interma- 
tionally famous singer and ac- 
tor, former All-American star 
football player and Columbia ° 
law school graduate, is request- 
ing the State Department to re- 


issue his ye | 
Robeson has invitations to 


“Paul 


leaders that 


rights—for full equality for the 
Negro people. 


bring it about. 

Join to spread the truth to the 
people about the Smith Act frame- 
up. Help to distribute the “Special 
Trial . Issue.” 

THE WAY TO HELP: 

Order a special bundle of the 
Pennsylvania ‘Worker August 1 
will contain the | t. 
{1 for 10 copies. Use them for dis- 
tribution to your friends. 

Volunteer to join one of the 


try: TO MAKE PHILADELPHIA 


THE GRAVE-YARD OF THE distribution of the supplement.. 
SMITH ACT FRAME-UPS. | 
That would be a mighty blow: 


for -freedom—for peace—for civil 


groups that will make the mass 
Write to: Pennsylvania Worker, 

Kingsessing Station 5544; Phila- 

delphia, Pa. | 


(Continued from Page 16) 
wealth, and of the nation. __. 
THE. PAPERS were actually 
signed. in the office of : Assistant 
City Solicitor Harvey Levin, who 
explained that they will be filed 


BIAS AT GIRARD 


COLLEGE 


“Both” he added, “are essen- 
tially parts of the same proceed- 
ings. 


-pending action was request- 


fn conjunction with. a. more .de-| si 


tailed petition which, the nity; is 
)eetadtae: — 


‘ROBESON 


early Christian era laid down 
the dictum, “He who will not 
work, neither shall he eat.” To 
deny a man the right to work 
at the kind of work for which 
he is best fitted is heartless and 


sing and act overseas that will 
enable him to make a liveliheod 
for six months. He should not 
be denied ‘the right to work. 
The State Department should 
give this American his passport. .- 


ow {)postéatd which is 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Phil- 
adelphia Chapter of the Wom- 
en's Committee for Equal Jus- 
tice has joined the new drive 
to gain the freedom for Mrs. 
Rosa Lee Ingram and her two 
sons, Sammie Lee and Wallace. 

The national group of the 
Women's Committee bor Equal 
Justice has launched a new cam- 
paign to free the Ingrams under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Mary 
Church Tete. - 

MRS. INGRAM and her two 


sons were imprisoned _ since 
1947 for defendin g themselves | 
of. a white 


against an ~ attack 
farmer on their rty. The 
sons, teenagers then, are now 
reaching manhood behind prison 


’ bars. , 


The Committee is‘now. issuing 
to church, civic, wonien's*frater- 


nal groups, trade unions,..clubs, 
community organizations, . as. 


Mrs. Rebecca Garrett in At- 
Janta, Ga., who is a_ leading 
member of and the only woman 
on._the: Georgia Board of Pardon 
and Parole... This card is ad- 
dressed to her in an appeal that 
she use her influence toward 
‘the immediate freedom of Mrs. 
. Ingram and her, two sons, em- 
proses that “so long as Mrs. 
gram is impri part “of 
the dignity, the honor and the 
freedom of every woman is in 
prison with her.” It is felt that 
_ she, as a woman, must be urged 
to see and act upon this gross 
miscarriage of justice commi 
against another. woman. 
TIME is of essence in 


family, as the attorneys repre- 
senting Mrs, Ingram and her 
' sons is submitting a brief to the 
- Georgia Board of Pardons for a 
.. review of the case some time 
during this month... 


Riasons $0 


well as. to interested persons, a § The Philadelphie Committee 


ua 


ears * 


Cee e* Fae eee bee. 


hate es cot tou MS, Ingram Parole Sought 


contact the Woman's Commit- 
tee for Equal Justice located at 
658 N; 13th St. and also to send 
PO cards, telegrams: calling for. . 
the release of this courageous —~ 
mother and her sons, to Mrs. 
Rebecca Garrett, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 


Foreign Stakes 

U. S. companies have an invest-— 
ment of more than $4.9 billion in — 
manufacturing in foreign countries | 
throughout -world,.. Their in-~ 
vestments in petroleum total $4.3 . 
billion, in mining, $1.6 billion and - 


tted jin public utilities, $1.5 billion. 


the See, 7% 
ign to. free the Ingram. Biggest Yet 


The $30 million General Motors: 

. received in payment for the. 
‘Mich., ‘transmission plant is be-— 
lieved to be the biggest - payoff 
ever made on a single insurance 
claim. British and U.S. insurance — 


| 


companies: the bill. 4". ft 
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|By Joseph Posner 


an agreement. | 

The. dispute started when the 
winches broke down on a steve- 
doring job for the Nacerima 
Operating Co. in nearby Wilming- 
ton. The men were entitled to 
10 horus lost time as a result of 
the break-down, but settled for 
four hours plus two hours travel 
time. Then the Company repu- 
diated even this settlement, and 


offered only one hour's pay, 


‘Poor’ Penna. Can't 


Raise $15,500,000 


An Editorial 


LETS FACEIT. Things are tough all over. 

That's why the “poor” state of Pennsylvania, faced 
with a possible $5,500,000 shortage in the unemployment 
compensation fund by next January, may have to cut com- 
pensation benefits to workers out of a job from the measly 


$30 bucks a week to $20. 


And in Philadelphia things are rough too. 


There the Philadelphia Gas Works Co. says rehabilita- 
tion of the ancient gas mains in South Philadelphia would 


cost about $10,000,000. 


Just these two items add up to $15,500,000. Now where 


in the world will we get it? 


The GOP politicos and the big business gang that sup- 
ports them, suddenly don’t know where the money is to 
come from when it means helping the working people of 


this state. 


OF COURSE when it means giveaways to oil com- 
panies and power monopolies, when it means huge arms 
appropriations to build bases and fortresses around coun- 
tries thousands of miles from our shores, there's lots of 


dough around. 


Can you imagine, with all the billions being tossed 
around so freely in Congress, they cant even dig up $15,- 
500,000 to feed the unemployed of our state or to protect 
Philadelphians from being killed in gas explosions. 

We suggest a remedy—full support for labor's program 
to elect a new Congress this fall, a Congress dedicated to 
working in the interests of the working people of this coun- 


started to service the freighter) 
W. L. McCormick, the longshor- 
men walked off the ship. 


Although there is no question 
but that the Nacerima Operating 
Co. is at fault for reneging on its 
promise to pay for four hours plus 
two travel time, and that the 
longshoremen therefore were just- 
ifed in walking off the ship, the 
Philadelphia Marine Trade Asso- 
ciation, representing all the ship- 
owners in the Port, the next day 
locked out all of the 3,000 long- 
shoremen that handle dry cargo. 


* , 

SINCE Local 1291 has only 
1,000 members, this lockout of the 
other 2,000 not directly involved 
in the dispute is seen as the ship 
boss’ way of “punishing” the work- 
ers for insisting on their rights, 
and of attempting to set the mem- 
bership. against their union leaders. 


The shipowners , determination 
to destroy the union is demonstrat- 
ed further by their insistence that 
this dispute be sent to arbitration, 
although, in the words of Local 
1291 president Richard Askew: 
“The employers know they are) 
wrong and they're trying to arbi- 
$ trate the union to death. Its a 

pure case of violation of agree- 


ment.” 
*® 


ANY LONGSHOREMAN you 
speak to will tell you that. what 
Askew means when he talks about 
“trying to arbitrate the union to 
death,” is that it costs money to) 
take a grievance to arbitration, 
and that this is the shipowners 
way of drying up. the finances of 
the union. 

In the meanwhile, the shipown- 
ers indicate that they will push 
this arbitration gimick to the point 
of wearing the union down. Said 
Robert G. Kelley, attorney for the 
Philadelphia Marine Trade Asso- 
ciation, “With this outright repu- 
diation of arbitration, the employ- 


Duff Martin Vote to 
Increase in Jobless Pay 


PHILADELPHIA — Pennsylva- 
nia Republican Senators James 
Duff and Edward Martin last week 
voted to kill legislation which would 
have increased unemployment 
compensation payments to work- 
ers in this state from $30 to $44 
pér week. 

_Their action came in connection 
with a Senate proposal increasing 
unemployment compensation ben- 
efits by 40 percent and “a 
payments for a minimum of 
weeks compulsory ‘in all states. — 

:This proposed law was in» the 
form of an amendment to a bill 
settiig up a $200,000,000 unem- 


ts to states paying unem- 


no goam reserve fund to be used 
gran 
ployment compensation. .T h' e} 


agin cetgtigias ae tes Set 1 
5 P , 537) aw wast , sed in, 5! 


amendment was killed 56 to 30. 
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Kill 
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| Mines operated by Jones & Laugh- 
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PHILADELPHIA.—For the second week, the Port of Philadelphia is closed down 
and 3,000 longshoremen are out of work, due to a strike that was forced on Local 1291 In- - 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association by a shipping boss” deliberate refusal to abide by 


ers can’t afford to do anything 


other than stick this thing out, 
no matter how long it lasts.” 
Merchants in South  Philadel- 
phia, where a large proportion 
of the longshoremen live, are re-! 


ported to be up-in-arms.over this © 
callous position of the shipowners. , 
The loss of pay to 3,000 longshore- 

men is a blow to small storekeep- 
ers in the neighborhood already 


suffering from bad business. 


Miners Guard Pension 


PITTSBURG H—When the 
Buckley Coal Co last week laid 
off 2389 miners at the Nemacolin 
mine, the operators claimed that, 
they were within their rights to 
pick those who had been’ there 
the longest number of years— 
since the United Mine Workers 
contract does not provide for 
seniority rights. 

Yet with workers of two ore 
mines this past week in Waynes-| 
burg refusing to go through the 
roving picket lines at the pits, 
the number of miners now on 
strike in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania to, cancel these layoffs is 
15,000, bringing up to 20 the 
number of mines closed down. | 

OF THE 20 closed mines, 10 
were owned by U.S. Steel Co. and 
among’ them was U. S. Steel's 
Robena mine, largest in the world. 


lin, National Steel and Pittsburgh 
Consolidated Coal Co. were also 
closed. 


The walkout reportedly was 
costing 96,000 tons of coal daily, | 
but the steel producers had ample} 
supplies available to meet reduced, 
operations. The steel industy was 
operating at 65% of capacity. 

Regardless of the wording of 
the contract, the 15,000 strikers: 
see the layoff as a cruel way of | 
knocking out what they have re- 
garded as the most valuable guar- 
antee their union has ever won— 
their right to a union pension at 
the retirement age of 60. 

The contract gives them that, 
too. And now the boss robs them 
of it by booting them out before 
they get to the age where they 
can collect. 

As each miner gets one day 
older, this trap for cheating him 
out of his pension becomes more 
dangerous to him. For he sees 
new machinery coming into the 
mines that means more coal with 
less men. Additional layoffs are 
bound to come. With 100,000 out 
of 400,000 in the coal fields hav- 
ing lost their jobs since 1946—one 
out of four—how much chance is 
there for a miner now over 35 
staying at his job until he’s 60?) 
Especially since the boss needs 
younger and healthier men—and 
not those with 20 years of dust 
in their lungs, to operate that 
machinery. en 4 


With President Eisenhower and. 
Governor Fine appointing one, 
commission after another to study 
the statistics of the. coal mining 
industry, these 15,000. strikers who. 
are picketing for the-rights of the 
239 will force attention to the 
“unstatistical” miner—the one that 
doesn’t enter into the profits and . 
loss calculations of the coal com-. 
panies, 


Nab 4 Kids 
In Anti-Semitic 
Assault 


PHILADELPHIA—F our teen 
agers were arrested last week for 
assaulting several elderly members 
of the Shaari Zedek Synagogue at 
52nd and Columbia. Se 

The victims of the attack, all 
over 65, were followed from pray- 
er services at the synagogue on 
July 9 by the boys and assaulted 
around 52nd and _ Viola %Sts.. 

Efforts of the Jewish Commun- 
ity Relations Council, police and 
the t aagecronc Aid Bureau resulted 
in. the arrests. All four are be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 17. 


Emil F. Goldhaber, chairman of 
the JCRC Committee on Investiga- 
tions, in commenting on the inci- 
dent said; 

“There have been too many 
such unwarranted and cowardly 
attacks on synagogues and mem- 
bers of congregations during the 
past few weeks. What we deplore — 
is the failure of such institutions 
to inform the JCRC and police at 
once of such situations.. We have 
resources and -ways and means of 
apprehending the culprits.” 


This latest outbreak follows an 
assault on two Jewish boys in the 
Oxford Circle area by a gang of 
15 hoodlums and vandalism in a 
Jewish cemetary in West Phila- 


| delphia. | 


Mainly involved thus far are 
teen agers. But it is known that 
there is an increase in anti- 
Semetic propaganda in this city 
lately which undoubtedly has led 
to the recent anti-Semetic out- 
breaks. 


Philadelphia Democrat William that time making it mandatory un- 
Granahan but it too was defeated. der the law to cut compensation PETITIONS FILED TO BRE AK 
Granahan said the defeat in the'frem the present miserly $30 to . “i | 


$20. 

The situation was protested by 
State CIO ident Harry Boyer 
who called for revision of the law 
| making it impossible to cut such 

MEANWHILE, unemployment payments. . 
was continuing at a high level in| It appears that labor's demands 
the state with 37,200 new appli-|for a special session of the legisla- 

or compensation. Continu-'ture will have to be. fought more 
ed claims stood at 209,000, com-|vigorously if speedy action to aid 
pared with 73,700 one year ago. be 


Senate of this bill means there is 
no chance of getting increased un- 
employment benefits in this session 
of Congress. 


* ° 


should not be _ recons d. | 
| The board of trustees last Feb-|. 5... 


this ing “to move the 


FIVE MOTHERS of six local 
youths signed a petition asking 
the Orphans Gourt to. order the 


Board of City Trusts to show} 


cause why their sons’ ica 
for admissions to Cirabd 


ry, advised the youths 
by~ letter that 
sions of Stephen Girard’s 

icants could not . qualify 


application) od 


lege limits admissions to “poor 
white male orphans.” 
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By Joseph Clark 


THE LAST BIG shooting war inthe world has ended. Dulles took | 


a walk and our government refused to sign the peace — but Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union and China joined the peoples of Indochina in 
signing the cease fire agreement. 


How tremendous a victory this is for the cause of peace is evident. 


in the reports that French Premier Mendes-France and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov have already discussed a new big power conference 
to settle the German question. “a 

The world now faces the issue: End the Cold War. 


As the whole world exults in the great gain for 
good name of our country were damaged by the wor 


ace the honor and 
which Under-See- 


retary of State, General Walter Bedell Smith uttered at the end of the Ge- 


Otto Leads 
Ihe Way 


IT IS SHEER summer 
madness that this newspaper 
should be on the verge of 
financial calamity this week. 


Because areas like Michi- 
igan, which only sent $20 this 
= week toward our $110,000 

nd drive, and Ohio, nothing 
at all, the urgency has become 
sharper. Our drive should be 
over, but we have some $40,000 
to go. 

Here and there we can report 
a bright spot. Last week we 
told you that Wisconsin was the 
first state to reach its quota: 
Maryland’s $500 sent this week 
leaves it but $100'to go for sec- 
ond place. Colorado has only 
$15 to finish. Illinois’ $1,000 this 
week means the state has al- 
most reached 50 percent. But 
Ohio's mysterious silence is 
alarming. 

. 

AND YET we know that our 
readers want to help; it is a mat- 
ter of getting to * oe Sally's 
example, for instance. This tire- 
less young woman of our busi- 
ness office visited a summer re- 
sort this past weekend; with the 
cooperation of a devoted sup- 
porter of the paper, a group of 
vacationists organized a party 
within a few hours on a Satur- 


day night: it netted $9! for the 


_ campaign. 


- gest of the summer. I 


+> 4% ed giedet 


The camper, named Otto, said 
this is only a start. He intends to 
keep it up at the camp for the 
our de- 


conser 


voted readers who may be vaca- . 


tioning this summer follow 
Otto’s example, wherever thev 
are, our paper will be able ¢to 
pull through our critical finan- 
_cial slump. 
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neva conference: 
“As I stated on July 18, my 
feat induces. 
be worth while. 
government is not repared to 
join in a declaration ‘by the con- 
ference such as is submitted.” 
At his press conference last 
Wednesday President LEisen- 
hower said there were “features 
which we do not. like,” in the 
cease fire. But he had to pledge 
that the U. S. “will not use 
force” to upset the agreement. 
While the President did not 
spell out the features of the 
cease fire which he did not like 


there is no doubt that the pledge 


of free elections uncontaminated 
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I Saw Indochina’‘s 


Invincible Fighters 
.—See Page 4 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


There Are Giants in These Days 


Yd 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I STOOD the nine innings while the bright blue sky 
over rightfield at Ebbets Field turned purple and then a 


gloomy wlack as Op Giants beat the 


in a row. De- 
feat induces 
thought, 

contemp-. 
lation, e ven 


gers the fifth time 


en my day it was Babe Ruth, 
before him, Home. Run Baker. 
Wi childhood hero. Now it’s 
~ Mays, a Giant, true, yet 
tae Rwpe an of irresistible qua- 

Babe Ruth of the 

Fifties is a young Negro lad 
from Alabama, near : Birming- 
ham where the steel furnaces 
toar. Yes): it isa new' day, for 

‘ cheerin 


ioe P;: 

bee” oe 

ne 

ae 

igh ig 

sae * Pe 

a. oe 

mee find: 


bat, or makes one of his scin- 
tillating catches in the gloam- 
ing, his hands cup near his 
waist. Oh, why could he not be 
a Dodger 


Dodgers are losing, go- 
. Png § sadly, like *r be Tn 
» esr goes own a I'm 
wrong, maybe the Dodgers can 
make a comeback this season, 
but these Giants seem relent- 


‘less. The sparkle of ‘victory is 


in their faces, the winner’ is in 
their stance. Yes, new times. I 
lament the passing of this dynas- 


«abies. wate fal 


Roy Campanella, who stands 
like a squat but noble Roman as 
the Visigoths attack the. walls. 
Well, life is a beginning and an 
ending: so this is the end of the 
great Dodger sway who are go- 
ing out like the Caesars, 

No, I think, by the. fourth in- 
ning, they won't make it this 
year, I can’t see it..And I note 
the bent back. and Poking 


= of apie ate aes pad 
N ye 


aera to line Waterloo, he. is the 


vio oer Maybe they. are 


right, . these .:fans. dese eannot. 


en ee thaw to 


paietythe: ise: " aha DULLES. 


by foreign troops or influence is 
high on the list. Our represen- 
tatives at Geneva fought tooth 
and nail for postponing elec- 
tions indefinitely and then hold- 


‘jing them only under foreign 


control. 
Similarly, our representatives 
in Geneva expressed ne op- 


position to a truly neutral na- 


tions armistice commission such 
as was finally agreed upon, con- 
sisting of India, Canada and 
Poland.. 

* 


THE HISTORIC agreement 
agreed on at Geneva is in no 
small measure a tribute to the 
American people who resisted 
Dulles’ and Nixon's and Know- 
land’s prodding for armed U. §, 
intervention in the Indochina 
war. 

On April 25, the day betore 
the Geneva conference opened, 
this newspaper declared: 

“John Foster Dulles may rush 
back and forth across the At- 
lantic trying his best to wreck 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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By MILTON HOWARD . 
“THE 


COUNTRY got a satisfied look at 2 new kindof Joe McCarthy. The imitation 


Hitler was force to accept the “resignation” of his goon, Roy Cohn, a few hours before the Sen- 
ate sub-committee was ready to fire the shifty-eyed “anti-Communist” operator who +had 


GOP Baits Liberals 
For Atomic Expose 


By BERNARD BURTON 
THE JUNIOR SENATOR from Tennessee hurled some 


acid-dipped barbs toward the Republican side of the aisle 


NOSE UNDER THE TENT! 


_|problem presented by the junior 


disgusted the country. 

This was a McCarthy who was 
tasting defeat. 

None of his usual blather 
about “you - are-stopping-me-from- 
fighting-communism” worked this 
time. He lost the first round in the 
follow-up of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings. He had been forced to 
drop the smelly Don Surine and 
take him on his private payroll. 
He still had the cold-faced Francis 
Carr and the faker of photos, 
James eH 

On _ hearing: of Cohn’s flight, 
Senator Flanders (R-Vt), who has 
been leading the fight on McCar- 


THE WEEK IN 


‘BRUSHOFF was seen in the 


reply by the White House to 
the appeal by John L. Lewis, 
Dave Beck and David McDon- 
ald for action to halt” unemploy- 
ment. The reply, published in 
the United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal, claimed the recession was 
over and there was, therefore 
no need for further action. 
“The facts show,” the letter 
stated, “that the decline which 
began last year has halted.” 
The letter, written by Sherman 
Adams, assistant to the Presi- 


thy in the Senate, said: 
“So far so good. This of course 
does not reach the heart of the 


Senator from Wisconsin.” 

But he writhed with hate and 
frustrated anger as he faced the 
new fact that America now dares; 
to question his right to replace 
the American Constitution with his 
“kick-them-in-the-belly” regime. 

* 


OF COURSE, it is only a round 
that he has lost and not the battle 
as yet. He gave out with his stand- 
ard yawp that Cohn’s miserable 
flight was “a victory for the Com- 
munist Party.” a 

Obviously he is still counting 
heavily on the drug-like effect of 


dent,-did not reply to that state- 
ment from three labor leaders 
that some four million are un- 
empleyed and many on part 
time. The UMW Journal com- 
mented that the reply was a 
significant statement of govern- 
mental policy.” 

* 


THREAT to liquidate Press- 
ed Metals of America Inc., in 
Port. Huron, Mich., was issued 
by owners as the UAW-CIO 
balked at taking a wage cut. 
Local leaders said they heard 
the company was going to close 
with or without a wage cut. 
Local had offered to negotiate 
on basis of: union agreement. 


* . 


the “red menace” poison to head 


off defeat in the next round he} UNUSUAL LOAN was being 


faces. | 


This is Senator Ralph Flanders’ 
resolution to censure his conduct 
as “unbecoming a Senator.” 


This resolution comes up on) 


July 30 on the floor of the Senate. 
Flanders was forced by top GOP 
pressure, joined by some Demo- 
crats, to his motion. to kick 
McCarthy out as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Flanders then offered his cen- 


made by the AFL Hat union. 
President Alex Rose revealed 
the union was lending $25,000 
to the Kartiganer Hat Corp. to 
keep it in, business. The union 
will lend the firm $50,000 from 
its treasury while each of the 
1,000 employes will lend $200 
either from personal savings or 
by obtaining a bank loan. A 
10'2-month strike against the 
Hat Corp. of America was re- 
cently completed by the union 


sure motion which puts the GOP 
and Democratic Senators on the 
spot in front of the voters for the! 
coming November elections. 


at a cost to the membership of 
$2 million and with tthe union 
$1 million in debt. 


* 


While McCarthy was tasting de- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


WESTINGHOUSE _ Electric 


LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Brushoff from the White House 
° A Deg for ‘Wild Bill’ Jenner 


in| East Pittsburgh sent home 
5,000 workers for attending a 
mass meeting of the IUE-CIO 
on company time. The rally au- 
thori strike votes to back 
IUE contract demands. The 


company took~ similar punitive 


action against 1,000 workers in 
its Columbia, O., plant. 
‘ i 
7-DAY STRIKE at the Ar- 
mour plant in Chicago was set- 
tled. CIO Packinghouse Local 
347 struck after the company 
tried to double job load for oil- 
ers in the Motive power depart- 


ment, 
<a 


POVERTY CLAIMS by rail- 


roads were exposed as gigantic 


hoax in arbitration board hear- | 


ings on wage demands of Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
As example, the case of the St. 
Louis Southwestern (Frisco 
Lines) was cited. Investments 
in the railroad in 1942 was now 
worth $23,300. 
* 

SLATE headed 

Joseph Curran was elected in 


CIO National Maritime referen- 


dum. Defeated was opposition 
headed by former vice president 


Hulbert Warner and former sec- 


retary Neal Hanley. 
& 


WATCH OUT for “Wild Bill” 
Jenner is the warning of. the 


by President 


Indiana CIO Council. Referring. . 


to the GOP Senator from the 
Hoosier State, the Council not- 
ed that he was elected to. the 
Senate by “less than 20 percent 
of Indiana's citizens.” It asked 
what happened to repayment 
which Jenner was supposed to 
make to the government for an 
injury allegedly incurred in serv- 


ice. H Jenner has not been able. 


to find the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Council's fact sheet 
stated, “we are willing to fur- 
nish him with a seeing eye dog.” 


— 
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THE WEEK 


IN CIVIL 


LIBERTIES 


° AFL Backs Sth Amendment 
© Congress OK’s Bill Against Press 


CONGRESS has passed and 
sent to the President a bill pro- 
that all organizations | 
ruled ereave: by the SACB 
must register printing § 
chinery and even mimeogra 
machines. At the same time c 
Senate Judiciary Committee 
consideration of an 
immunity bill, which wrecks the 
fifth amendment and a wire- 
tapping bill. The Senate Com- 
mittee endorsed a Brownell mea- 
sure for the death penalty for 
peacetime “spying.” And it ok’d 
a bill to screen workers from 
factories about whom there was 
“reasonable” belief they might 
become “subversive.” 
* 

THE JUSTICE Department 
on the West Coast said Commu- 
nists are dangerous because they 
appeal to reason and not to vio- 
lence. In its argument against 
the appeal of William Schneider- 
man and his 13 Smith Act co- 
defendents the government at- 
torney told the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals: “We contend 
that the appeal to reason (direct- 
ed by Communists to the mass 
of American people teday) is 
far more dangerous than would 
be incitement to violence.” 

* 
AL HAYES, president of the 


AFL International Association 


of Machinists denounced efforts | 
_to weaken or nullify the. Fifth, 


Amendment .In an article in the 
August “Machinist” Hayes .said 


the Fifth Amendment is “samen yl 


to none in point of im 
among the ten a 


the Bill of Rights 
aTeoennie for Claude 


‘a 


Lightfoot are appealing against 


the exorbitant $30,000 bail set 
for the Illinois Communist lead- 
er. The Justice Department is 


making a test case of the Light- 8 


foot prosecution hoping to get 


endorsement of conviction for 8 


more membership in the Com- 
munist Party under the Smith 
Act, 

* 


REV. WILLIAM HOWARD 
MELISH testified before the 
SACB that President Ejisen- 
hower has sent a warm message 
of endorsement to the National 
Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship i in 1945. The govern- 
“ment is trying to force the regi- 
stration of the Council as “sub- 
versive’ under the McCarran 
Internal Security Act of 1950. 
Net effect of the McCarran Act 
is to dissolve organizations 


which the Justice Department 


doesn’t sapere of. 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© Seek Airlines Applicants 
-© No ‘Solid ee Schools 


THE “SOLID SOUTH,” 
called is proving to be ks sO 
solidly set against the fight to 
desegregate public schools. Both 
Kirkwood and St. Charles, in 
Missouri, just outside St. Louis, 


* have agreed to abolish segregat- 
ed schools in September 1954. 
. The University of Missouri, 

in Columbia, announced that all 
its divisions are now open to 
Negro students. . . . In Charles- 
ton, W. Va., the Charleston 
High School, formerly all-white, 
has enrolled its first Negro stu- 
dent. .. . But the Alabama State 
Board of Education has called 
for continuing segregation 
through 1954-55. Same for 
South Carolina, where a 15-man 
committee is still at work to 
find ways of getting around the 
Supreme Court's anti-segrega- 
tion ruling. . ~ Tremendous 
roblems” were given this week 
y Catholic Archbishop Joseph 
Fr rancis Rummell as the reason 
for not desegregating New Or- 
leans parochial schools, although 
elsewhere Catholic ‘parochial 
schools have been in the van- 
guard of the desegregation 
movement. . . . It was left for 
Mississippis Legal Education 
Advisory Committee to propose 
the abolition of public schools 
if that is necessary to maintain 


segregation. ... The Gallup 
Poll reported that 57 percent. of 
the nation was for non-segre- 
gated education 
® 
U. S. ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Herbert Brownell was warned 
this. week by Walter White and 
Clarence Mitchell of the Nation- 
al Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored Peo that 
another Cicero riot might resulf 
from the racist violence at Chi- 
cago’s Trumbull Park homes un- 
less the U. S. government inter- 
vened against the racists. 
* 


SHORTS AND PERSONAL- 
ITIES: N. Y. Municipal Court 
Judge Francis Rivers became the 
first Negro to sit on the State 


Supreme Court bench when he 


Was assi to move the heavy 
docket during the summer ses- 
sion. His seat is not permanent. 
The New York Urban League 
announced that it is seeking ap- 
licants for employment in air- 
hhaes: Jobs to which the UL says 
applicants will be referred ‘are, 
ticket and _ reservation clerks, 
stewardess, radio operators, ra- 
dar technicians, pilots, flight en- 
gineers and licensed mechanics. 
Applicants are asked to apply to: 
Ramon E. Rivera, New York 
Urban League, 202 W. 136 St., 
daily between 9 a.m and noon. 
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government had expected. Lower | 
y, earnings because of the recession 


‘ were partly responsible. . 
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Selected 


Po Ns JULY 24 


Movie: British 1:30 
Baseball. yoo Bien vs. Le elon 


“ans 
era Three—Education (2) 2. 
Italian Movie (7) 2:30 
Shak ‘on TV (2) 2:45 
Racing from Jamaica (2) 4 - 
Movie: A Man About the House 


(2) 4:30 (British) 
Beat the Clock—Quiz (2) 7:30 
Youth Wants to Know—Forum 
Easy Money (British) 
Stage Show—The Dorseys (2) 
Movie: Hairy Ape (O'Neil) (7) 


| Saturday Night Revue (4) 9 


Movie: 


Spotlight on Harlem (7) 10 | 
rea Open City (Italian) (4) 
11:1 


TV 
SUNDAY, JULY 25 © 
: Movie: Night Train (British) (2 )| 
p.m. | 
Baseball: Yankees vs. Cleveland| 


(11) 1:55 


, 


American Forum of the Air (4). 


Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 


‘5 


What in the World—Science 2) 


: 


Youth Takes A Stand (2) 5:30 
Meet the Press (4) 6 / | 
You asked For It (7) 7 
Mr. Peppers— Wally Cox (4) 
7:30 
Toast of the Town (2) 8 
Summer Comedy Hour (4) 8 
Junior Town Meeting (13) 8 | 
Movie: Heart's Desire (2) 11:15. 
Operatic film 


RADIO 
SATURDAY, July 24 
Let’s Pretend WCBS 1:35 


3:25 


Baseball: Yankees vs. Cleveland 


WINS 1:55 | 
Giants at Milwaukee ‘WMCA 


art Symphony WABC) 
4: 

Escape, WCBS 8 

Dodgers at St. Louis WMGM 


8:55 
- aah 


| ‘Two 
WCBS 9 

Chicago Theatre of Air WOR) 
10 


for the Money — 


RADIO 
SUNDAY, JULY 25 
Behind the Headlines 


Noon 


World Affairs Report WCBS 
12:30 | 
‘Ghandi’ . with Alfred, 


Drama 
Drake WNBC 1 | 
Stockholm Festival of Music 
WCBS 1:05 | 
Lehar’s ‘Land of Smiles—opera 


WOR 1:30 
Yankees-Cleveland WINS 1:55 | 


Youth Wants to Know WNBC 


2:30 
Dodgers at St. Louis WMGM. 


2:55 
Poetry Series WNBC 3 


Taxes Short 


Tax collections for fiscal 1954 | 
were 2 billion short of what the: 


WOR 


| 


_|French) Normandie 


Ave. of Americas. Sat.-Sun. 8: :30- 
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TV and Movie Guide — 


Giants at Milwaukee WMCA, Kukla, Fran and Ollie 
3:25 Campus Farmers 
Canadian Symphony WOR 4:00} Contest Carnival . 
Don Gardner, news WABC 6 Mr. Wizard 
NBC Concert Orchestra WNBC;} Super Circus 
6:30 Winky Dink and You 
Conversation, Discussion WNBC} . Zoo sini 


7:30 , 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


WNEC 8 
Guggenheim Memorial Cliecuit |Bronx Children’s Zoo, Bronx Park. 
WNYC 8:30 10-5; Sun.’ and Hols. 1-5 — 
The Cobbs, comedy WCBS 9° IBKlyn Children’s Museum, B’klyn 
Meet the Press WNBC 10:30 |” Ave. & Park Pl. Sat. 10-5; Sun. 
MOVIES and Hols. 1-5 
Genevieve (British) Waver <A "Ngee Fie omer a gs 
ore Also Always. A. Bride} Children may operate by push- 
Britis . 
button. Sat. 9:30-5. No Sun. 
S tay With Million (British) Museum of City of NY, 5th ve at» 
ulton /104 St. Sat. 11-3 
Skanderberg (Russian) Stanley Rineercan of. Nataral History, Con 
Knock on Wood (Danny Kaye) tral Park W. at 79 St. 
tag agro oats Hayden Planetarium—Central Park 
Thi te Ca . W. at 79 St. 11 a.m. 2, 3, 4, 5, 
is Is Cinerama, Warmer 8-30. Sun. and Hols. 2. 3, 4, 5, 
Dial M. for Murder, neighbor- 8.30 
hoods. 
Lili, 52nd St. Translux 


Pickwick Papers (British) Art 

Captain’s Paradise (British), 
Translux 72nd _ St. 

Marriage in the Shadows (Ger- 
man) Thalia, Sun. only 

Informer (Revival) Alden, Sat. 
only. Sunday at Beverly 

Thirty-Nine Steps and Pygam- 
lion, Beverely, Sat. only 

Julius Caesar, Empress, Sat. Open Air Concerts. Every Tues. 
only Y 

Lo: Rania (French) World in: Patery Perk; Neon Pee 


La Plaisir (DeMaupassant- WE'RE 2 BLOCKS OFF TIMES &Q 
Yugeoslav-American 
Home 
our excellent building open? for 
Bookings 
for conferences, rehearsals, plays, 


mevies, dances, banquets, meetings 
and wedding receptions 


405 WEST 41st ST. 
LO 4-8356 


| MUSIC 

Lewisohn Stadium Concert—An- 
nual ‘Night in Vienna — Sat. 
night, July 24. No Sun. uniess 
it rains Sat. 

Guggenheim Memorial Concerts 
every Sun. Mon. Wed. Fri. at 
Central Park Mall. Every Thurs. 
and Sat. at Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn. 8:30. Free. 


Three Coins in~ the Fountaii,' 


Gramercy | 
Stage Coach, Club Cinema, 430 


10:30 
DRAMA 


Major Barbara, Greenwich! 
Mews 
Golden Apple, Alvin 
Kismet, Ziegfeld 
Oh Men, Oh Women, Henry}. 
Miller 
TV PROGRAMS FOR 


CHILDREN 


Adventures of Blinkey | 
_ Ding Dong School 


- Classified Ads 


- FOR SALE 


NEXT BEST thing to an Air Conditioner 
-——will take care of up to § rooms—20-in. 
window fan. Reg. $94.75. Special $49.95. | 
Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. | 
(13th and i4th 8t.) OR 3-7819. One 
hour free parking or 2 tokens for sub- 
way riders... 


— 


hopper’s Guide 


ae Moving and Storage 


MOVING @ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
mar Sr Ave = CR 7.2457 


13 E. Sth St. 
EFFICIENT °® RELIABLE 


— ane oe -_ 


UPHOLSTERER 


Sofa rewebbed, relined, springs 
retied in your home. Reason- 
able. Furniture repaired, slip- 
covered, reupholistered, rubber 
cushions. 


| HYacinth 8-7887 
§ AM. te 1 P.M. 


SERVICES 
Furniture Refinished 


FURNITURE refinished and repaired. "Ir 
you are tired of maple, we make it 
mahogany. Estimates free. Work done 
in your home. Call IN 9-6827. ~ | 


(Painting) 


JOB well done: painting contractor; Jack 
Rosen—GI 8-7601. Free estimating. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


SPIKE'S moving and pickup service, city, 
country. Short notice, plan ahead. 


UN 4-7707. 


MOVING, Storage, Long Distance, experi- 
encéd furniture, piano movers. Call Ed 
Wendell, JE 6-8000. Day-night. 


HOLLYWOOD : Movers. Long Beach and 
all resorts within 60 miles. Call Ed 
Wendell, JE - 6-8000. 2 


ee 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. : 


Sales ®@ Installation @ Service 


In the first four months. of 1954 | 


!- the public cashed in $279.9 million | 


worth life insurance, a rise of 24% 
over the corresponding period last 


Usually Sell for 369 
NOW ) 


year. 


—— 


‘We Deeply Regret the Untimely 
Death of Our Beloved 
Comrade 

KATIE 
SHIFFMAN 


FROM AS 


We Extend Our Sympathy 
- to the Husband and Daughter. 


| 


MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


TRE EW ISE CEE oe 


£ 6eeOeME ANE PDE PRES KE Hen FREERETS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St. Bronx 56, N.¥. 


NEW JERSEY 
EDITION 


Wonker 
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Ure New Slogan: 
Freedom From War 


NEWARK.—‘Where there is no 
real freedom to enjoy those righ 
into the Declaration of Independence: The right of life, lib- 


erty and the pursuit of happiness” 
gays a declaration of the Newark 
Chapter of the. American Associa- 
tion of the United Nations. The 
statement was issued as part of 
an Independence Day “Reaffirma- 
tion of Faith” in America’s heritage 
of Freedom. 


Freedom from war is essential 
to the well-being of all human 
beings, the UN group’s statement 
said. wie freedom from the threat 
of war existed then we could dedi- 
cate ourselves to securing “the 
other basic and necessary free- 
doms: Freedom from want, from 
discrimination, from disease and 
illiterag-y.” 

Everyone today lives under the 
threat -of war, the Peace 
groups declared. “We raise our 
children in the terrified aware- 
ness that they are living in the 
eee of atomic warfare. Just as 
ong as there is no peace in the 


‘concluded the groups declaration. 


ace there can be no 
ts which our forefathers wrote 


world, there can be no peace in 
our hearts... . 

“Those of us who are supporting 
the United Nations through the 
American Association for the UN 
do so in the fervent belief that 
mankind's best and only hope lies 
in the honest co-operation of all 
nations to establish conditions that 
will insure peace. 

“Such conditions are: Peaceful 
settlement of all international con- | 
flicts by negotiation, mediation and | 
conciliation and judicial procésses; 

for equal rights and the’ 
self-determination for peoples; pro- | 
motion for the economic and social | 
advancement of all, and respect 
for the fundamental rights and. 
freedoms both for individual hu-; 
man beings and for peoples. 

“We believe this is the path to 
peace and to all other freedoms” 


mand in winning this November. 

So Velde’s Un-Americans are 
brought in to try to deodorize the 
Hoffman stink. A redbaiting circus 
with lurid headlines connecting 


Drought Is Parching 
Jersey s Farm Crop 


NEW BRUNSWICK. — Production and income of the of the top Republican command. 


state’s farmers is being cut severely by the long period of dry, 
weather according to the College of Agriculture at Rutgers 


lond half of the month was only 


University here. 

Farmers in one area in Burling- 
ton county will not even bother 
to harvest 1,500 acres of corn 
scorched beyond saving. Toma- 
toes, another big crop in the coun- 
ty, have been severly damaged by 
fge drought. Daniel Kensler, coun- 
ty agricultural agent, estimated 
farm damage in Burlington alone 
at $1,000,000. 


Dairy counties, mostly in North 


Jersey, have also been hard-hit 
with pastures dried up, and dairy- 
men being forced to feed their 
gattle hay and silage put away for 
eg winter. Streams which normal- 
ly supply drinking se for cat- 
e, now dried up, presents another 
problem for the dairy farmers. 


Fruit crops are expected to be 
10 to 15 percent lower this year as 
a result of the dry weathér. Rain- 
fall for the first half of June was 
less than half of normal. The sec- 


the Demotratic Party with Com- 
munism should, Republican big- 
wigs hope, shove the Hoffman 
thievery off the front pages, and 
make voters forget that Hoffman 
could never have gotten away 
with his looting without the crim- 
inal negligence, if not connivance, 


HOFFMAN ANTI-LABOR 


While ex-Governor Hoffman’s 
theft of workers’ money is out in 
the open for all to see, another 
side of the man is not generally 
known, is covered up by senti- 
mental newspaper stories about 
this “Saints and Sinners,” good- 
time Charley. 

The fact is that Hoffman, as 
Jersey's governor, was one of the 
most vicious, redbaiting, anti-la- 
*|bor, union haters that ever occu- 
pied the governor's chair in Tren- 
ton. 


HOFFMAN—STRIKEBREAKER 


In the summer of 1936, RCA 
workers in Camden went on 
strike. Governor Hoffman recom- 
mended the chief of the Sherwood 
Detective Agency of New York 


to the company who hired 200 
guards and some “missionaries. 


one-fifth of normal. July has been} 
just as bad with the frst half of 
the month showing rainfall of .97 
inches—less than Palf the nermal 
amount. 

Ironically, conditions have been 
ideal for wheat growing and har- 
vesting, but the wheat supply is 


already far beyond normal needs, 
and farmers are having trouble 
finding storage space. 

With New Jersey chicken farm- 
ers up against high production 
costs ard low market prices for 
eggs the state’s poultry farmers 
face real difficulties. Needed naw 
is unity of the farmers themselves, 
plus support of the labor move- 
ment, to force a program from the 


NEWS ITEM... 


Hoffman and Velde: 
2 GOP Labor Haters 


One of the main purposes of the Velde Committee's proposed witchhunt in Jersey 
is to try to influence the outcome of the 54 elections here. The stench of the Hoffman scan- 
dals permeates the state, and presents serious difficulties for the Republican high com- 


But the company had to dismiss 
the hired thugs when Camden 
city authorities refused to depu- 
tize them “because of the type of 
men.” 

Nearly a year later the employ- 
es of National Radiator Corp., af- 
filiated with the newly formed 
CIO, adopted a resolution asking 
the* legislature to impeach Gov. 
Hoffman. Testimony before the 
U.S. Senate Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee revealed that Hoffman 
was labelled by unionists as “an 
enemy of labor.” They charged 
that “by helping to supply strike- 


breakers he (Hoffman) has con-|° 


spired to violate the laws of New 
Jersey which guarantee the right 
of peaceful picketing.” 

In June of 1937 Hoffman or- 
dered State Troopers out against 
strikers at the Little Falls Laun- 
dry to enforce -t wo injunctions 
against the pickets. He did the 
same thing at the Thermoid Rub- 


ber Co. in Trenton, and threat- 


ened to mobilize the entire re- 
sources of the state against the 


new union trying to establish 
itself. 

Vincent Murphy, State AFL 
secretary, said at the time: “A 
statement of this kind from any of- 
ficial in high public office must be 
construed .as an attack on all or- 


"ganized labor.” 


Hoffman was particularly in- 
censed at workers engaging in sit- 
down strikes. He made it plain 
that he would put down such 
strikes with “bloodshed if, neces- 
sary, because, he said, they were 
a symbol of “Communism.” 


KEEP VELDE OUT OF N.J. 


The best way to make sure that 
the Un-Americans do not succeed 
in covering up the Hoffman scan- 
dal is to get into the fight now te 
keep Velde and his witchhunters 
out of New Jersey. There are many 
things the people of our state need 

. » peace, civil rights, jobs, a 
state FEPC ... but we need a 
Velde labor-hating investigation 
the way we need a broken neck. 
In Chicago last year the labor 
movement made the Un-Ameri- 
cans run. A united front of the 
decent people in our state, headed 


‘by the dabor movement, could 


stop Velde from even coming in- 
to Jersey. That's a goal = well 
worth fighting to reach. 

The reputations of the Hoff- 
mans and the Republicans would 
suffer, and the Republican Party’s 


‘|desperate efforts to recoup their 


political fortunes this November 
might come to naught. But for 
the people, for peace, for democ- 
racy, it would be a victory of the” 
first magnitude. 


Eisenhower administration that will 
relieve the difficult situation the’ 
farmers find themselves in. 


Sharp Rise Shown 
In Jersey Jobless 


‘We Need Jobs — Not Velde,’ 
Jersey Union Leaders Say 


NEWARK.—The United Electrical Workers Union (Ind) has launched a, campaign 
to visit all Congressmen and Congressional candidates to urge them to “insist that the Eis- 
enhower Administration take action to relieve: unemployment in bet ew Jersey rather than 


The week's figures, however, 
were below the 100,046 claimants 
in the comparable week in June. 
But for the 1953 comparable week 
the figure was 53,754, 


TRENTON.—Unemployment iny 
New Jersey increased sharply 
during the week ending July 3, 
the Division of Employment Se- 
curity reported, this week. 


The 98,060 claimants for unem- 


pear og during 
a rise of 


4, oe “nee over "ove the. prosein seven- 
four counties 


hc am 5m in the number of 
are, Atlantic, 


She ANI ca an Om 


use the Velde Committée to inflict 
a destructive smear campaign up- 
on the state.” 

James McLeish, - president, and 
William Wallace, secretary of Dis- 
trict 4 of the union, said that union 
members plan to visit all Congress- 
men and candidates in the next 
few weeks to urge them to e 
opposition to ann in- 


scieial revelations of political cor- 
ruption- by. putting on a McCarthy 
circus in New. Jersey. 

“Our members refuse to sit by 
and allow the Administration to 
use vow witchhunts to aiesios 


“Our state,” the UE officers said, 
“has been among those ‘hardest hit 
by the run-away plant program of 
big industry to low wage areas. In. 

ition the textile industry, which 
is only a shell of its former size, ' 
old established plants like Ronsons, 
‘Westinghouse Meter and others 


are transferring their operations | bpp EY : | 
tention of the Velde: Committee| Ut of the state, '|the Committee from: coming: in 1, 
ee ‘trade ‘ unions): ¢d-|. “It is: obvious. that. ‘Washington. New Jersey to play its destructive tie “4 
ucation:and politics ini New Jersey."\'is trying to answer ‘the Hoffman!role,”, ; ae is 


Ry, 


Fight Runaway 


NEW YORK (FP)-A campaign 
to save 800 jobs was launched by 
Local 743, United Electrical Radio 
& M achine 2p which was 
notified, by ,the American; Safety 
Razor,.G>,. that: it was:stlling its 
Bropklyn plapt: nnd; tonviog: south. 
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sceeNtered as secona cines matter Oct. 22, 1947. at the pons 
wfice at New York. N. ¥Y..‘under the act of March 3. 1878 


By Joseph Clark 


THE LAST BIG shooting war in the world has ended. Dulles took 


a walk and our government refused to sign the peace — but Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union and China joined the peoples of Indochina in 
signing the cease fire agreement. 


How tremendous a victory this is for the cause of peace is evident 
in the reports that French Premier Mendes-France: and Soviet Foreign 


Minister Molotov have already discussed a new big power conference 


to settle the German question. 


The world now faces the issue: End the Cold War. 


As the whole world exults in the great gain for peace the honor and 
good name of our country were damaged by the words which Under-Sec- 
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retary of State, General Walter Bedell Smith uttered at the end of the Ge- 


neva conference: 


<a 


Otto Leads 
The Way 
ial = is Garuiaisene 


should be on the verge of 
financial calamity this week. 


Because areas like Michi- 
igan, which only sent $20 this 
as week toward our $110,000 
und drive, and Ohio, nothing 
at all, the urgency has become 
sharper. Our drive should be 
over, but we have some $40,000 
to go. . 

Here and there we can report 
a. bright spot. Last week we 
told you that Wisconsin was the 
first state to reach its quota: 
Maryland's $500 sent this week 
leaves it but $100 to go for sec- 
ond place. Colorado has only 
$15 to finish. Illinois’ $1,000 this 
week means the state has. al- 
most reached 50 percent. But 
Ohio's mysterious silence is 
alarming. 

. 

AND YET we know that our 
readers want to help; it is a mat- 
ter of getting to them. Sally's 
example, for instance. This tire- 
less young woman of our busi- 
ness office visited a summer re- 
sort this past weekend; with the 
cooperation of a devoted sup- 
porter of the paper, a group of 
vacationists organized a party 
within a few hours on a Satur- 
day night: it netted $9! for the 
campaign. 


The camper, named Otto, said 


this is only a start. He intends to 
Keep it up at the — for the 
rest of the summer. If our de- 


voted readers who may be vaca- | 


tioning this summer follow 
Otto’s example, wherever thev 
are, our paper will be able to 
pull through our critical finan- 
cial. slump. 


% 


ae, 


“As I stated on July 18, my 
feat induces 
be worth while. 
government is not prepared to 
join in a declaration by the con- 
ference such as is submitted.” 

At his press conference last 
Wednesday President LEisen- 
hower said there were “features 
which we do not like,” in the 
cease fire. But he had to pledge 
that the U. S. “will not use 
force” to upset the agreement. 

While the President did not 
spell out the features of tie 
cease fire which he did not like 
there is no doubt that the pledge 
of free elections uncontaminated 


Wise: 


: i 


I Saw Indochina’s 


Invincible Fighters 


—See Page 4 
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ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


‘here Are Giants in These Da ys 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


- . [| STOOD the nine innings while the bright blue sky 
over rightfield at Ebbets Field turned purple and then a 
gloomy black as the Giants beat the Dodgers the fifth time 


in a row. De- 
feat induce; 
thought, 
contemp- 
lation, e v en * 
if it is of som- 
ber nature and 


In my day it was Babe Ruth, 
before him, Home Run Baker, 
my childhood hero. Now it’s 
Willie Mays, a Giant, true, yet 
a young man of irresistible qua- 
lities. This Babe Ruth of the 


Fifties is a young Negro lad 


from Alabama, near Birming- 
hamwhere the steel furnaces 


bat, or makes one of his scin- 
tillating catches in the gloam- 
ing, his hands cu near his 
waist. Oh, why could he not be 
a Dodger 


My Dodgers are losing, go- 
ing joaks sadly, like a reigning 
dynasty goes down. Ma I'm 
wrong, maybe the Dodgers can 
make a comeback this season, 


' but these Giants seem relent- 


less. The sparkle of victory is 
in their faces, the winner is in 
their stance. Yes, new times, I 
lament the passing of this dynas- 


Roy Campanella, who stands 
like a squat but noble Roman as 
the Visigoths attack the walls. 
Well, life is a beginning and an 
ending: so this is the end of the 
great Dodger sway who are go- 
ing out like che Caesars, 


No, I think, by the fourth. in- 


ning, they. won't make it this 
year, I can't see it. And.I note 
the bent back and_ drooping 
shoulders . of 


Napoleon back from exile. yet 


fated to lose Waterloo, he .is the 


man to blame. Maybe they. are 
right, these. fans who cannot 


Alston, . like. 


by foreign troops or influence .is 
high on the list. Our represen- 
tatives. at Geneva fought tooth 
and nail for ning élec- 
tions indefinitely and then hold- 
ing them only. under foreign 


* control. 


Similarly, -our representatives 
in Geneva expr strong op- 
position to a truly caieel na- 
tions armistice commission such 
as was finally agreed upon, con- 
sisting of India, Canada and 
Poland. | 

*. 

THE HISTORIC agreement 
agreed on at Geneva is in no 
small measure a tribute to the 
American ple who resisted 
Dulles’ and Nixon’s and Know- 
land's prodding for armed U. S.. 
intervention in the Indochina 
war. 

On April 25, the day betore 
the Geneva conference opened, 
this newspaper declared: 

“John Foster Dulles may rush 
back and forth across the At- 
lantic trying his best to wreck 

(Continued on Page 13) _ 


ty, the reign of Jackie Robinson, » < Ge 
of Pee Wee Reese, of the rural. find ,it in, them to, point, the. fin- , DULLES. 


philosopher, Preacher’ Roe, tC Oe _ {Continued on Page 14). ae Hs Pilee he took a walk: ei 


- toar, Yes, it is a new day, for 
». I find a ves cheering every 
‘time: the Ciant Willie! comes: to 
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By MILTON HOWARD. 5 | | 


THE COUNTRY got a satisfied look at a new kind of 


Hitler was force to accept the a of his goon, Roy Cohn, a few hours before the Sen- 
ire the shifty-eyed “anti-Communist” operator who had 


ate sub-committee was ready to 


GOP Baits Liberals 
For Atomic Expose 


By BERNARD BURTON 
THE JUNIOR SENATOR from Tennessee hurled some 


acid-dipped barbs toward the Republican side of the aisle 


NOSE UNDER THE TENT! 


—Reprinted frem Labor 


‘tasting defeat. 


‘Inew fact that America now dares 


‘lfaces. - 


—. 
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Joe McCarthy. The imitation- 


disgusted the country. 
This was a McCarthy who was 


None of his usual blather 
about “you - are-stopping-me-from- 
fighting-communism” worked this 
time. He lost the first round in the 
follow-up of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings. He had been forced to 
drop the smelly Don Surine and 
take him on his private payroll. 
He still had the cold-faced Francis 
Carr and the faker of photos, 


James Juliana. 
On hearing of Cohn’'s — flight, 
a who has 


Senator Flanders 
been leading the fight on McCar- 


thy in the Senate, said: 

“So far so good, This of course 
does not reach the heart of the 
problem - presented by the junior, 
Senator from Wisconsin.” .- | 

But he writhed with hate and 
frustrated anger as he faced the 


to question his right to replace 

the American Constitution with his 

“kick-them-in-the-belly” regime. 
. ‘ 


OF COURSE, it is only a round 
that he has lost and not the battle 
as yet. He gave out with his stand- 
ard yawp that Cohn’s miserable 
flight was “a victory for the Com- 
munist Party.” 

Obviously he is still counting 
heavily on the drug-like effect of 
the “red menace” poison to head 
off defeat in the next round she 


This is Senator Ralph Flanders 
resolution to censure his conduct 
as “unbecoming a Senator.” 

This resolution comes up on 
July 30 on the floor of the Senate. 
Flanders was forced by top GOP 
pressure, joined by some Demo- 
crats, to drop his motion to kick 
McCarthy out as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Flanders then offerede his cen- 
sure motion which puts the GOP 


and Democratic Senators on the 

spot in front of the voters for the’ 

coming November elections. 
While McCarthy was tasting de- 


as he declared that if Harry Truman were President he would 


(Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN L 


° Brushoff from the 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


, 


White House 


° A Deg fer ‘Wild Bill? Jenner 


BRUSHOFF was seen in the 
reply by the White House to 
the appeal by John L. Lewis, 
Dave Beck and David McDon- 
ald for action to halt unemploy- 
ment. The reply, published in 
the United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal, claimed the recession was 
over and there was, theref 
no need for further action. 
“The facts show,” the letter 
stated, “that the decline which 
began last year has halted.” 
The letter, written by Sherman 
Adams, assistant to the Presi- 
dent, did not reply to that state- 
ment from three labor: leaders 
that some four million are un- 
employed and many on- part 
time. The UMW Journal com- 
mented that the reply was a 
significant statement of govern- 
mental policy.” 


THREAT to liquidate Press- 
ed Metals of America Inc., in 
Port Huron, Mich., was issued 
by owners as the UAW-CIO 
balked at taking a wage cut. 
Local leaders said they heard 
the company was going to close 
with or without a wage cut. 
Local had offered to negotiate 
on basis of union agreement. 


* 


UNUSUAL LOAN was being 
made by the AFL Hat union. 
President Alex Rose revealed 
the union was lending $25,000 
to the Kartiganer Hat Corp. to 
keep it in business. The union 
will lend the firm $50,000 from 
its treasury while each of the 
1,000 employes will lend $200 
either from personal savings or 
by obtaining: a bank loan. A 
10%-menth strike against the 
Hat Corp. of America was re- 
cently completed by the union 
at a cost to the membership of 
$2 million and with tthe union 
$1 million in debt. 

+ 

WESTINGHOUSE _ Electric 


in East Pittsburgh sent home 
5,000 workers for attending a 
mass meeting of the IUE-CIO 
on company time. The rally au- 

strike votes to back 
IVE contract demands. The 
company took similar punitive 
action against 1,000 workers in 
its Columbia, O., plant. — 

- 


7-DAY STRIKE at the Ar- 
mour plant in Chicago was set- - 
tled. CIO Packinghouse Local 
347° struck after the company 
tried to double job load for oil- . 
ers in the Motive power depart- 
ment, 

* 

POVERTY CLAIMS by ,rail- 
roads were exposed as gigantic 
hoax in arbitration board hear- 
ings on wage demands of Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
As example, the case of the St. 
Louis Southwestern (Frisco 
Lines) was cited. Investments 
in the railroad in 1942 was now 


* 


SLATE headed by President 
Joseph Curran was elected in 
CIO National Maritime referen- 
dum. Defeated was opposition 
headed by former vice president 
Hulbert Warner and former sec- 
retary Neal Hanley. 

* 

WATCH OUT for “Wild Bill” 
Jenner is the warning of the 
Indiana CIO Council. Referring 
to the GOP Senator from the 
Hoosier State, the Council not- 
ed that he was elected to the 
Senate by “less than 20 percent 


* * 

ice. If Jenner has not been able 
to find the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Council's fact sheet 
stated, “we are willing to fur- 
nish him with a seeing eye dog.” 


probably be facing “impeachment; —— 
proceedings” now. And Sen. Wil- 
iam F. Knowland, the Republican 
majority leader, could scarcely 
contain himself as Sen. Albert 
Gore continued to indict the grand| 
robbery plans of the Administra-| Ry, GEORGE MORRIS 


tion, ) . 
Most observers had thought the) LABOR unions, up against 


Strikes B 


those strikes 
struggle for another round of wage 


increases while the employers feel 


is that they are a{and a strike vote is now under 


way among its workers. Strike 
votes are being taken by the Mine, 


r ‘Tough’ Boss Front 


Some companies are playing 


fire in this situation. Westinghouse 


Electric, for example, hit back at 


resistance to speedup at its new 
$45,000,000 Columbus, Ohio, 
The Joint CIO-AFL lations; plant, with a. penalty layoff for 
in the meatpacking industry will]/the production workers. A similar 
probably come a head in August.) penalty was: invoked for 5,000 
* workers at the main Westinghouse 
THEY REFLECT a feeling of| Plant in East Pittsburgh because 
anger and militancy among the|the workers staged a demonstra- 
workers...They close up a plant| ‘ion at the plant for a decent wag 
at the wink of an eye. Look at) ‘5°: . . 
the way the 4,000 production | 
workers at the big Armour plant! 
of Chicago walked out in sup- 
port of just a handful of mechani- 
cal department workers who were 
given a heavier workload... Even, 
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Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 


that the legislative and political 
ae a in the copper and brass industry. 


aid they have acquired since 
Eisenhower took over, and the 
heavy inérease in unemployment, 
should enable them to bypass a 
raise this year. For a while there 
appeared to be some doubt wheth- 
er laber would pick up enough 
steam for a wage movement this 
year as certain unions indicated 
a willingness to even take a cut 
or just renew old pacts. 

The steel settlement definitely 
gave the wage fight a “pattern.” 
Following that pact with its “pack- 
age” estimated at nine cents, there 
was a noticeable pickup. 

* 

UNION OFFICIALS who were 
inclined to simply reriew old pacts 
found themselves under stron 
pressure of their members. “I 


Republican machine had pulled!a stiffened front of employers, 
man ge plunder job with the'are building up what looks, 
Tide oil deal of the last ses- jike @ strike movement over a 
sion, and that all else would be; ‘de fr Th ae aa 
small potatoes. But they hadn't, Wide tront, Lhe magnitude o 
guaged the swollen appetite of! the current strikes is not yet a 
the Cadillac cabinet. The new; W@Ve judged by usual standards. 
atomic giveaway deal threatened But the widespread scope of the 
to put Tideland into the penny) Current strikes, the issues involved 
ante category. |and the vigor displayed by work- 
True, the atomic deal did not;€™S ™ 1 Segue ie points to 
involve as much boodle right off—} 4 Ts€ of la struggles. 
$140 million in atoms compared The most important is the con- 


with $55 billion in Tideland oij],| tinuing strike of 110,000 north- 
‘o ; os ns Sakic aetad west and California AFL and CIO 


lished to tee futu tomic| lumber workers now in the sixth 
chalga es tas lems! 9 Another is of 23,000 Good- 
* year Rubber and Tire Workers in 


INVOLVED immediately was ten plants that began July 9. At 


a proposal by President Fisen-| this writing 36,000 U.S: Rubber 


hower for the Atomic Energy. Co. Workers were ready to go 
Commission to contract for the Out unless a favorable “pattern” is 


building of a privately run steam Set in the renewed talks with 
power plant at West Memphis, 
Ark. Negotiations were already 
underway with the. Dixon-Yates 
combine which runs the Middle 
South -Utilities Inc., and the South- 
ern Company. 3 
Presumably this plant would 
replace the. 600,000 kilowatts that 
the AEC’s atom plant at Paducah, 
Ky., was taking from the Ten- 
nesse Valley Authority. Scrapped 


“completely was gf VA's request for 
another power oon ‘at Fulton, 


; 


_ (Continged on ‘Paget 1)’ 


Tenn., to meet expanding needs of ae of 8, 


stee]: got a raise why can’t we?” 
was the 
confronted. In fact, many of them 
took the bull by the horns and 
went out in front for a raise. 

Te - negotiations that 
were going at a crawl, up, 
especially after a four-day ‘strike 
of the Western’ Electric (installa- 
tions) division. Then settlements 
followed in the industry, with 
raises 
make an offer that was 


Goodyear. The other of the “Big 
Four’—Goodrich and Firestone— 
were also marking time on strike 
action. 

* 

THE STRIKE MOVEMENT ex- 
tended to the heart of atom in- 
dustry in Oak Ridge and Paducah.| 
First the CIO production workers 
went out at the plants of the two 
centers. R under threat of 


question labor officials, 


about equal to. steelii-Wé 
has not «yet amatched' GE's: 


ob Ged at 
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Monopolies Expanding: _— 
Labor Needs a Program 
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¢ (\UR LABOR movement 


needs to give more at- 


tention to the monopoly 
trend in many industries 
that has been developing 


with extraordinary vigor in re- 
cent months. This trend, like 
the widespread “runaway” shop 
menace, affects 
directly wage 
and living 
standards and 


the fate of 
many thou- 
sands of jobs. 

The trend 
towards fewer 
and bigger 
com panies in 
industries, with 
one or several big hogs dominat- 
ing the field, is stimulated by 
the same economic forces that 
gave birth to our trusts. The 
drive for maximum profits stim- 
ulates a struggle to the death be- 
tween employers by means of 
intense exploitation of their 
workers, a drive for the market 
and for control of the govern- 
ment or its agencies that can 


be helpful in this war. In the. 


a the small firms die like 
ies, while the bigger compe- 
titors decline in numbers by a 
process of economic canpibal- 
ism. In some periods when the 
god of profits casts a wide glare 
of sunshine, especially via heavy 
war orders or post-war prosper- 
ity, the extermination and can- 
nibalism is not so apparent in 
the capitalist system. But when 
an economic decline limits the 
markets and sharpens competi- 
tion the trend of extermination 
and cannibalism is on again with 
renewed vigor and destruction. 
** 

THIS IS NOW evident espe- 
cially in the auto, coal and tex- 
tile industries. In textiles, a few 
bigger sharks are on a spree 
now .to swallow up the many 
weakened and easy victims. 
Burlington Mills, largest textile 
firm, announced it is in the mar- 
ket for the stock of Pacific Mills, 
a $79 million company and 
within less than two days gob- 
bled up enough of the stock, at 
a cost of $24 million, to control 


that company. Several days 


later Burlington did the same to 
acquire, at a cost of only a little 
over $7 million, control over the 
$40-million Goodal1-Sanfird 
firm. Now Burlington, with 
$388 million assets will be a 
substantial power in the industry. 

The Textron Corp. has its eye 
on the much weakened Amer- 
ican Woolen as do some other 
vulture-spirited firms. When the 
trend runs its course in textile, 
we will have several big do- 
minant companies, greater “effi- 
ciency” and workloads on. the 
workers and fewer jobs. That is 


how “cost-cutting” finally takes: 


form. . 


Or look at auto. In mid-Au- 
gust the stockholders of Pack- 
ard and Studebaker are sched- 
uled to meet for approval of a 
merger. 
number of auto and truck manu- 
facturers to six, with General 
Motors itself hogging well over 
half the market and the “Bi 
Three” between them about 9 


percent. 
~. Some months ago Nash and 


Hudson in an cffort to survive, 
cdisbined: into American 

tors.. Before that a succession 
of mergers. combined Kaiser, 
Frazer and Willys. But there is 
already talk of the Nash-Hud- 
son group going into the Pack- 
ard-Studebaker combine to 
make a-unit that could seriously 
measure:strength with the three 


big firms, It seems hardly con- 


That will reduce the 


ceivable that Kaiser’s little outfit 
can remain: independent when 
the rest of the industry is swal- 
lowed by the “Big Four.”.When 
that process is completed there 
will some. liquidations, like 
the closing of the Hudson plant 
in Detroit, and. the ‘war _ be- 
tween the giants will bring re- 
nevred intensity of exploitation 
of the workers.. Here, too, the 
end product is fewer jobs, big- 
ger workloads, lower earnings. 
* 


THE SPOKESMEN ior the 
coal industry frankly announce 
that what they necd to stabilize 
it and bring profits to a level 
yielded by other major indus- 
tries, is monopoly. Here is how 


J. H. Carmical, the New York 
Times fuel expert begins his 
analysis of the coal situation 
(July 4): 

“The soft coal industry faces 

a drastic readjustment if it is to 
operate profitably. According to 
executives in the industry this 
would involve the elimination of 
hundreds of high cost operating 
units and mergers of lower cost 
companies into very few organ- 
izations. 
_ “What the industry needs ac- 
cording to one coal executive is 
four or five large companies to 
dominate it... . 

“There is movement to merge 
some ot the coal companies. 
That was one of the topics of 
the meeting of top executives in 
Chicago at the end of May.” 

Carmical, describing the 
views of some of these top men 
in coal, says the plan is to limit 
the industry's production to 300 
to 350 million tons, on the basis 
of most “efficient” production. 
The industry which produced 
630 million tons in 1947 with 
419,000 miners working fuirly 
steady, is already down to a 
level below 400 million tons 
with, according. to latest figures, 
only 273,000 miners on very ir- 
regular work. The perspective 
of those who see a coal trust 
as the only-solution, is a death 
sentence on hundreds of mining 
communities and their people, a 
cut into the living standards of 
those whose jobs survive and a 
limit on coal production so as 
to raise its market price. 

* 


THE ABOVE describes the 
trend in three major fields. But 
the same will be found in vary- 
ing degree in other industries. 
It need hardly be added that 
the first casualties in this “cost- 
cutting’ trend are the long 
unionized areas where union 
conditions and scales were built 
up over a period of many years 
through hard, often bloody, 
struggles. The day when com- 
panies can wipe out a contract 
and thousands of jobs by the 
siinple process of liquidating or 
moving a plant, is “Der Tag” 
that many a management awaits 
with pleasure. That is the pro- 
spect facing unions in many 
fields. 

In some cases we see a trend 
to meet the monopolies with 
union mergers and unity. That, 
of course, is to the good. But on 
the whole, like the runaway 
shop evil, labor has not even 
examined the problem frankly 
and fearlessly. Labor needs a 
program to meet these danger- 
ous trends. The consequences 


Mo-— 


can be frightful. 


By BERT WHYTE 
VANCOUVER, Canada. 


years ago hardy Norweg- 
ians, armed only with spears 
and harpoons, set eut in tiny 


boats on the most dramatic of 
all sea hunts—pursuit of the whale, 
biggest animal in the world. 

In the same period, and continu- 
ing down to less than a century ago, 
the Eskimos along the Arctic Coast 
and the Nootka Indians on the Pa- 
cific Coast hunted the leviathan in 
kayaks and canoes, wielding puny 
spears. 

Then in 1864. a Norwegian, 
Svend Foyn, invented the harpoon 
gun, and whale hunting became a 
business—albeit the most dangerous 
of all sea industries. . 

Bellying canvas gave way in time 
to blunt-nosed steam whalers; the 
race of a whaleboat with the har- 
poon man ready in the prow was 
replaced by the harpoon gunner 
crouched behind his lethal weapon 
on the steel prow of a steam-driven 
whaling ship. 

Whale oil was the chief prize— 
oil to light the lamps of the world. 
And whalebone—used in women’s 
corsets. And the fine ivory teeth 
of the sperm whale. And a bilious, 
foul-smelling accretion known as 
“ambergris’ found floating in 
lumps up to 200 pounds, which at 
times has been worth almost its 
weight in gold—and which is used, 
ironically enough, as an ingredient 
in delicate perfumes. 

Then came disaster. First hard 
blow was dealt by the rise ‘of the 
petroleum industry, which sharpl 
reduced the demand for whale oil. 
Next, women stopped wearing 
whalebone-reinforced corsets; the 
corset manufacturers who remain- 
ed in business found steel as satis- 
factory as whalebone. 

In 1871 practically the. entire 
U. S. Arctic whaling fleet was de- 
stroyed by ice, ending big-scale 
whaling on this continent for many 


years, 
* 


BUT THE industry made a 
come-back. About the turn of the 
century Norway began ‘sending 


huge factory ‘ships, with a convoy 
Tight whaling! vessels:to service 


Sea Hunt of Them 
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‘them, on long Antarctic _ expedi- 


kill the large fin, blue sei and hump- 
backs, formerly considered too fast 
and dangerous to hunt. 

Demand for glycerine during 
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The gunner: on the whaling ship draws a bead on a whale with a harpoon gun. 


from the blowhole, which is locate 


tions. They learned how to convert! ed in about the same position as the 
whale oil into hardened fat. The’ stack on an engine and from which 


EARLY ONE. thousand harpoon gun made it possible to! come periodical blasts of steam, to 


the dorsal fin, which looks like a 

large locomotive sand dome.” 
“Whalepower” is also earier to 

calculate in terms of the pull of-a 


World War I gave whaling another 
stot in the arm. England, Japan 
and other countries sent expeditions, 
to the Antarctic. All parts of the, 
whale were found to be of value;' 


of oil but of guano, meat, stock and 
poultry meal, leather and glue. 
More than 20,000 whales a year 
were killed, and by 1930 many 
species were in danger of extinction 


the whale became a source not only on one occasion when 


locomotive than in adding up horse- 


power. 
* 


A WHALE usually sounds to the 
ocean depths when harpooned, but 
e Nahmint 
gunners harpoon missed a vital 
spot, a big sperm set off across the 
broad Pacific with the ship in tow. 
The engines were put half astern 
but proved powerless against the 


The League of Nations set: up’ a! 
committee and 26 nations signed, 
Whaling (it was amended in 1937) 
which saved the industry. 


whale. hunting off the West Coast 
of Vancouver Island, were the only 
tribe which dared to tackle the 
largest creature of the deep. But 
the awe with which all of the In- 
dians rega:ded the whale can. be 
seen from the fact: that the killer 
whale, along with the thunderbird, 
was one of the chief symbols in 
their totem poles. 

* 


mighty leviathan, which towed the 
vessel for two hours at a speed of 


a Convention for the Regulation of. ote 


Usually, however, when the har- 
(poon sinks in and its warhead ex- 


The Nootka Indians, who went | Hodes, the whale will sound. But 


he has to come up for air (whales 
usually breathe once every 15 or 
20 minutes, but can stay down for 
as long as an hour) and when he 
breaks the suface the winchman 
“plays” him like a fisherman plays 
a salmon, while the gunner seeks 
a chance to take cnother savage 
stab at his prey. _ 

Once dead, the whale is hauled 
to the side of‘ the ship, a member 


BRITISH 
modern whaling plant at Coal Har- 
bor. It is operated by British Colum. 
bia Packers, which has three steam 
whalers and two of the diesel type— 
the Nahmint and the Tahsis. =~ 

The five ships brought in 460 
whales in 1952, and 538 last year. 
Crews of the ships and shoreside 


Columbia -boasts a! 
attached to an air hose into the 


of the crew thrusts a spearlike point 


carcass, and compressed air is 
pumped into the huge mammal to 
keep him afloat. Then a red flag 
is stuck into him, he is moored to 
a buoy and the slip continues the 
hunt. 

When the ship brings its catch 


workers at the plant are members 
of the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers Union. , 

Alex Gordon of the UFAWU was. 


locomotive. 

“In the tirst place a whale weighs 
as much as a good-sized locomotive 
—from 40 to 60 tons,” said Gordon. 
“In the second place, the portion 


a guest on the Nahmint a few years, perts 
ago for a day’s hunting off Cape)-use hockey-stick size knives to make 


Scott and after watching a huge/skillful preliminary cuts, then a 
sperm whale break the surface and: winch tears off the whale’s blub- 
blow its vaporous spout. 20 feet in-;ber—a 15 or 20-ton “overcoat 
to the air, likened a whale to a; which keeps the mammal 


‘depths without being crush 


back to Coal Harbor a winch hauls 
the big-bellied animals up a con- 
crete slipway and onto the “plan” 
or carving-up floor. | 

Carving experts, called “flensers” 


warm in 
ific and 
eat 
by 


the cold waters of the P 
also enables him to descend to 


water pressure. ae 
A converted power saw is used 


of a sperm whale showing above 


Itop ‘profile of a) railway. engine, 


‘the water leoks something like.the | MCF 


to carve up the bone and meat; _ 
trucks carry the meat 
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THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


| © Death of the Baruch Plan 


plan on atomic energy was ac- Chinese had’ developed sa ‘ws 
| 2 ¥ inese 
owledged officially by Ameri- tegrated plan of flood control.” 
, | _| ica’s allies at the UN Disarma- eee 
During the years when the bigjhung on the three walss. There —_— ment subcommission meetin FINLAND and the Soviet 
business press was practically fore-|were photos of Ho Chi Minh, of +. . held in London: last May an Union signed a five-year trade 
of the Viet Nam/Mao Tse-tung, and one of Joseph “i June. The record of the meeting agreement increasing trade turn- 
headed by HojStalin. We -had arrived at this ys PS . now _ available reveals that over and also agreed to work 
Ae French delegate Jules Moch de- together for the relaxation of 
clared on May 21: “What I want world tensions. Ot . great bene- 
to’ say is that in my view the fit to Finland was a Soviet con- 
( Baruch plan, and the United cession to make large payments 
, . Within a | be Nations plan as well, have in convertible curerncies thus re- 
stone's throw stood a sentinel with : a ceased to exist... .° The “UN Jieving Finland of the danger of 
! ing from|a Thompson submachine gun. oy ees | plan” is the Baruch plan as pypee crisis. A joint declara- 
— the Viet ors lines. Fol- + . eid acones by ig UN majority. ~ tion by the two governments 
ing are excerpts from Staro- | | SY provides for “international” vyigwed “a relaxation of i i 
bin's book which foretold. the a wake, wae mie of baila, ont , , ownership of atomic facilities tional tension ae the ees 
events, “Eyewitness in Indo- |he wore = bles 1. - meat-~ chek 7, wT | and was based on the supposi- task in the situation that has 
china.” ; es? ; Ais, aes tion that the Soviet Union had _ fyeen ted.” 
e e e uniform, without decorations, He yo ght ot de loped tomi created. | 
: had a handsome head, regular fea- A ) | Y ss a " ne 
By JOSEPH STAROBIN RE Ban” Bet , - fi THOUSANDS of Stockholm THE IRANIAN — government 
: most subtle smile 7 ; 8 
7” i< 3 * | residents toured the Soviet has agreed to return its valuable 
- Nits ae heavy cruiser Admiral Ushakov _ oil resources to an international 
| which was on a good-will ex- cartel headed by U. S. and Brit- 
HO CHI MINH change visit along with four — ish oil firms. At the same time 
| destroyers. Meanwhile in Lenin- dictator Zahedi met with U. S. 
Bias oi years He smiled at his aides, three young} tad Soviet citizens were giving ambassador Loy W. Henderson 
im. We were family, Giap had tasted prison at|men, who sat attentively. an enthusiastic welcome to a and agreed to participate in a 
in the General|the age of eighteen. Not long after} The general reviewed the his- squadron of Swedish naval craft. U. S.- cked military pact of 
H e a dquarters|the Vichymen came to terms with/tory quickly, in broad strokes. The al Iran, Pakistan and Turkey. A 
of the Viet Nam|the Japanese in 1941, Ho Chi! formation of the Viet Minh League AN OFFICIAL Adelegation note from the Soviet Union re- 
Peoples Army.|Minh had given the general the|in those early days, the merger} from India which has just re- minded Iran that existing treaties 
T he bamboo|task of organizing the first guerilla| with local guerilla units of the Tho} turned from China reported ~ between the Soviet Union and_ 
shed was open/resistance in these mountains; he|minority, the march iato Hanoi| amazing achievements in flood Iran bar such military alliance, 
on one side;| was then twenty-nine. (I leamed/with two thousand men during| control and irrigation projects But the Iranian government, 
under thellater that Giap’s young wife, her-ithe August, 1945, Revolution,| by the Peoples government. now completely subservient to 
thatched - palm/self a Communist, been leftisimultaneous with the national up-| They told about the North, Standard Oil, rejected the Soviet 
leaves of the/behind at Hanoi with a small child. rising. Then the uneasy days of Kiangsu Canal in the Hwai protest. 
ro o f hung a She was arrested and tortured, 1946 with the young Vietnamese Basim, 100 miles long and 420 | 
; ; : iti i | over one million } 
ute, which ppea while British warships poured} Dy one peasan in Gutaemala 


served as a-ceiling;| “There were thirty-four of us|French troops and heavy equip- 
was a — of the 1952 fi hit. altogether in those first units,” the|ment back into the country which linto the hills once again. 
g. Here also hung the first elec-/ general began. “Our only wea France had been unable to defend.) que year 1947 had been a 
bulb I had seen in many|were flintlock rifles.. And these|and which the Vietnamese had id ean Siiceinte atlas al, 
weeks, and the put-put of a gas- | mountains—why, at that time, we |themselves liberated by four years > My spoke of “clea gen va 
line engine could be heard rye exe only move safely around the |of hard, dangerous guerilla war- lakes veleode Gs teen semen tid 


om time to time. Maps of the/peaks, for the Japanese and the /fere. Finally, the exodus from Ha- 
952 campaign in the > Northwest French were everywhere below!” 'noi in December, 1946, and back (Continued on Page 13) oe 
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The 100 -Year Battle for Freedom 


THE Democratic Republic; China. In the 1860s they fell under Again and again the people of details of the treaty. But the De- 
vas| Indochina rose in revolt against co-| Gaullists refused to entertain the 


ef Vietnam has a more than) the yoke of France. This yoke was| Ind ~ , terse Sf : 
,000-year history. Until 968) fastened on the Indochinese peo- lonial oppression. In 1930 the peo- idea of Indochinese in ependence. \ M | : 
A. D. the Vietn |ple—the Vietnamese, the Laotians|Ple of Tonkin province rose against/ In January, 1946, the Viet Minh: 
 D. the Vi amese were Co-; the occupation and set up “peas-|received a huge majority in the NX 4 
fonial subjects of imperial jent Soviets, | in that year too the! first national elections ever held. | a 
- " ancamreeanec — — | Communist Party of Indochina was} At the end of 1946 however, the é 
12S eR formed. Its founder and leader wasi French, using a customs dispute as 
Ho Chi Minh. a pretext sent their ships up to the 
The name Ho Chi Minh means,! port of Haiphong and bombarded 


“He Who Enlightens.” i 
* A a 
IN 1940 the Nazis conquered Guns and Slums 
France. Japanese imperialism swept THE U.S. under Truman and 
down in southeast Asia. When the Eisenhower poured three billion 
Japanese came to Indochina the! dollars into the Indochina war. 
French colonial forces did not re-| This doesn’t include the cost of 
sist. On the contrary, the Japanese} the Airforce technicians and 
and the Vichy French made a deal) similar services given to the 
and the Japanese allowed the} French to bomb Viet Nam vil- 
French colonial authorities to main-| _Jages. 
tain their rule. For the three billion dollars 
The Communists immediately or-| American taxpayers could have 
ganized a resistance movement in| built 375,000 new homes enough 
northern Vietnam. They initiated| to wipe out slums in Chicago and 
an organization know as the| St. Louis and Philadelphia. 
“League for the Independence of; fl 
Viet Nam.” The first and last words | the peaceful civilian population 
| of this name in Vietnamese are Viet | killing 8,000 in one night. The gov- 
and Minh from which comes the| ernment of the Democratic Repub- 
name Vietminh. lic-of Vietnam was forced out of 
In March 1945 the Japanese dis-! Hanoi and back to the mountains; 
| pensed with their Vichy French| from which they -had fought the| 
stooges. Now, Emperor Bao Dai,|Japanese and the Vichy French. 
who had been a: Vichy French The long war was on again. It: 
wie gpg a puppet of the! would not end except in defeat for’ 
The Viet Minh guerilla armies — oni ct “$e 
harassed the Japanese and they res vewitnees’ tn. dndociial” by 


cued numerous American airmen 1. Starch 
parachuted down in Indochina. In Joseph Starobin). 
“a ord the Viet Minh wae | 
ution took place and establis 

= + gi under President Ho p O N T O . 
Chi Minh. 


BUT FRANCE did not recog-' @ R dD E-R 


nize the new regime and the sur- 
—— : render of the Japanese was “taken” py AT AN MAX 

, H==CH1N ASE ASS | by Chinese Kuomintang troops and bis on 

, - : a Rare gen : “a a ; GENEVA ied ride cil cea se 

Fronam Garner EcasGveRnta ancas [")FagRer cOnTmoueD inh met with the French in March} Senator Knowland will prob- | The above cartoon a 

Dee at . 1946, in Hanoi, and a treaty was) ably propose now to, break rela- | in the June 30 issue of the Brit- 

THE TRUCE LINE is indicated by the arrow. Lilvcrated areas Signed. France agreed to recog-| tions with Switzerland—on the | ish humorous magazine Punch, — 

sd Feme scm sens deed oo te bts seinem te epee Ven pom Got ee) Te cain ane Oe es 

‘Sprig. is ) _ y: Ho i went to Paris} porting truces .which compete) read: ESTATUA,DE LIBERA- 

is called Cambodia. A kilometer is five-cighths of a mile... for the ratification and to work out! with U,,S. arms, production, . '.CION, Sipe 2 gamtelang a . 
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ill the Gestapo Ride Again? 


R. ADENAUER j is to have) Adenauer’ s reply to the growing!of an attack made by Adenauer tice, not only the investigators but ,this so-called “Office for the Proe 
a new style Gestapo: West| “titicism in West Germany of his himself on-Dr. Reinhold Maier,|the ‘judges of whether people|tection of the Constitution,” is Dr. 
Geom hich) secret political police methods, |former Prime Minister of Baden-|should be employed. — Manfred Roeder former chief. 
n security organs whic Baie } If this went on it could 8p of the German Air Force. — 


are used as political police, a th 4 henge en 5" nat lead le di 
‘THRE .-}the Free Democratic Party. ead to people disappearing. per-| Jn 1942 he tried 
are to be unified and made mi ig Non ae Dr. Maier was attacked because,| haps not behind the walls of con- f : and sentegced 
more efficient, the West German of a inate aang! or deoetanenens 4Y | said Dr, Adenauer, he had “con-}centration camps, “but behind the to death one of the underground 
Bundestag (Parliament) was told. of a two-day debate arising Pa nections with the East.” Dr. Aden- barbed wire of suspicion,” he. said. anti-N azi groups. 
Dr. Gerhard Schroéder, a roms , Christian Democratic Party, quot-| IT HAS been reported that one! husband, a noted German writer, 
Nazi and exponent of Hitler racial ed information from his State Se-| of the de nanacst So Sk. ani by was one of those executed then 
theories, who is now Minister of curity forces to prove the point. Be a eae ee | wrote jn 1947: 
Interior in-Dr.. Adenauer's gov- | This admission that the State — Se “Roeder produced the death 
ernment. : {Security forces were being used: ee - f= sentences on the conveyor-belt 
Dr. Schroeder declared that the to check up even on members of (7 3 E system. 
8 “A little student girl, who had 
# | translated an illegal appeal for the 


time had come when the compe-| the perce parties in = Aden- - o 
titive and conflicting ‘work of sey- , auer coalition caused widespread ee? 

segs & ‘man she loved, was sent to die for 
4 i 


Dr. Maier later pointed out that ee) : 
the State Security forces were a 273 
revival of the Gesta goa: 


eral bodies collecting “security” ia- uneasiness. 
formation must be united. . 
“Two young mothers, one of 


them scarcely 19 years old, were 


The effect of unification will be 
that sewices which have already 
been used in West Germany.to try 
to terrify not only Communists but 
also Sacial Democrats and Liber- 
als, will become more powerful 
than ever. 


‘tion to Adenauer’s police m 


In the two-day “dchete opposi- 


miicame from the Social Democrats. 
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PROF. CARLO SCHMID, their |} 
chief speaker and vice- resident of 
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allowed to live on atter, their -hus- 

bands had been hangedl- in order 

to give birth to their babies in 

a E prison. Then they were collected 

ane ea f'and driven, manacled, to the gal- 
i, eee. ‘a ‘lows. ” 
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the Bundestag, acc the Aden- ss _ Dr. Adenauer announced last 
auer Government of using this po- -. & ,week that his government would 
lice material in election campaigns. despite criticism, also go ahead 
He warned that the Federal se} \with its scheme for a propaganda 
curity offices had become, in prac- ‘committe to control the press. 


And they will be entirely under ee 2S 
the’control of a man who was no’ |: 
momentary wartime associate of | oe =. 
the Nazis but who joined them | — 
long before the war. This is Dr.’ 


A Plan to Ban the A and H Bombs 


— Onder plorytions Inspection 


, ownership of atomic resources. 


HIMMLER ADENAUER 


ternational control agency shall ef- 
fect inspection on a-permanent ba- 
sis without the right to interfere 
in the internal affairs of states. The 
international control agency shall 
supervise the fulfillment by all 
states of obligations to reduce con- 
ventional armaments and armed 
forces. 

“D. In discharging its functions 
‘the interantional control “agency 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


NCE more an international § 


discussion on atomic con- §4 


Our representatives also proposed 
the Eisenhower plan for an inter- 
national atomic maierials 
which allows the continued pro- 


pool 


shall supervise the activities of en- 
terprises engaged in mining, pro- 

cessing and using atomic materials 
and atomic energy; collect and 
summarize data on the mining, 


duction of A and H bombs and_| 


trol and inspection has taken IRI cael 
of Be = : ere aaa eovides for on a a ovo 


place and once more the press, 
rallio and TV have suppressed } 3 
the news of this discussion. 


The meeting took place in Lon- 
don from May 13 to June 22. The 


production and use of atomic ma- 


‘tion of banning the bombs. | terials and atomic energy; shall de- 
+ | mand arid verify the information 


2| THE PRECISE and detailed remoins ~ oseee —— = 
2 maments and armed forces; make 
U.S., USSR, Britain, France and | an ty oe redone cm es recommendations to governments 
Canada, participated, comprising 4 BAe oe lean be seen from the actual text and the Security Council on ques- 
a subcommittee of the United Na- #4 : bo. ee ie laf its proposal, as follows: tions related to the production, 
tions Disarmament Commission. | : ae | “A, International control shall ‘Storing and use of atomic materials 
There were accounts in various § eg SEE EER enterprises and atomic energy, as well as on 
papers but the actual record of inte aie: nae - | engaged in the mining of atomic’ questions related to the ———- 
this meeting, now available, shows pe: ee raw materials and’ the production of armaments and armed forces o 
that the reports in the big busi-|j of atomic materials and atomic en- States. “ 
ness papers had no relatioriship ergy, as well as over conventional 


whatsoever to what took place. ‘armaments. THE New York Times and 
And what took place is not “B. To effect measures of con- other commercial papers said that 


oe to anyone who has fol- |trol over atomic enterprises as well the Soviet Union was proposing 


lowed the actual record of the dif- as over conventional armaments, | atomic disarmament because it 
an international control agency; wanted to maintain its advantage 


shall be established within the! in conventional arms. However, 
framework of the Security Coun-'the record shows ‘that the Soviet 


cil. The personnel of this agency representatives also proposed a 
shall be selected on an interna-| one-third reduction of all conven- 
tional basis. tional arms and armed forces. Con- 


“C The task of the international] trol over this arms reduction would 
agency shall include inspection of|be international and. under the 
enterprises mining atomic raw ma-|same system of UN s sored in- 
terials and producing atomic ma-jspection as the ban of the A and 
terials and atomic energy; the in-'H bombs. 
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ferences between our government 
and the Soviet Union on atomic 
energy. But it is startling to the’ 
American public which has been 
deprived of this information in a 
most systematic way. 

* 


THE ACTUAL RECORD of 
the London meeting shows that 
the~ Soviet Union proposed two b 


to a pledge never to use A or H_ production would be open to these 
bombs; second that the powers international inspectors. 

agree to ban the bombs under a; The record shows further that 
fool-proof system of contro] andj our government opposed both pro- 
inspection, directed by the UN, in! pool. Instead our representatives 
which inspection is permanent and. proposéd a system based not on 
in which every phase of atomic! inspection but on international 


things: first that the powers agree 


——————— 


Washington Would Have Shocked McCarthy 


The following is part of a 
letter written to Robert Klon- 
sky, Philadelphia Smith Act vic- 
tim, and a member of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade, from Wil- 
liam = Gallacher, outstanding 


Communist eddies in Creat 


Britain. 
Paisley, Scotland. 
“Dear Boh: 

. . « From the news I get I 
gather that a change is takin 
place and that a ‘realization o 
what McCarthyism means is 
spreading throughout the States. 
It has been really bad publicity 
for America we and through- 
out the world. 

“Behind it all is fear—fear of 
their own, much vaunted sys- 
tem of Private Enterprise. They 
can feel that the foundations, 
are shaky and rotten and they 
dread the wrath of the workers 
when the great awakening takes 
place. 

“I'd like to tell you a story. 
There was a movement in this 
country for Franchise Reform 
when the French Revolution set 
the crowned heads of Europe 


i epee 


“The leader of the movement 
in Scotland was a young Bar- 
rister, Thomas Muir. 
relations were developed with 
the Jacobins and as a conse- 
quence the most ferocious 
‘smear’ campaign was carried 
on against Muir and his associ- 
ates. While Muir was in Paris 
towards the end of 1793 a war- 
rant was issued for his arrest. 
When he returned to Scotland 
he was loaded with chains and 
taken to Edinbur 

“THERE WITH several 
others, he was put on trial for 
conspiring to. overthrow the 
government and convicted. 

“The Judge, Lord Braxfield, 
was a notorious enemy of Re- 
form. Every member of the 
te? Pans was like a picked enemy. 

trial was a tragic farce, 
brightening only by the cour- 
oon wee detense of Muir and his 


“They wer were sentenced to 14 
years in the Penal Colony of ae 
ony Bay. They were kept in 
chaliie for months in the “Hulks” 
at Woolwich. There were pro- 


’ tests in Parliament and through- | 


Fraternal 


out the country. In America 
also protest meetin were 
held. But the fear-ridden rul- 
ing class of Britain went ahead 
with a whole series of purges 
and prosecutions. 

“George Washington was 
deeply interested in the case of 
Thomas Muir. When in spite of 
protests, he was desnatched to 
Botany Bay, Washington quietly 
arranged for a sloop to be fitted 
out in*New York harbour. When 
all was ready, it sailed for Syd- 
ney. It put in at the harbour 
there ostensibly for water. While 
the Governor entertained the 
officers on the sloop, a party of 
sailors went in search of Muir, 
located him and got him safely 
aboard the sloop. | 

“What WOULD McCarthy 
say to that? Think of it. Wash- 

ington sending a naval craft to 
organize the escape of a prison- 
er charged and found | guilty 
much in the same manner of 
our Seemed in America, of 
conspiring to overthrow the gov- 
ernment by force of arms and 

all the rest of it. 
: ‘Wim, Gallacher.” * 


What If Burgoyne 
Was on Long Island? 


Speaking in Parliament last = British Labor Party _ 
leader’ Clement Attlee strikingly used American revolutionary 
history to show the realities of Washington's seizure of Chinas 

island of Formosa and its backing of Chiang Kai-shek. We 
would only add-to Attlee’s remarks the sometimes ae ero 
fact that the flagrant action of grabbing Formosa took 
long before the Chinese started fight ng in Korea! 

Here is what Attlee said: 

“At this point you have the intervention of the U.S A. in 
Sebauite which the Chinese regard as part of China. . . . It is 
now held Pot ase and the 
person support re is given’ 
the seat which they think be- 
longs to themselves on the Se- 


curity Council. an. 
General _Bur- 


“Supposing 
goyne, instead of surrendering © 
at Saratoga, had. been thrown 
into Long Island, and suppose 
some king in Europe, strongly 
objecting to republicanism, had | 
offered them arms and a fleet 

CHIANG 

to prevent the Americans from 

getting at it? I do not think Washington and his friends - would 

have regarded that as a very friendly act. I suggest that the thing 

that stends in in ‘the way of: a sottloment: is precisely tis: ' Formosa 


ak and the seat at — Senco Romy on agit 
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NOW A PEACEFUL GERMANY! 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE played a big part in- 
helping win the cease-fire at Geneva. The outcry of the 
people against the Eisenhower Administration’s plan to 

to send troops to Asia and keep the war going, was of 
major importance. 
In bringing this eight-year-old colonial’ war, to an 
end, we have helped end the last remaining conflict 
threatening the peace of the world. : 

This victory has opened the door to new efforts to 
settle other colonial wars, such as those being waged 
against the peoples of Malaya, Kenya and Tunisia. More 
importagt, it gives us the chance to bring about a period 
of peaceful co-existence. 


. 

THIS MEANS, in the first place, to block the efforts 
now being made to restore German militarism, and create 
a new Munich. Munich was a compact between Anglo- 
French and German-Italian imperialism to give the Nazi 
Generals a free hand in Europe. 

Certain Senators are now convincing themselves that 
they can achieve this second Munich. 

But neither through continued pressure for the Eu- 
ropean Army plan (EDC) nor through a grant of sham 
“sovereignty to the Nazi Generals can they turn back the 
clock to 1938. 

~ Our current Municheers overlook the fact that Munich 
brought about the destruction of French independence and 
placed Britain in mortal peril. 

The Ruhr imperialists and the Nazi Generals have 
their Own plans for world conquest, quite different from 
those of Wall Street. This fact seems to escape the Know- 
lands, Nixons and Dulleses. After all, they dont have to 
worry over jobs lost from the loss of markets to Krupp & 
Company. 

But American working men and women do have to 
worry about this probability. Together with the German, 
French, British, Czech, Polish, Soviet and other European 
workers, we have to worry about the effect of unleashing 
the murderers of Belsen and Dachau against the people of 
Europe and the world. 

Now we have a chance to remove this threat. If, in 
the spirit of the Geneva Conference, we insist on negotia- 
tions to settle the question of the unity arid peacefulness of 
Germany, we can win another victory and add finis to the 


cold war itself. 


THE DEMOCRATS AND McCARTHY 


; SENATOR:-FLANDERS of Vermont warned the GOP 
that if it follows the leadership of McCarthy it is sunk. 
For the country will know how to recognize the guilt 
of the party which helps McCarthy try to Hitlerize the 
U. S. A. 
But the Democrats in Washington can't seem to grasp 
this yet, and they haven't been told in firm language that 


such is the case. 
For example, the three Democrats on the McCarthy 
committee —Symington, Jackson and McClellan —who 


tangled with McCarthy during the recent hearings sud- 
iealy were afraid to join with GOP Senator Potter to fire 


the sneaky ex-FBI Francis Carr. 

Potter was ready to defy McCarthy on this issue, but 
the Democrats began to waver and said this would “let 
McCarthy claim they oppose the investigation of Commu- 
nism.” | 
Amazing how this McCarthy trick still has power to 
drug and paralyze his victims even when they start.to fight 


back! , 


BUT THE COUNTRY, we are sure, wants the U. S. 
Senate to pass the Flanders motion to censure McCarthy 
on July 30 when his motion comes up! 

Millions of voters want McCarthy forced to testify 
under oath on his spy rings, his weird financial deals with 
the corporations, and his defense of the Nazi murderers of 
helpless American GI prisoners! | 

_ At the very least, they want the Democrats-to lead 
the fight to censure McCarthy, the goon who has branded 
them as responsible for “20 years of treason.” 

The voters, especially in the trade unions, are telling 
_ their U, S. Senators they want McCarthy censured.on July 
30 as the very first step, and they are telling Senator 


, Pe . p 


Constitution. ) 


as an informal discussion of a pe- 
tition to plumb the sentiment of 
Floridians on the segregation is- 
sue. But speaker after speaker, as 
the evening unfolded, aroused the 
audience of some 400 — mainly 
white workers—with racist appeals 
against the National Association for 
: - Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. 


vocal participants, told the group 
that the NAACP is “the same as 
Communists,” and called for unity 
‘against “sending our children to 
school with N 


tory, other speakers let drop the in- 
formation that “high government 
officials” are-behind the movement 
and that these officials have con- 
tributed mone 

ent, but weak 
group after it had been -built up. 


meeting with statements, one head- 
ing a column on each side of the, 
page. One side read: 


vor of continying segregation in 
the public schools in the state of 
Florida.” 


posed to segregation in the public 
schools in the state of Florida.” 


as was the meeting, by the Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, 
an outfit with headquarters in New 
‘England. 
enough, but Piedra and others, in 
outlining tthe perspective of the 
leaders, said that each person sign- 
ing the petition will be asked to 
join another type of organization— 
The National Association for the 
Advancement and Protection of the 
Majority of the 
(NAAPMWP). This NAAPMWP is 


the NAAMWP Florida representa- 
tive. 


of the NAACP 
NAAPMWP,” declared one speak-| 
er 


do said that five or six of her friends 
with cars would work with canvass- 
ing crews to see that her section of 
the state was covered with the mes- 
sage of the group. Future meetings: 
were outlined; the canvassing from| 
door-to-door was planned. 


campaigning was created capped 
with the proposal to organize a 
meeting in the Dade County Din- 
ner Key Auditorium for Gov. Her- 
man Talmadge, of. Georgia, “in a 
few days.” 


apparent strategy of the racist sub- 
versives; is to create such an at- 
mosphere with the circulation of 
their fake referendum that it will 
be doubly hard to implement the 
Supreme Court’s decision against 
segregation. 


the racists cannot be shrugged off 
as crack pots. It is obvious they 
have some stron 
have chosen to, challenge the sup- 
porters of constitutional govern- 
ment among the white workers in a 
state where industry 
developed. And it is clear from 
what went on at the July meeting 
ithat the racists are attempting .to 
build a grass roots platform among 
southern whites from which to at- 
jtack the Su | 


RS. RIBS y j lie @ si» . . ft : ted hl ee See eee a f “gh 
Flanders, they approve what he is doing. ooo). sic sis. i NAACP, and the Negro people, 


Fla. Racists Open Hysteria. 
Drive Against School E 


Special to The Worker 


dict 


MIAMI, Fla. 


WHAT APPEARED to be a forum held in Miami's West Little River Community 


cussed, turned out to be a racist ral 


' 


The meeting has been announced} 


Milton Piedra, one of the most 


; 


EMBOLDENED by Piedra’s ora- 


only for the pres- 
personally join the 


A petition was introduced to the 


“We the undersigned are in fa- 


The other read: : 
“We the undersigned are op- 


* 
THESE petitions are sponsored,| 


looked innocent 


They 


White People}. 
ted in Georgia. Piedra is 


“We intend to destroy the power 
with the 


A woman, who looked well-to- 


* 
AN ATMOSPHERE of dedicated 


The object of the leaders, and the 


Piedra and the other leaders of 


backers. They 


is not-so well) 


|, Court, :. the 


’ 
i] 


TOE WEEK 


IN CIVIL 


Center on the night of July 15, 1954, where the pros and cons of segregation would be dis- 
ly to launch a grass roots rebellion against the U. S. 


LIBERTIES 


e AFL Backs 5th Amendment 
© Congress OK’s Bill Against Press 


C@NGRESS has passed and 
sent to the President a bill pro- 
viding that all organizations 
ruled subversive by the SACB 
must register all printing ma- 
¢hinery and even mimeograph 
machines. At the same time 


Senate Judiciary Committee 


postponed consideration of an 
immunity bill, which wrecks the 
fifth amendment and a wire- 
tapping bill. The Senate Com- 


| mittee endorsed a Brownell mea- 


sure for the death penalty for 
peacetime “spying.” And it ok’d 
a bill to screen workers from 
factories about whom there was 
“reasonable” belief they might 
become “subversive.” 

* 

THE JUSTICE Department 
on the West Coast said Commu- 
nists are dangerous because they 
appeal to reason and not to vio- 
lence. In its argiment against 
the appeal of William Schneider- 
man and his 13 Smith Act co- 
defendents the government at- 
torney told the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals: “We contend 
that the appeal to reason (direct- 
ed by Communists to the mass 
of American people today) is 
far more dangerous than would 
be incitement to violence.” 

THE AMERICAN News- 
paper Guild has asked the 
United Press to reinstate with 
full back pay writer Theodore 
Polumbaum who was fired in 
April 1953 one day after he 
defied the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. A decision 


by the American Arbitration As- _ 

sociation July 1 ruled the wire 

service didn’t have: “just and 

sufficient cause” for the firing. 
* 

AL HAYES, president of the 
AFL International Association — 
of Machinists denounced efforts 
to weaken or nullify the Fifth 
Amendment .In an article in the 
August “Machinist” Hayes said 
the Fifth Amendment is “second 
to none in point of importance” 
among the ten amendments of 
the Bill of Rights. 

* 


ATTORNEYS for Claude 
Lightfoot are appealing against 
the exorbitant $30,000 bail set 
for the Illinois Communist lead- 
er. The Justice Department is 
making a test case of the Light- 
foot prosecution hoping to get 
endorsement of conviction for 
more membership in the Com- 
munist Party under the Smith 
Act. ; 

* 

REV. WILLIAM HOWARD 
MELISH testified before the 
SACB that President Eisen- 
hower has sent a warm message 
of endorsement to the National 
Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship in 1945. The govern- 
ment is trying to force the regi- 
stration of the Council as “sub- 
versive” under the McCarran 
Internal Security Act of 1950. 
Net effect of the McCarran Act 
is to dissolve organizations 
which the Justice Department 
doesn’t approve of. 


B THE WEEK IN - NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© Seek Airlines Applicants 
° Neo ‘Solid Seuth’ on Schools 


THE “SOLID SOUTH,” 50- 
called is proving to be not so 
solidly set against the fight to 
desegregate public schools. Both 


Kirkwood and St. Charles, in 
Missouri, just outside St. Louis, 
have agreed to abolish segregat- 
ed schools in September 1954. 
. «+ Lhe University of Missouri, 
in Columbia, announced that all 
its divisions are now open to 
Negro students. . . . In Charles- 
ton, W. Va., the Charleston 
High School, formerly all-white, 
has enrolled its first Negro stu- 
dent. ... But the Alabama State 
Board of Education has called 
for. continuing segregation 
through 1954-55. . ., Same for 
South Carolina, where a 15-man 
committee is still at work to 
find ways of getting around the 
Supreme Court's anti-segrega- 
tion ruling. . . . “Tremendous 
mtg ail were given this week 
y Catholic Archbishop Joseph 


‘Francis Rummel] as the reason 


for not desegregating New Or- 
leans pardchial schools, although 
elsewhere Catholic parochial 
schools have been in the van- 
guard of ‘the desegregation 
movement. . ... It was left: for 
Mississippis Legal Education 
Advisory Committee .to propose 


the abolition of public schools . 


if that is necessary to maintain 
tions i. + 


the nation was for non-segre-. 


gated education — | ‘ 
: a | 


U. S. ATTORNEY GENERAL 


sig . The Gallup ° 
Poll reported that 57 percent of ’ 


this week by Walter White and 
Clarence Mitchell of the Nation- 
al Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People that 
another Cicero riot might result 
from the racist violence at Chi- © 
cago’s Trumbull Park homes un- 
less the U. S. government inter- 
vened against the racists. 

oe | 

SHORTS AND PERSONAL- 

ITIES: N. Y. Municipal Court 
Judge Francis Rivers became the 
first Negro to ‘sit on‘the State 


- Supreme Court bench when he 


was assigned to move the heavy 
docket during the summer ses- 
sion. His seat is not permanent. 
. « « U. S. Marshall Clifford J. 
West, of Memphis, Tenn., quit 
his post after George W. Lee, 
Negro GOP leader, was named 
a deputy marshal. . . . The per- 
sistent charge of segregation in 
New York schools, says the 
Pittsburgh . Courier ~ editorially, 
“indicates that the problem of 
integrating pupils in the public 
schools of our cities is not solved 
automatically by favorable court _ 
a and pa ae of 
racial segregation laws. . . .” 
The New York Urban. League 
announced that it is seeking ap- 
licants for employment in air- 
fined. Jobs to which the UL says 
a ts will be referred are, 


cad 


et and reservation clerks, 


T elaine ont asked to apply 
Ramon E. Rivera, New 


Herbert Brownell was, warned... ¢ 


Assignment USA. 
‘There Are Giants These Days 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ger at the men on the field, and 
whose criticism of the’ baseball 
Sp is unrelenting. But can 
be right? After all a general 
is only one factor in a battle. 
Everything else being equal the 
eneral’s quality can determine 
the quality of his army, of the 
outcome. But is everything. else 
equal here? I don’t know. Yes, 
there is.Willy Mays, but did one 
Babe Ruth make the Yankees in 
his day? Does one swallow make 
asummer? | : 

THE FAN AT MY SIDE, a 
dour, middle-aged Negro in a 
straw-hat and open shirt, smok- 
ing a cigar, a man whose com- 
ments are imaginative as they 
are vitriolic, and whose voice 
is very audible, cried out again, 
“Not up, Jackie, not up, out!” 
My neighbor conceals his des- 
peration, as brave men will, un- 
der the cloak of the wise-crack, 
and when Roe was knocked 
out, after his superb beginning, 
he cried out that Preacher had 
lost everything except the Good 
Book that he carries in his back 


pocket. : 
* 


A ZEPHYR COMES out of 
the Atlantic, somewhere near 
Canarsie, and roll§ gently over 
-rightfield fence toward us. Per- 
haps that is it. In our north 
temperate climate this game 
outlives the seasons from early 
spring to early October. Foot- 
ball can-endure only in the chil- 
ly days when the leaves fall; 
swimming, track, only when 
the sun is ablaze in the summer 
months. Baseball has the longest 
tenure. Maybe that’s it, I thought 
as Willie Mays cracked one and 
I heard that bewitching sound 
of bat against ball, that particu- 
lar and pregnant sound which 
tells you, without following the 
bal with your eyes, this is it. 
Yes, over the fence and far 

 gway. 

As Willie rounds home and 
the players are reaching for 

him with the ritualistic hand- 
shake that comes with the home 
run, I think, no, climate is not 
the reason. A factor, perhaps, 
but only one. 

Is it the machine-like preci- 
sion of baseball that captures 
the American people who were, 
for so long. the world’s mechan- 
ics? Doesn't baseball, real good 
ball, need the precision of the 
automobile engine, pistons, car- 
buretor, spark-plugs, all work- 
ing in time, in unison, together. 
Is that it? 


* 
AND I THINK, suddenly, 


~ how a man changes and changes 
again. I began life, a promising 
end-product of a chain of vizor- 
ous ancestors: not baseball play- 
ers, necessarily, good swimmers, 


wrestlers, boxers, fighters one - 


way or the other, tough hombres. 
They were athletes. all I knew, 
and in my early days I was a 
five-letter fan, and was more 
than passibly good at third base 
and at guard on the gridiron. 


Then came that time into my 
life which some people describe 
by the word “sectarian”—a term 
that means, narrow, incomplete, 
biased, part-man. In that time 
I turned my face from the beau- 
ty of the willow and the glove, 
stopped my ears to the music 
of bat against ball, the low roar 
of the bleachers. This was in 
the early Thirties, if I .remem- 
ber rightly, and I felt that sport 
in general and baseball in par- 
ticular was opiate to the people. 
Life was real, earnest, and why 
‘waste time gabbing about 
battting averages when the day 
demanded undivided concern 
over wages and wage-rates. 
Why worry about the strategy 
of the Giants or the Yanks or 
the Dodgers when life depend- 
ed upon the sttategy of Labor? 


: and the game is over. 


lovers of Babe Ruth were shift- 
less, idlers, wasters of our time. 

It was only a temporary lapse; 
I regained balance in time to 
return to my youthful love for 
Ring Lardner, and for his des- 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


Here it is, folks! — a 


LY 25, 1954 


‘ 
* 


% 


What is it? It’s the gol-darndest combination of picnic, county fair and one-day fam- 


cendants, men like our gifted 
Lester Rodney. I lost my im- 
patience with that quality of 
the masses which insists on 
venerating the heroes of the dia- 
mond, the ring, the gridiron. 

* 

I THOUGHT, as I stood dur- 
ing the seventh inning stretch 
watching the delightful spectacle 
of some 35,000 New Yorkers rise . 
in a jocular unison, that a man 
is Quixotic, less than realist, if 
he refuses to take the people 
as they are, and that one can 
ofler them nothing unless he, in 
the first place, has learned from 
them. 

Two voices arose in argument 
at my side, gay voices, not ran- 
corous, nor forbidding, nor cold- 
ly metallic like the senatorial 
voice you heard on the TV for 
some six weeks. There jis a love- 
ly ring of life in these voices and 
I eavesdrop, or rather, I cannot 
help ‘but listen, for the speech 
of the bleachers is boomingly 
articulate. . 

A young Negro Woman a few 
feet away is arguing with a 
stout, middle-aged white man 
nearby on a question that has 
raised considerable dust in the 
streets of Brooklyn these last 
weeks. Is Duke Snider as good 
as Willy Mavs? The white man 
insists Mays is greater than Sni- 
der, the Negro woman takes the 
opposing view. It would be of 
routine interest, save I hear a 
white man arguing that the Ne- 
gro player is the greater and a 
Negro woman arguing the op- 
posite. 

There is something heart- 
warming in this kind of debate 
and I find more than a few 
thoughts to sustain me as the 
last Dodger strikes out tragically 


_|scionable giveaway. 


{Bricker amendment. 


Bs shee J, felt the. par-,,!of the dea].at $5.5 million a 
tisans” of Pei, the pel nail and $140 million jn 25 years, . 


Atom 


(Continued from Page 2) 


the area. 
What Ejisenhowers recommen- 


dation boiled down to, therefore, | 
was a double squeeze—first using 
atomic enterprise for new give-' 
aways to private imterests and, 
second, an attempt to strangle 
TVA which the President had once 
condemned as a prime example of 
‘creeping socialism.” | 
* : 

GORE, Sen. Herbert Lehman 
(D-NY), Sen. Wayne Morse (Ind- 
Ore), Rep. Chet Holifield (D- 
Calif), who is a member of the; 
Joint Congressional .Committee on: 
Atomic Energy, and others had 
been taking the floor for more’ 
than a week to blast this uncon-| 
And it was| 
this that was rousing Knowland’s) 
ire. He feared the longer the de-, 
bate continued the sooner the 
American people would learn the 
dangerous truth in this election) 
year. 7 

So, as in last year’s Tideland 
debate, the gravel-voiced Know- 
land began to complain of “fili- 
buster,” although as Gore noted, 
there was no such complaint when 
the GOP took up weeks with the} 
More omin- 
ous, however, was Knowland’s at-| 
tempt to bait the “liberal wing of 
the Democratic Party” for its op- 
position to atomic giveaways. 

Rep. Holifield estimated that 
the deal would cost the American 
people $3.7 million a year more | 
than if TVA were permitted to 
produce the increased power itself. 
Over the 25-year contract into! 
which ABC 
Dixon-Yates, this would . amount 
to $92 million more. TVA _ itself 
has estimated the additional cost 
year | 


; 


WHEN WILLIE FIRST CAME UP. - 

(Since the Giants’ phenomenal young Willie Mays is the most 
talked-about dallplayer going this 1954 season, and there is endless 
curiosity about him, we thought our readers would find an original 
Daily Worker interview with Willie as a young rookie very interest- 
ing, and a glimpse into what makes him tick. Here is the interview 
by Lester Rodney which appeared in the Daily Worker early in 1951 
season shortly after Willie had been brought up by the Giants from 
Minneapolis. Note the predictions by two Giant players at the end. 


They seemed extravagant at the time!) 
* 


WILLIE MAYS SWUNG hard, yet smoothly, watched the ball 
sail majestically to left center, where it landed about 10 rows back 
in the lower stands, and stepped out of the batting cage. From the 


already packed Ebbets Field stands came a brief roar and then a 
heightened hum of conversation as 30,000 or so people talked at 
once about the same thing. This was Willie Mays first time in 
Brooklyn. When the Giants were here last, the youg man from 
Fairfield, Alabama, an industrial suburb of Birmingham, was play- 
ing for Minneapolis of the American Association. 

Mays leaned against the back of the batting cage and answered 
questions about himself, as the other Giants took their practice raps. 
“Oh, I don’t know just when I started to play ball,” he said, “I was 
pretty young. My father, he played some ball on Sundays and used 
to aad with me as long back as I can remember.” 

Your father was a steel worker, wasn't he? 

“Still is,” said Mays cheerfully. Willie is a pleasant faced, easy 
spoken young man just turned 20. He is not particularly big or 
muscled, just a nicely proportioned five eleven. “Down around 
Birmingham,” he explained, “and some of the other cities in the 
South, people who work in the mills get up teams that play on 
weekends, sometimes after work. My father, he was a very g 
fieldex but not much of a hitter . . . you got to practice a lot and 
against good pitchin to get to hit good. He just loves baseball 
though .. . hed be dog tired after a day’s work, pretty hard work, 
and still want to play some whenever he could. 

“Me, I played on some neighborhood kids’ teams, when I was 
real young. I got to go to high school in Fairfield, and while I was 
still there, when I was only 16, the Birmingham Black Barons signed 
me up to play pro ball.” . 

HE LAUGHED a bit at the memory, as if in delayed amaze- 
ment. “I thought I knew a lot then . . . don't know how I got away 
with it that young.” | | 

Learned a lot since then, eh? How mich with Birmingham, 
how much would you say with Trenton Jast summer, how much 
with Minneapolis this spring, and now up here? .. . 

“You just learn all the time,” he said with emphasis. “I learned 
some with Birmingham, some with Trenton, a whole lot more at 
Minneapolis, that’s a higher league, you got to learn fast to improve 
(he was combing Triple A pitching for .470 when the Giants brought 
him up) and up here, why you just learn something every day. 
Every single day.” 

Hitting or fielding—which are you learning more about now? 

“Well, right now it’s hitting I'm learning more about. I dont 
mean I don't have lots of things to learn about fielding, but the 
thing is there never was anything for worrying about my fielding. 
My father helped my fielding ’ . en a 


and I could always play the ‘® me all the time. . . 
outfield pretty good, run’ and folks know my father around 


get them, throw and all. Up Birmingham all these years too, 
here now you got to learn to ‘hey take an aguas | 


would enter with). 


know all the hitters, position 
play mainly. But hitting is the 
thing. Big league pitching is a 
lot different than pitching in 
the colored league or the minor 
leagues....° 

How would you describe the 
big difference, not getting as 


' many easy pitches to hit? 


“That's it,” he chuckled’ a 
little ruefully. “That's exactly it. 
That’s the big difference, more 


| than the amount of speed or 
how good the curves are.... I. 


found it out going my first 21 
times at bat without a hit.” 

Were you worried then about 
not making good? 

Mays shook his head no. 
“Maybe it sounds funny to 
hear,” he said, “but I wasnt. | 
figured I could get going after 
a while. I was more worri 
that someone would think I 


couldn’t make it and would sit © 


me down.” 
Did you hear much from peo- 
ple back in Fairfield? I asked. 
“Every day,” he said. “You 
ought to. see the letters. Not a 
day passes that I don’t. get a 
flock of letters. They're: writing 


WILLIE IS NOW living with 
a family on St. Nicholas Ave. in 
Harlem, walking distance from 
the Polo Grounds. He related 
how he often fools around with 
youngsters playing ball in their 
public school yard. When some- 
one told the kids he was Willie 
Mays of the New York Giants, 
they laughed their scornful dis- 
belief. Then they found out it 
was really he. . 

“Next day,” laughed Willie, 
I can’t play with them any more 
or do. anything till they all got 
autographs and I tell them 
about hitting homers . . . kids 
are just autograph crazy.” 

It was time for him to take 


his batting turn again. As he 


picked up his bat and _ started 
in I asked how he liked the 
team. 

“Great,” he called back with 
live ‘enthusiasm that somehow 
wouldn’t come fiém a thirty- 
year-old, or even a twenty-five- 
ear-old, the same way, “Great 
ak We'll do a lot of win- 


nN in 1g 4 
___, Thirty-year-old Monte - Irvin. 
came up to wait. How good da. 


ily vacation you ever heard of. As the traditional barker might put it—“Nevermrr before 
in the history of New York's labor press. ... .Come one, come allllll. . . . The spectacular, 


on the scoreboard—— 


by lester rodney 


> gees affair for the whole fam- 
Voces . 

What's that? Stop the shouting 
and tell you what it’s all about? OK, 


It is another, and climactic affair 
in the series of smash labor press 
affairs which began last winter in 
New York and signalized with their 
spirited success the anti-McCarthy 
upturn in our land. It is a LABOR 
PRESS PICNIC, including not only 
the Worker, but youth, labor and 
language publications, in a mighty 
collaboration. | ) 

WHEN? No, not next Sunday or 
the Sunday after. This is Sunday, 


rain, Indian summer weather when 
everycne wonders why people don’t 
take vacations then. : 
WHERE? Ah, that is this pic- 
Dic’s master stroke. It will be at 
Camp Midvale, just 31 miles and 
ONE HOUR actual travel time 
from Manhattan. in Northern New 
Jersey's beautiful Ramapo Moun- 
tains near Pompton Lakes. A gor- 
eous setting, the east’s largest out- 
oor swimming pool, shady nooks, 
ballfields, and you are there in fast- 
er time than it takes to get from 
many parts of Manhattan to Coney 
Island! 


FOR WHOM? For all of vou, 
and vour friends and neighbors, 
‘and their children! Come one, er 
joy all! | | 

Now let us tell you just a bit 


going into too much exact detail, 
and then watch for further news in 
this paper. 

Big plans are afoot for enter- 
tainment. There will be counsellers 
for children’s games. For the adults, 
soft ball, archery, basket shodting, 
horseshoe pitching and ovleascant 
loafing in good company. The pool 
—ah, there is a special stazy. I've 
been there, and it is something. One 
bundred by two hundred feet in na- 


water, temperature just right. A hig, 
safe, hard bottomed area for chil- 
dren. Really terrific. 

Farmer friends of the labor press 
in New Jersey are contributing 
thousands of steaks, which will be 


licious and exotic nationality foods, 
Italian, Hungarian, Jewish, Armen- 
ian, Spanish, ete., etc. 

There will be a huge “Farmers 


chickens and other foods contribut- 
ed to the occasion will be on sale 
to take home. 


But above all there will be a 
wonderful time among wonderful 
people for you and yours’—and for 
a cause that is hard to beat—the 
courageous anti-war press of labor, 
the youth and the nationality 
groups, the voice of America speak. 
ing the true sentiments of the ma- 


jority of the people of our coun- 
try against the McCarthy-McCarran 
madness, for peace, brotherhood, 
and against discrimination. _ 

In Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania 
and Massachussetts such labor press 


| picnics have become traditional and 


looked-to events. The world’s larg- 
est city; our town, good old New 
York, is getting in on the good thing, 
and about time, too! | | 

It promises to be the greatest 
thing of its kind ever. How can it 


| miss? ae 

: figure Mays to be, I asked. 
WwW * het y gets this year's 
confidence behind him,” ‘Irvin 
said, “And starting this young— 
he-can be the best there is. He’s 


somethin g—quick, you | 


w. Does everything.” 
“Veteran infielder Billy Rig- 


ney, standing nearby, winked . 


, agreement. “This kid can be. the 
greatest,” he said, . wily 
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more about the big day, without 


tural rock setting, fed by mountain ~ 


sold at nominal cost along with de- 
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He's a Son of the 
North Star Country 


By MERIDEL Le SUEUR [that never should have had the; munity, or retrace the trial of such| | 
: MINNEAPOLIS, _ |timber cut off it. a man, who is part of the struggles 
J noget His father was a linotype operator, | of us all. 
N°’ you take the trial and a Finnish socialist who helped Or- And the current economic slump 
conviction of a man like ganize the union here, and later has pointed up sharply the differ- 
Carl R it mak worked on the Finnish newspaper|ence between the predators, the 
ari Koss. it ' €s yOu noticdited in Superior~The Tyomies.| plunderers, those © prey upon 
only angry, but it makes you!As a child he was part of the strug-| our people, and those who. point 
look back and find out who,/gles of the Upper Michigan penin-|the way to the future. It is not 
really, are those who speak for the|Sula and the Mesabi range, and of} unusual to find these “stirrers up” 
people, whose faces you saw on the|the workers in the freezing wind) of the people on trial, in jail. 
picket line, the farmers. meeting at|0f the lake loading wheat and iron} The FBI has infested our coun- 
the “age, — words = re-| ore. tryside, the past few years, worse 
member as the conscience of your 
country. | 


There he learned the “talk back”| than a plague of loéusts. In order 
: of organization. The F innish people to car ry on his work Carl has been from bone..: less from skin and al- 
Some “historians” ‘are rewriting|organized cooperatives that flew the 
history these days. You know—/|American flag and the red flag side 


a Saandceie ae we wi — most none from fat, surprisingly. 

é wo ere, . 
Robber Baron James Hill really|by. side; their cultural ,parks and| wife, Marge, and his daughter, gabe ie Poo 8 about | sales rg Par: a — 8 
was a hero—and the Rockefellers|halls still exist on the range, where! Carol, who have suffered the hard-| There is some evidence that ars ee ' gy sto roe the atter 
and the Astors and the Vanderbilts|the people gathered in singing so- ship and anxiety of these McCarthy soaking chicken in cold water is! a ight. a e og 
and the rest of them. cieties and drama clubs, where the years. But it takes more than thé|/hard on flavor. It is common com- 9 oe oP a he pts lc ee , 
Well, U.S. Steel knows who arejtri-state Labor Sports Union had/ little foxes in the vineyard to de-| mercial practice to chill _fresh-| fe] oe, fcutiee lak those ga 
its heroes—and so do the miners on|big meets. stroy the vitality of the people's killed poultry in slush-ice and many “ited unexpected guests. They 
the Mesabi, the farmers who help-| Carl made a speech at the age of | struggles, and more than jail to/homemakers defrost frozen. chick- have even been: Meee th large 
ed build a big third ‘in Min-/10, which probably was not unusual — the real heroes of the peo-|en by soaking it in cold water, apartment houses in New York 
nesota and Dakota, the ore dock among these youth. In his teens | ple. , Broths made of fat-rich and fat- city. Indoor milk vendors have 
workers, and the members of the'he traveled by jalopy, freight train, Carl Ross is remembered by his|poor chicken showed very _ little been in use in factories, schools 
difference in flavor and fat skim-|and office buildings for some time 


and by hitch-hiking all over the; "ative woods and he must be re- 
Northwest as organizer for the) leased to return. For as the court/med from broth samples absorbed |but the outdopr machine serves 
Sports Union. His father taught) knows, he will be his own best de-jalmost no chicken flavor. Similar-|5 diferent purpose. 
him to fish, swim and hunt, and! fender. His history stands, at one|ly, judges found no difference in 
he often lived in a tent in\the with the history of our struggles.|flavor between broth made from FROZEN FRUIT OUTLOOK 
woods, joined by his.father on the| ¢ all-meat and that. with bone, skin| There will be a larger than ever 
weekend. He was a great swim-: ‘land meat combined. : pack of frozen Florida citrus juices | 
mer and athlete until he was| Ne Smearers Are oY a ce wes that may be ed ce ; = a =? 
trick it] Ree ° p both to homemakers and com-|smaller pack of frozen fruits and © 
=i. poatiany re Enemies of the P eople ‘mercial packers of chicken are un- stg ee eo — areas 
| . A federal fudge told a j der way and will be reported when have cut the crops of strawberries 
ocr “ faces light sf i that Westbrock Pegler's fab completed. and sour cherries. Since strawber- 
membering these youth, and 0% dafaming author Guestin Rey. |MILK IN COOKING es are among. the most popula 
_ nolds is “as matter of law, I tell Sauces and em made with |{rozen fruits and are usually frozen 


States. This was surely one of the you defamatory.” A jury asses- [milk will be in larger. quantities than any.other 


. , oe etter flavored and /|™ ? 
ee = of labor orga mZ"* sed $175,000 damages. Thus, one |creamier ‘if homogenized milk is|fruit or berry, the small crop will 
in the country. who for years has commercial- t the total pack of frozen fruits 


; es used, If the white sauce used on/|°U* 
In his early teens during the 20s_j7-q hatred and smears has fnal- quite appreciably. 
Carl became organizer for thc; }, learned that some whom he 


creamed vegetables separates or| 
curdles, it is usually not the fault} LAUNDRY HELPS 
Young Communist League, and! defames have resources to strike 
Minnesota, despite its scattered) }ack, But innocent victims in 


of the milk, although many cooks Th ee et + 
; think so and of course all milk ee ee ee 
farm population and not being an jabor and among liberal leaders and dress shirts the men of the 
industrial state, had one of the til] have no just and adequate 


should be fresh before using in) fesnlly: axe ring to-tave-washine 
largest leagues in the country. protections against defamers. 


cooking. ‘and ironing and your pretty white 
Someday it will be estimated what Good citizens. 99-plus percent 


gallon cartons day and night. Some 
of them even make change. 

You simply drive up, put in 
money and out comes the milk 
without waiting. In areas where 
they: are installed, milk sales in- 
crease. In some states they have 
been most successfully placed near 
gasoline stations where they can 
be well lighied at night and acces- 
sible to drivers. 


Studies show that the largest 


By Federated Press. 


There is interesting news for 
home cooks in the recent Agricul- 
ture Dept. studies about chicken 
flavor, its sources, strength, de- 
velopment and factors that pre- 
serve or destroy it. | 

Chemists find that most of 
chicken flavor is concentrated. in| 
the meat. Some flavor may be had 


“NS 


ORR I Ong ne eaten 


It is important. to drain vege- : reg 
tables carefully before combining |RY!on blouses and slips will ‘eep 
their clear white if they are wash- 
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CARL ROSS 
In jail an his 41st birthday 


contributio nthis class conscious 
Marxist youth organization made 
to the struggles of that time. It! 
surely developed many of the most, 
selfless, 
leaders. 


disciplined and brilliant) 


Carl went as a delegate from the 


where he’s serving a two-year 
sentence for “harboring” Robert 
Thompson. . 


league to the Soviet Union. He was: 
part of the struggles of my state 


in the 30s. This was when I be-|\ _ 


in any couniry, will mark well 
that those who smear and ma- 
lign, who try to set standards 
of patriotism and good conduct 
for the rest of us, are, them- 
selves, about the poorest exam- 
ples among us of good and patri- 
otic citizenship. 

~—Traimman News 


with white sauce, to avoid cur- 


dling or separating. 
OUTDOOR MILK AUTOMATS 


The big outdoor 


newest device for convenient 
economical sale milk for 'the fam- 


automatic | 


vending machine for milk is the 


ed separately from any other cloth- 
ing. If you wash them with white 
cottons or any colored articles, 
they may pick up dirt and color 
by static attractiion. 


Sew brightly colored threads in- 


range ClO—yes, and I will include 
myself: we know our heroes, too, 
and no doubt about it. 

The people here are getting 
_ pretty mad at the piquant tendency 
to give the wreath and the laurel to 
the biggest thieves, and devourers;, 
set up McCarthy as King of In- 
formers, the timber wolf as the pro- 
tector of lambs, and the weasel as 
President of the hen coop! We have 

e our remembered heroes and; 

ders, and they are not the ac- 
cumulators, grabbers, and feather- 
ers of their own nest, nor do they 
wear the face of the fox, the pig, 
and the weasel. 

No, they wear the wonderful 
faces of such men as Carl Ross. And 
their history is the hist of the 
struggles of the people. ‘Their ‘per- 
sonal history is the national his- 
tory. 

I am struck by that, remember- 
ing the 24 years I have known Carl 
—remembering him, and startled to 
find how young he was then, stand- 
ing in the meetings in the days of 
the Holiday conventions and the 
Farmer Labor Party, or the Work- 
ers Alliance, or the early organiza- 
tion of the unions, raising his hand 
for the floor, speaking low and 
calm in that conained, gentle Fin- 
nish way, his hair a shock of gold, 
his great — blue eyes, and the 
seemingly shy young man hitting 
the nail on the bead, voicing the 
hidden, hard to get at opinion. 

* 


BORN in Northern Minnesota 
before the miners and timber work- 
ers had any organization, behind 
them several bloody les that 
Jeft miners blacklisted, living in the 
cut over land in tar pa ies, | 
trying to eke out a living ‘off land 


literature when. Ross ran for the 
school board in Minneapolis dur- 
ing the Truman -days just before 
the cold war. These leaflets call for 
schools, not battleships; peace, not 
billions for war~—peace and hot 
lunches, 
cal and dental care and schools 
for workers’ kids. They ask for the 
hiring 


for homes, 


per s enumerate the contributions 


gan to be glad when IJ saw him and; 
other of the youth in the often- 
times violent struggles of that time. 
They were fine to have*beside you 
—or, as most often happened, in 
front of you! 


To list a few of these—the dem-| 


onstration of the farmers bringing’ 
their starving cattle to the Capitol 
stepsfl The People’s Lobby . under 
Farmer Labor Gov. Elmer Beén- 
son, when the people took over the 
legislature for a day and night. The 
Spanish war, and didn’t he organ- 
ize that big meeting at the audi- 
torium? We sent a hundred “pre- 
mature fascists” from Minnesota. 
The Workers Alliance struggles for} 
‘Unemployment Insurance and So- 
cial Security, considered then a 
“red plot.” The early struggles for 
the union in Minneapolis, a notor- 
ious ope nshop town in those days,| 
the home of the original Citizens 
Alliance and an organized spy svs- 
tem against workers. And finally, 
in 1936, in his own bailiwick, on 
the iron range, at long last, he 
helped to organize against the 
a of the steel trusts, the great 


I have before me teh campai 


te nursing, medi- 


of iy teachers. They ask 
jobs, not war. 
els 


IT WOULD be impossible to 
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This casual shirtwaist dress 


has 


name, address, pattern 
ber and size to Federated Press 


Pattern 


ily. These machines hold up to|side children’s socks to show to 
2,000 quarts of milk, carefully;whom they belong—this will save 
refrigerated. They can dispense/trouble in sorting and putting 
fresh cold milk in quart or half!away. 


»’ 


| 1 teaspoon salt 


By HELEN COOPER 


F YOU have to watch the 


food budget, the chances 
are you probably feed the 
family hamburger once a 
week. If you're ambitious, 
you probably vary the form by 
making meat loaf or meat balls. 
But since the summer isn’t con- 
ducive to baking a meat loaf or 
fussing aver meat balls and spag- 
hetti, you probably. stick to ham- 
burger because it’s the quickest. 
Of course, theres a problem 
when you do it this way—yet get 
tired of eating hamburgers. 

The following recipe is de- 
si to take cho meat out 
of the “hamburger. rut.” Its faster 


_to make than hamburger. There 


are no patties to make. It's ex- 


-céptionally attractive and tasty. 


And last but not least, it’s a real 
meat stretcher. One pound should 
be able to serve three adults 
very adequately. 
HAMBURGER MEXICANA 


1 peas oe oles corn kernels 17 
1 can of tomato sauce _... 9 
1 nin Sing of crushed - 
ga | 
or more, 
to taste ie : 


Total. cost anteater oh Sle | 


jabs BP Tse; 


Food tor Thought 


Throw the meat into a hot fry- 
ing pan and let it brown. Mash 
it up and turn. Keep the flame 
about medium. Add your salt and 
crushed garlic and let the meat 
cook, turning when necessary, 
until it is brown all over. Add 
your can of tomato sauce, cover 
and let the whole thing cook on a 
low flame for about 10 minutes. 
Drain your can of corn, mix in 
the kernels. Let it cook until it 
reaches the bubbling point, then 
serve, 

Suggested Menu 
Tossed Salad 
Hamburger Mexicana, any green 
vegetable in season 
Watermellon or Jello. 
* 


SMOTHERED HEARTS 

For an economy dish _ for 
Thursday night, Smothered 
‘Hearts. Buy one pound hearts. 
Pork have the strongest. flavor 
and beef the mildest. Cut the 
meat into cubes and brown in 


hot fat: The smothering process 


_ is exactly the same as for chick- 


en. -By the way hearts are one 
of the most nutritous of all meats 
as well as one of the least ex- 


INDO TRUCE OPENS WAY 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the Geneva parley in advance 
but it could be a major turning 
point in a great sequence of 
events which are unfavorable to 
those who prefer war to interna- 
tional agreement.” 

To wreck that conference be- 
came an obsession with Dulles. 
In. April just before it opened 
he flew. to London and Paris to 
get our “allies” ta a to 

united action” in Indochina. 
He proposed a Southeast Asia 
military alliance patterned on 


NATO. But- Britain and France 


refused to buy that. They were 
only too keenly aware of the 
peace sentiments of their own 
people and of the growing 
strength of the world peace 
camp. : 

ON APRIL 16 Vice President 
Nixon sent up an ill-starred trial 
balloon. He told a national con- 
ference of editors in oe 
ton that U. S. troops would 
have to go to Indochina if. the 
French pulled out. That was a 
tentative Administration answer 
to the determination of the 


French and the British to nego- 


tiate peace with the Soviet 
Union, China and Vietnam. 

An aroused American public 
opinion punctured that Nixon 
balloon in a thousand different 
places. Mail to senators ran 50 
to one against intervention in 
Indochina. Even Sen. Paul 
Douglas. (D-Ill) who had been 
plumping for greater interven- 
tion in Indochina admitted his 
mail showed the people, “don’t 
want to go into Indochina. 
There are so few on the other 
side,’ Douglas said, “they hardly 
show in the count.” 

_ The reaction of the people 

was so swift and so decisive 
against intervention that the 
Administration beat a hasty re- 
treat and Dulles issued one of 
his many contradictory state- 
ments, this one saying, he 
thought U. S. intervention was 
ee . ely.” 

* 

AT THE BIG FOUR con- 
ference of the U. S., the Soviet 
Union, Britain and France, held 
in Berlin last spring, Dulles sign- 
ed the agreement to call the 
Geneva conference including 
Peoples China. But “reluctant” 
is hardly the world to describe 
the Dulles attitude. 

This reporter was present at 
the press conference Dulles held 
on June 15 where the Secretary 
admitted that the State Depart- 
ment had opposed the Geneva 
conference trom the beginning 
and had not expected it to ac- 
complish anything. 

How blatantly such an at- 
titude dishonored our country. 
Dulles was admitting that the 
solemn agreement he signed at 
Berlin was not intended. serious- 
ly. The honor of our country 
was saved only by the American 
people who opposed the Ad- 
ministration’s plans to wreck the 
Geneva conference by greater 
intervention in the fighting. 

One of the features of the 
Geneva conference that annoyed 
the Administration was the 
equal participation of the Chi- 
nese Peoples Republic as a great 
power. Hardly a week after the 
Gerieva conference opened Dul- 
les left it. His expectation was 
that it would fold up. His boast 
was that he had not exchanged 
a single word with the represen; 
tatives of China. 


But such childish petulance 
was no subsitute for diplomacy. 
As Lowell Mellett, a columnist 
for the Washington Star (May 4) 
- put it, the only question remain- 
ing about the Administration’s 
role at Geneva was whether 
Dulles “achieved a defeat” or as 
“others says a disaster.” 

Another columnist, Marquis 
Childs tried to probe the reasons 
for this fiasco of U. S. foreign 

i ‘he had to admit: 


contribute to Ameri- . 
and t diminytion 


| 


|. 


:* ©(Overall) 


of American influence.” 
NEVER was our country as 
isolated from the -world, from 
its closest “allies” as it was at 
Geneva and when the cease-fire 
was signed. Our allies will go 


along with the proposal to deny . 


the existence of the 600,000,- 
000 people of China. : 

The excuse our government 
has used against China taking 
its lawful place in UN is that it 
would constitute “shooting its 
way into the world organiza- 
tion. But Peoples China played 
a major role with the Soviet 
Union and‘ Viemam in ending. 
the shooting. 

It was Nixon and Knowland 
who said the shooting must be 
extended. It was Admiral Car- 


ney, chief of naval operations 


and Admiral Radford, chief of 
the joint chiefs of staff, whe said 


-in the midst of the Geneva con- 


reventive war 
against China 


ference that a 
must be unloos 
and Russia. 

The Geneva conference and 
the cease fire show that no big 
questions of-world affairs - can 
be settled without China. They 
pointed up further the determin- 
ation of the socialist countries 
to further ease world tensions, 


. end the cold war and guarantee 


a policy of co-existence. 

I COVERED the session in 
Moscow of the Supreme Soviet 
in March, 1953 when the new 
premier Malenkov said: “There 
is no question in dispute be- 
tween the US and the. USSR 
which cannot be settled by 
peaceful means.” 

Since then the Korean fight- 
ing ended and now the Indo- 
chinese war. Events have truly 
shown that all conflicts still 
outstanding among the nations 
can and must be settled by 
negotiations. 

ven now the Knowland 
crowd in the Senate is demand- 
ing that the next- step must be 
the remilitarization of Germany. 
But the rise of westem German 
strength and a turn toward mili- 
tarism will be a threat above 
all to our country. Furthermore 
Germany will not use its power 
to carry out the biddings of 
Wall Street and of the present 
administration, or of any admi- 
nistration in Washington. It will 
serve its own interests. And if 
we back the militaristic inter- 
ests it is we in the first place 
who will suffer, just as it was 
the west in World War II which 
was the first victim of a revived 
German militarism. 

The only logical consequence 
of the Indochina cease fire is a 
negotiated end. to the entire 
cold war. A Big power confer- 
ence is needed to unify Germany 
and prevent the rise of German 
militarism and aggression. China 
must have its proper seat in 
UN as provided by the UN 
charter. All questions must be 
settled throu gh negotiations. 
This can be achieved as the 
Geneva conference has demon- 
strated. In an atomic world co- 
existence is the only basis for 


the existence of our civilization. of July 30. 


(Continued from Page 2) 
feat on Cohn and squawking about 
the “victory for the Communists,” 
two top GOP™leaders were. clash- 
ing in the Senate-on the McCarthy 
issue. ' 

California's. pro-McCarthy -Sen- 
ator Knowland: went McCarth 
one better in his effort to block 
the Flanders’ censure motion. 
Knowland warned the Senator that 
behind the Flanders motion is “the 
effort of the CIO and the Ameri- 
cans For Democratic Action to 


wo 


- (Continued from Page 4) 
armored columns up the main val- 
leys, and landing boats on the riv- 
ers; the-remnants of the Republic 
were hard-pressed up here in the 
backlands. ‘The fighting had raged 
in these very hills, and it had been 
an achievement “to: survive. 

After the ‘defensive campaigns 
of 1948 and 1949) -a stage of equi- 
librium set in, and in the autumn 
of 1950 came the victories along 
the Chinese frontier. The Republic 
now had a common frontier with 


dominate the Senate.” | 
But this anti-labor, anti-New 
Deal banner did not work as usual. 
SENATOR FLANDERS, a 
wealthy Vermont industrialist, 
slas at McCarthy as a clear 
imitation of Hitler trying to seize 


a friendly power, for by then the 
Chinese Peoples Army had com- 
| pleted the clean-up of the rem- 
nants of the Kuomintang. Lang- 
son, That Khe, Cao Bang were 
encircled in a series of lightning 
the United States. The conserva-\°#emsives, and with the liberation 
tive industrialist Senator said: . |0£ these towns the frontier with 


“Hitler exploited the issue of: China was secured. 
communism, and on it he rose to But: in such a war, where is 
power. When it became conven-'the front?” Giap asked, anticipat- 
ient, he allied himself with it. But|ing the question that was on my 


ultimately he went far afield from'mind. He replied himself with a 
communism.” |quotation from Pascel: “L’ennemi 


“He set his nation against the ¢st partout et nulle part.” This is 
Jews and brought them unimagin- the classic guerilla situation: “The 
able cruelties. He destroyed the nemy is everywhere and no- 
free labor unions. He set up his| Where. ee 
tem. He worked for and ultimately 2 fluid series of contacts, engage- 
achieved for himself sole authority ™ents, defeats and victories in con- 
in government, business, and in stant succession. Giap tumed to 
society in general.” (New York Lis maps. The smali units, he ex- 
Times, July 19) 'plained, had.a single rule: to give 

Flanders warned his fellow-in-|the enemy no rest, to build up 
dustrialists, who were backing OUT strength by fighting. 
McCarthy as their American Hit-! | Our sections became compa- 
ler, in these words: nies, and we became strong enough 

“Curiously enough his financial\to attack French garrisons. We 
support came from the wealthy 8@ve battle only when it was prof- 
business men some of whom lived itable to us, and then he smiled, 
to regret the contribution they had| 2% you say in Wall Street.” . 
made—while others did not live companiés grew into bat- 
at all.” talions, thé pattalions into regi- 

“Each of these features finds its ments, and they were able to re- 
parallel, though it must be ad-'verse the process when needed. 
mitted to a weaker degree, in the In that winter of 1950 - 1951 
career of the junior Senator of [rance had sent its most impres- 
Wisconsin.” ‘sive general to Hanoi, Jean de 

Flanders recalled McCarthy's Lattre de Tassigny. Things were 
defense of the German-Nazis who so bad that his fgg. had 

e 


slaughtered defenseless American actually given orders to evacuate 
GI prisoners, and said that this'the capital, and these orders were 


fits “in neatly with the other par- | countermended. De Lattre replied 
allels between the amateurish to Giaps offensives on the China 
Senator from Wisconsin and the frontier by a Series: of ferocious 
accomplished and successful dic-|mopping-up expeditions. French 
tator of Germany.” columns were again thrown across 

THREE SENATORS — Smith, the main roads and into the val- 


| 
| 


Fulbright and Humphrey—were leys. This time, the French tried 
reported to have pledged support|to dig in. De Lattre built no less 
for the censure motion on July 30. than fifteen hundred strong-points, 

Wavering attitudes still per- well-fortified stockades of cement, 
sisted among the Democrats, even from which he reckoned to domi- 
among Senators Symington, Jack-'nate the countryside and reduce 


son and McClellan, the three Dem-| “the rebels.” DeLattre fiercely as- 
ocrats on the M y commit- saulted the guerilla units in the 


tee, who with GOP Senator Char-'dalta villages. In southern Indo- 


irogant, was watching the approach | 


les Potter, got Cohn fired ichina, the French spoke confident- 
They were afraid to kick out'ly of “pacification,” a phrase that 
ex-FBI agent Francis Carr, who brought echoes from the days 
worked with Cohn to pressure’ when the Japanese claimed they 
the Army, on the ground that this|had “pacified” <naee. 


would “enable McCarthy to say ca 
they did not want any investiga-| DE LATTRE VISITED Wash- 


tion of communism.” (New York , ington in September, 1951, point- 
Post, July 21) ing to hig“successes as an argu- 
The three Democrats were op-;ment for getting more supplies, 
posed. in this appeasement atti-| occasionally threatening to with- 
tude on Carr by Senator Potter ; draw from Indochina entirely un- 
(R-Mich). But McCarthy, still ar- | less he received them. To these 
proposals the Pentagon replied 

iby refusing any ‘shipping to the 


In Se 
Far 
Wkr. Subs 


Goal 
Worker 
Subs. 
50 
325 


State 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Tilinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Maryland-D. C. ~°"15 
Michigan 
Minnesota , 
Missouri 
Montana 
New England 
New Jersey 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Fast Pennsylvanie 
West Pennsylvanta 
Southern States 
Utah : 
.. West. Virginia 20 
. 150 


‘ ————— 


WHERE WE STAND 


Campaign 
$ 100 


isconsin 
6000 


National Total 
“(Exclusive of N. Y.) 


NEW YORK . 
Upstate - ~- ~- §00 
Manhattan. 3300 
Bronx 1700 
Brooklyn 3600 
Quee 1400 


ns ‘ 
N. Y¥. State Total 10, 
sateaithasions 
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| Saw Viet Nam Fighters 


French, who did not have enough 
to evacuate their own forces; on 
the other hand, the Pentagon. 
promised, as it, had been promis-. 
ing since 1949, to expand its as- 
sistance. Of ,course, the Korean. 
front was taking the lion's share.’ 

epeasng at the National Press 
Club in Washington, de Lattre 
declared: “You know me as a 
volunteer for great difficulties and- 
risks, but I am not a volunteer 
for hopeless enterprises.” In Nov- 
ember, 1951, the general took 
Hoa ‘Binh {meaning “Peace” in 
Vietnamese), a key town which lies 
south of Hanoi, and which con- 
trols the roads leading southward 
to the delta, and westward up the 
banks of the kev rivers. 


The situation a red to have 
drastical since de 
Lattre’s arrival. en de Lattre 
died. I remember the funeral cere- 
monies in the streets of Paris in 
the first days of 1952. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies solemnly named 
De Lattre a “marechal de France.” 
The cortege moved down the 
Boulevard St. Germain toward the 
Invalides amid vast crowds. De_ 
Lattre was gone, but he appeared — 
to have saved Indochina. Time 
magazine put him on its cover, as 
the Man of the Year. 

Four weeks later, in February, 
1952, General Giap fired the last 
salvo in the homage to de Lattre, 
The People Army retook Hoa 
Binh. But more important, all the. 
French military observers were 
astonished to find that the Peo- 
ples Army now, maneuvered in 
division-size, with impressive light. 
artillery and even. some heavy 
artillery. The guerillas had become 


a regular army. 
* 


“AND YOUR MATERIAL?” I 
asked Giap. “What is it, and 
where does it come from?” | 

“It comes essentially,”"—and he 
repeated this word several times 
in the next minutes—“it comes es- 
sentially from what we capture 
ourselves, or what we ourselves 
manufacture. After all, you Amer- 
icans, —here everyone smiled with 
him—“are sending quite a lot of 
material to the French.” 


He pointed to a dispatch of the 
Agence France Presse for March 
6, 1958, which summarized 
United States aid since its incep- 
tion: 350 airplanes, 265 boats of 
all kinds, 850 tanks and _half- 
trucks, 11 million guns, 170 mile. 
lion cartridges, and 11,000 radio 
sets. 

The Vietnamese High Command 
calculated that (as of January, 
1953) some 229 planes had been 
destroyed, 142 vessels and 87 
motorboats as well as 5,000 motor- 
ized vehicles. The figures for the 
booty of war tells an even more in- 
teresting story of how the Peoples 
Army is supplied: 122 field guns, 
194 bazookas, 675 heavy machine 
guns, and 12,000 submachine guns, 
some 50,000 rifles and 370 wireless 
sets. I took the word “essentially,” 
as Giap used it, to be a definitive 
reply to the notion that Ho Chi 
Minh’s supplies are pouring in from 
China. 

* 


HE ROSE from his chair and 
walked back toward the maps on 
the wall, and we followed him. 


“Take the Northwest campaign. 
It is an area of relatively vast dis- 
tances for a country like ours. 
Two hundred, two hundred and 
fifty. kilometers in width, three 
rivers to cross, the Clear, the Red 
and the Black rivers. W2 have to 
move deep into the valleys to hit 
the heart of the French positions 
at Sonla and Nasan. We had ‘to 
cross thirty streams, some of them 


oe jtwo hundred and fifty yards wide, 
‘jand make our way over very high 


mountains. 
“What the French don’t grasp,” 


» .|said Giap, “is this simple thing: 


that our pene have morale. They 
have political understanding. They 


. have President Ho’s leauership. In 


the days when our groups of seven 
and ten men were in the moun- | 
tains, having to count each cart-_ 

ridge and make -each, cartridge ~ 


jcount, it was the same thing—po- _ 
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STORY OF DR. BARSKY 


but I didn’t see that then. 


(Continued from Page 10) 
it. I imagine, because we had so 
Many bad stomach wounds -which 
would require at times cutting out 
open of intestines, or parts of 

e stomach, that he was trying new 
Ways of surgical sages. 2 | 

At timies when he could leave the 
operating in auto-chir to another 
surgeon, Dr. Barsky would shuttle 
back and forth inspecting hospitals. 
One night he woke his auto-chir 

river and said, “Get up. Come on. 

ot a long drive to make.” They 

rove in Barsky’s car, alternating 
at the wheel, from Villa Paz, south- 
east of Madrid, all the way to 
Pozoblanco, thence way east to Al- 
bacete, back to Villa Paz and to 
Pozoblanco. 

“I was younger than he and I 
wasn't young. The heat was fan- 

istic. I don’t know how we did it. 

ne slept while the other drove. 
Once I woke up and glanced at 
him and saw his face turn color. 
He just pushed through, sheer 
force of will. Finally we came to 
a stream close to Villa Paz, got out 
and sat in the mud, for that’s all it 
was. It seemed like heaven. 

“During this day-long trip he 
opened up for the first time. He 

talked about the time as a young 
‘man when. he studied post-gradu- 
ate medicine in Germany. He spoke 
of his father and mother. 

“I gather the old doctor believed 
in a general way in Socialism. Bar- 
sky spoke with pride of how fine, 
a doctor he was. But not all fine 

- doctors would sympathize with 
what he was doing —he felt his 
father would have had he been 
alive.” : 

From a nurse who sailed with 
Dr. Barsky and was with him in the 
awful days following Tereuel, came 
the most revealing stories of the 
man, however. Her job was that of 
suture nurse, known in hospitals as 

“scrub nurse” because the nurse 
must remain scrubbed up (sterile) 
Guring the operation, handing in- 
struments to the surgeon. 

Dr. Barsky himself described the 
trip to Los Olmos at the beginning 
of the Republican retreat in the 

nthology, “Heart of Spain,” pub- 
fished by the Veterans of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade. The nurse 
was with him on that trip, and on 
thers when they went back and) 
orth to Tereuel, then retreated 


with the army. 
*® 


- ONE NIGHT one of the tents in 
. Which the medical personnel were 
stationed was hit by shrapnel as a 
bomb burst a few feet behind it. 
“There were about a million holes 
in the tent. I came to after a slight 
concussion and heard a voice ask- 
ing, ‘Will you get me a hypo, I 
think I have a eae femur.’ 
“I turned and saw Jack, one of: 
the medics—all I saw was a bone 
sticking out of his trousers, and re- 
= thinking, ‘It's so high up, 
won't heal.’ Then I heard a moan. 
It was my buddy, my fellow nurse. 


o I saw was her head streaming 
blood. Her arm was badly injured 


“There were others closer by, but 
I rushed: out calling, “Dr. Barsky, 
Dr. Barsky.’ He came running. | 
said, ‘It's —.’ He said, ‘Oh, my 
God,’ and almost collapsed. He 
gave her first aid, while I rushed 
to the auto-chir to see what damage 
was done. The windows were shat- 
tered. Nearly everything was un- 
sterilized. The shrapnel had rained 
dirt in. 

“He came in and we got to work 
and cleaned it up. He ‘had to op- 
erate on her that night. I -assisted. 
I was verv nervous. No one had 
eaten all day, except a little dry 
codfish and chick peas at luncheon. 
When it was all vver I went out- 
side, walked over to a tree and 
was violently nauseated. 
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WHALING 


(Continued from Page 3) 
bone to reduction tanks. Just as Chi- 


cago packers boast they “use every-| 


thing in the pig but the squeal,” 
so the experts at‘*Coal Harbor 
boast that no part of the whale is 
wasted; 


Across their gigantic - butcher| 


block go 50-ton humpbacks and 
sperm whales, sei whales and the 
bigger finbacks, “the greyhounds of 
the sea.” 
* 
MOST. HATED whale is the 
ocra, or ‘killer whale.” Flaunting 


pirate colors of black or black and) 


f 
| 


| 


white, he is, next to man, the worst; 


enemy of all other species of whale. 

The killer whale is described as 
having “the appetite of a hog, the 
cruelty of a wolf, the courage of a 
bulldog and the most terrible jaws 


“T leaned against a tree crying. 
Then I heard a voice beside me. I'd 
thought I was alone. “What's the 
matter?’ It was Dr. Barsky. That's 
the way he was. Quiet, unassuming. 
You wouldn’t think he noticed any- 
thing. But he was there, sensitive 
and understanding, when things 
went wrong.” 


The two wounded, medical aide 
and nurse, “are still around, al- 
though her arm isn’t completely 
good.” The unit had to move on 
that night. After going through 
towns which had been bombed all 
day, they finally reached an olive 
grove toward morning and decided 
to stay. 

* 

AS THEY were setting up tents, 
strafing began. “I threw myself on 
the ground. Only later did I learn 
that two frightened new aides 
carrying our wounded nurse drop- 


(‘ped her on the ground. When | 


looked up, another aide had made 
up for it. In the midst of the ma- 
chine gun fire, he had thrown him- 
self on top of her. I saw him there, 
eyes looking calmly up at the olive 
trees, prepared to take any bullets 
himself which chanced that way. 
None came fortunately.” 

She was asked if Dr. Barsky was: 
a taskmaster. She seemed horrified. 
“I could never work under anyone 
who was, not under those condi- 
tions. He trusted us absolutely. He 
never spoke sharply to the nurses, 
as is some times the case with sur- 
geons. , 


“I have stayed scrubbed up work- 


afloat.” 


| Only 16 to 25 feet in length the 
“killer” can destroy the largest 
'whales in the ocean. He has been 
seen to devour four porpoises in 
succession, and as many as 14 seals 
have been found in his belly. 

Besides the dreaded “killer,” 
other enemies of whales include 
barnacles, which retard their speed, 
‘and lice, which make them miser- 
able. 

‘Despite these enemies, most 
whales live to a great old age. 

All whales are afflicted with hali- 
‘tosis, which doesn’t seem to inter- 


fere with their love life—whales are. 
polygamous—but can be distressing, 


to humans. 

A writer in Shakespeare's time 
described the odor from a blow- 
ing whale as “a fumous smell most 
stinking.” Whale hunters who have 
‘caught a whiff say a herd of goats 
smell like Chanel No. 8 in com- 
parison. : 

If you think I exaggerate, recall 
the case in B. C. oe a whole 
lumber. camp had to move from 
Belize Inlet, near Kingcome Inlet, 
opposite the north top of Vancou- 
ver Island, because of whales’ 
breath. 

The steep shores of the inlet pre- 
vented building on land, so the 
company erected its homes and 


bunk houses on floats. Unfortunate- 


ly, a school of whales fancied that 
cove as a playing ground. Their 
odor proved so offensive that after 
a few weeks the logging company 
decided to tow the whole settle- 


ing with Dr. Barsky for 12 and 14 


hours at a stretch.” This means that, | 


while the surgeon could go out for 


a quick cigarette between opera- 


tions, the nurse could not even get 


a drink of water or touch one un- 
sterile thing for that entire stretch. 
“Never was he anything but gentle 
with me. 

The children of Spain, she said, 
“break your heart.” She told how 
one mother of a five-year-old gir] 
told her, “She hasn’t tasted milk 
since she was weaned.” For the 
children, whom they cared for on 
occasions such as when a town be- 
low Villa Paz was bombed and the 
hospital was almost turned over to 
caring for the civilian wounded for 


‘ment to a new anchorage. 


} 
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Dear Editor | 


_eomume eee wean ee Letters from Readers 


CHICAGO. 


To the Editar: 
I am enclosing a contribution for 


the paper. Wish I could afford 


more but living on $74 a month 


but I feel that every little bit helps. 
I read Joseph North’s column in 
The Worker with great interest. 
Also Bernard Burton's open letter 
to the General which sure pulled 
the lid off their hypocrisy. History 
is now moving so fast that it is hard 
to keep up with events as they hap- 
pen. We had quite a picnic July 
4 at Santa Fe Park. What impress- 
ed me most was the many new 
faces which convinces me_ that 
more and more people are begin- 
ning to use their heads for some- 
thing other than a hat rack. Still 
we have a long way to go. Of 
course you know we already have 
a' Smith Act case out here, the 
Claude Lightfoot case which we 
are fighting. 
—Harry Eugene Greenwood. 
* 


BOSTON. 


‘Dear Editor: 


Word has reached me that Gia- 


Walter Lowenfels, gifted 
North American poet who is 
a victim of the Smith Act was 
invited to attend the national 
birthday celebration honoring 
Pablo Neruda, Chile's re- 
nowned poet on his 50th birth- 
day. 

The Philadelphia writer sent 
a poem greeting Neruda on his 
anniversary. In addition, John 
Howard Lawson, Hollywood 


a time, Dr. Barsky showed special 
tenderness. 


write? who served a year. in 
prison because of his ideas, sent 


area 
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Special Summer Ofter-- 


TO ALL WORKER SUBSCRIBERS) 
and oceasional DAILY WORKER READERS 


SPECIAL RATE during the two summer months only. 
* One year Daily Worker sub for $8 


(Regular price is $12) 


* Two timely, exciting, just-published works of Daily Worker writers—Virginia 
Gardner’s “Story of the Rosenbergs,’ and Joseph Starobin’s “Eye-witness in 
Indochina” — both for $1. They regularly sell for $1 each. 


(Add 200 for postage and mailing) 


(This offer holds for all DAILY WORKEF subscribers) 


Get a DAILY WORKER sub yourself. Get after your shop-mates and frients to subscribe. 


If you plan to leave town for the summer, you can order your sub NOW, to take effect for 
mailing to your summer residence. It can be transferred to your home address, after the summer 
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LETTER TO PABLO NERUDA 


the following message to Pablo 
Neruda, through Lowenfels: 


GREET Pablo Neruda, 


potent singer of the Amer- 
icas, on his 50th birthday. 
In saluting Neruda, we pay 


tribute to the culture of the 
Western Hemisphere. Neruda, 
-more than any other poet of our 
time, has celebrated the historic 
struggles and present aspirations 
of the people of the Americas. 
He has. sung of. his own land; 
but he has also sung of Lincoln 
and of these United States in 
terms that stir our hearts and 
strengthen our hatred-of oppres- 
sion, our confidence in a better 
future. | 

I am proud to send this mes- 
sage through my friend, the poet 
and journalist, Walter Lowen- 
fels. I associate myself with Low- - 
enfels in paying tribute to Ner- 
uda, because Lowenfels is~'the 


| first poet to be placed on trial 


in our country under the in- 
famous Smith Act. Thus, this 
generous and talented writer be- 
comes a symbol of the fight 
against McCarthyism and im- 
perialism. 

I MYSELF am a veteran of 
that fight, having spent a year 
in Federal prison for defending 
our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights «before a Congressional 
‘Committee. The rsecutions: | 
under the Smith Act broaden the 
attack on the Bill of Rights and 
threaten to poison our ‘country’s 
intellectual life. | 

But it is important to know 
_ that an indomitable resistance to 
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pension doesn’t leave much choice 


como Quattrone (Ponzi) has arrived 
in Italy, and so I am sending you 
his $25 contribution. 

The last time I saw him before 
his deportation to Italy under the 
McCarran Law, he asked me to do 
him this favor. “I want to help out,” 
he said. 

For years he had helped, worked, 
taken part wherever his aging legs 
could carry him in the campaigns 
he referred to affectionately as “lit- 
tle struggles.” A year and a half 
of painful imprisonment had not 
affected that fighting spirit. 

Reading and circulating the 
Daily Worker and The Worker and 
contributing to the Communist 
Party were the actions cited by the 
Immigration Department in their 
“affiliation” case against Ponzi. 

A presser in the garment indus- 
try all his life, a leader of the 22- 
week strike in 1919 in New York, 
a volunteer organizer of early run- 
away shops for the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, Ponzi stuck to 
his conviction throughout the Im- 
migration hearings. He read and 
circulated the Daily Worker and 
The Worker, “because they were 
the best papers for organizing the - 
’ No. tricky 


American trade unions.’ 
or malicious question could deflect 
him from this truth he so firmly be- 
lieves. 

Ponzi missed The Worker and 
the Daily Worker during his ini- 
prisonment. 

“People should know what it is 
to have bars keeping you from the 
paper, from helping the paper,” 
Ponzi would say. “If they really 


|knew that, they would help the 


American working people by al- 
ways reading it and taking it to 
people. I used to give it away. 
When they would.ask me how much 
it was, If would say, not unless you 
got the money. They always took 
it, and next time they would have 
the money to pay, because they - 
needed it, too.” 

| —Daily Worker Reader. 


ae 


in the United States. An increas- 
ing number of intellectuals begin. . 
to understand that the defense: 
of culture and the defense of 
democracy are indivisible. They - 
begin to see that the suffering | 
of the people of Guatemala 
brings mortal peril to the teach- 
er in the classroom, to the writer 
in his study, the painter at his 
easel. The same Wall Street that 
commits reckless aggression in 
Guatemala seeks fo destroy. the 
rights of its own citizens and to 
make a wasteland of our culture. 


ures of national art and thought. 
But we are one in our love 
peace and liberty. It is this 
_ and diversity that has been 
by all great poets, Da 
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the twin monsters. of McCarthy- | t 
ism and imperialism, is; growing ' joy: 


Philadelphia Port Ti 


Ford Spies Frame — 
New Dealer Nowak 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — The drive to de- 
naturalize former State Senator 
Stanley Nowak emerged last week 
as a major concentration in the 
McCarthyite effort to prove “20, 
years” of New Deal “treason.” 
The government and the auto 
companies — the “inter-locking di- 
rectorate” of our nation—have pro- 
tluced a long line of stoolpigeons 
to lie brazenly about the former 
re whip in the State Sen- 


a Under the New Deal such lies 
were given short shrift. In 1942 
President Roosevelt's Attorney 
General, Frank Biddle, forced the 
local District Attorney's office to 
drop a Grand Jury indictment 
against Nowak. Republican John 
Lehr of the DA’s office, a pal of 
Harry bg of the For Ser- 


vice Dept., charges 
then that Scan perjured himself! 
upon obtaining citizenship in 
1938. The local FBI, then under 
John S. Bugas who later went over: 
openly to Ford, had pitched in, ar- 
resting and quizzing the well- 
known Democrat and labor lead-. 
er seven hours. 

The abortive 1942 attempt to 
“get” Nowak came when the State, 
Senator was pushing a bill to in- 
vestigate iob-selling at the Ford | 
Plant in Dearborn, which was in 
his district. (Before the union, 
workers: had been paying $50 — 
$75 for a job.) 

rulers of the Ford 
empire -have nursed a personal| 
grudge ever: since their 1942 fail- 
ure. And now their determination 
to “get” Nowak is linked with the 
aver-all effort to “get” all New| 
Deal Democrats. 
* 

The 1954 “trial” is loaded in, 
favor of the Ford Motor Co. and | 
the McCarthyites. On the bench 
is Judge Frank Picard, who dis- 

yed such pene when 

sentenced the six Michigan 
Smith Act defendants. On the wit- 
ness stand are hack Immigration 
Department informers who make 
their living testifying in such 
frameu lus Ford stoolpigeons, 
some 0 a testified before Pi- 


card during the Smith Act trial 
and were forgiven” their perjury. 
And on the books is the infamous 
Walter - McCarran Act which]_ 


| unions. On the basis of such_re- 


'for Nov. 


creates a “second class citizen- 
ship.” 

As the Michigan Worker goes: 
to press, two “star” Ford stool- 
pigeons have not yet testified — 
Homer Martin (ousted from the 
UAW-CIO and its” presidency as 
a Ford agent) and Steve Schem- 
anske, © 

‘William Nowell, former Ford|_ 
Service Dept. agent and now an 
Immigration ate “regular,” was 
caught’ in three lies during _ his 
testimony. 

Lie No. 1: Nowell claimed No- 
wak was in Detroit during 1929, 
1930 and 1931, and that he met 
with him at “closed” Communist 
meetings. Francis Soeters, another 


mene and was a “secret mem- 
r. . 

Lie No. 3: Nowell septal he 
didn’t remember testify 
Nowak before t ce i t 194 
| Jury. Defense Attormey enant 
!Goddman forced the government 
to admit that Nowell ad testified 
on that occasion. 

Anti-labor bias showed glaring- 
ly in the testimony of two Immi- 
gration examiners who claimed 
that in 1937 they had asked No- 
wak if he had ever been a member 
of the Communist Party (although 
no such question was then re- 
"ay by law.) They insisted that 

ey must have asked such a ques- |} 
tion because Nowak was a union 
organizer, had spoken to sit-down 
strikers, and the sitdowns: were— 
quoth they—" ‘Communist-inspired.” 

Nowak, said Examiner Smiley, 
was an “unsavory. character. be- 
cause of his connections with la- 
bor and political aspirations.” 

Both examiners revealed that 
the Immigration office in Detroit |. 
had spies checking- on workers to 


find out if they -were active in 


in 


ports, examiners could 
prospective citizens. 


State Dems Urged to 


Put Negro on Ticket 
DETROIT.—Some 200 possible 


“funk” | 


and State Democratic Party con- 
ventions right after primary day, 
August 3rd, were urged by Negro’ 
leader Dr. Samuel Milton, incum- 
bent ‘candidate for Coroner, to} 
bring in a program of 
point calls for the placing of .a 
Negro on the Dems state ticket 


Labor political action commit-! 
tee and candidates should be 
urged to back this demand, Dr.|¢h 
Milton informed a rally held at 
the ny ee n Federated Democra- ie 
tic Club hall on 262 E. Warren, thi 
last week. 

The program of action backed 
by the delegates demands, “Place 
a Negro on the State’ ticket for! 
Auditor General or State. Treasurer 
or Regent of a State University or 
| College.” 


of 


Foreign Stakes 
U. S. companies have an invest- |” 


winches broke down on a steve- 
doring 
Operating Co. in nearby Wilming- 
ton. The men were entitled to 
10 horus lost time as a result of 
pier | break-down, but settled for’ 
ans {four hours plus two hours travel 
rarid | time. Then the Com 
diated even’ this settlement, and} 
offered only one hour's pay, 

travel time. Two weeks later, w 
the Nacerima 
started to service 
W. L. McCormick, the longshor- 
men walked off the ship. 


1,000 members, this lockout of the 
other 2,000 not directly involved 


boss’ way of “punishing” the work- 
ers for insisting on their rights, 
and of attempting to set the mem- 


129} president Richard 
delegates to the Wayne County|“The employers know they 
wrong and they’ re trying to arbi- 
trate the union to death. It’s a 
|pure case of violation of agree- 
ment.” 


sittin ‘speak to will tell you that what 
: One| ae means when he talks about 


this arbitration gimick to the point 


Robert G. Kelley, attorney for the 
Philadelphia Marine 
ciation, “With this 
diation of arbitration, the employ- 
ers can't afford to do anything} 
other than stick this thing out, 
no matter how long it lasts.” 


By Joseph Posner 


PHILADELPHIA.—For the second week, the Port of Philadelphia is closed down — 


The dispute started when the 
job for the Nacerima 


papy repu-' 


| 


and 3,000 longshoremen are out of work, due to a strike that was forced on Local 129] In- . 


ne 


Operating Co. 
the freighter 


Although there is no question 


but that the Nacerima Operating. 


Co. is at fault for reneging on its 
promise to pay for four hours plus! 
two travel 
longshoremen therefore were just-| 
ified in walking off the ship, the | 
Philadelphia Marine Trade Asso-| 
ciation, representing all the ship- | 
owners in the Port, the next day 
locked out all of the 3,000 long- 
shoremen_ that henatle dry cargo. 


time, and that the| 


SINCE Local 1291 hgs only 


the dispute is seen as the ‘ship 


* 
ANY LONGSHOREMAN you 


to arbitrate’ the union to 


death, is that it costs money to 
take a grievance to arbitration, | 
and that this is the shipowners’ | 
way of drying up the finances of 


e union. 


In the meanwhile, the shipown- 
indicate that they will push 


wearing the union down. Said 


gent. very 


Trade Asso- 
outright repu-, 


Merchants in South Philadel- 


phia, where a large proportion 
of the longshoremen live, are re- 


ported to be up-in-arms over this 
callous position of the shipowners. 
The loss of pay to 3,000 longshore- 


ternational Longshoremen’s Association by a shipping boss” deliberate refusal to abide by 


an agreement. 


men is a blow to small storekee 
ers in the neighborhood already 
suffering from bad business. 


oo 
—_ 


Outrageou 


s Bail 


‘In Lightfoot Case 


CHICAGO.—An appeal in the 
higher courts was being filed 
this week in an effort to reduce 
the bail in the Claude Lightfoot 
case to a level which is not dis- 
criminatory and excessive. 

At a two-day hearing last 
week Judge Joseph Sam Perry 
considered the pleas of Light- 
foot and his attorneys for the 
reduction of bail to a_ level 
which would make it possible 
for the Negro leader to prepare 
his defense. 


The judge admitted that $5,- 


000 would be the proper amount 
of bail in such a case. However, . 


| mess, or death would prevent 


him from facing trial in order 
to vindicate the Communist Par- 
ty from the charge of “force and 
violence” contained in the in- 
dictment. : 
Lightfoot waved to the crowd 
that filled the courtroom and 
later took the stand for more 


than an hour. His attormmeys, 
Pearl Hart and Nelson Willis, 
asked for lower bail on the ba- 
sis that Lightfoot has never been © 
accused or arrested for an act — 
of force and viofence, nor is 
such an overt act charged in the 
indictment. 

The assistant district attorney, 
James Parsons, cited what he 
considered comparable cases of 
high bail in this federal district. 
He referred to $30,000 bail set 
for a bank robber and $25,000 
in a kidnapping case. 

Parsons also tried to make 
use of an article written by 
Claude tfoot in the June 
issue of Political Affairs in order ~ 
to sustain his accusation that 
Lightfoot favors force and vio- 
lence. -However, Miss Hart 
pointed out that the passage 
was read from the article dealt 
with the cor1ing election cam- 
paign and was just the opposite . 

advocating force and. vio- 
‘lence. 


Judge Perry charged that | 


| Lightfoot'’s testimony was “an 


insult _to the intelligence of the 
court.” Earlier, in an exchange 
over a $100 bill which had been 
in Lightfoot’ / —- when 
arrested 


oO 


he set it at $30,000 after twice 
contradicting himself about the 
amount. 

Indicating strong McCarthy- 
ite and racist bias, the judge 
then delivered a long attack on 
Lightfoot and on the Com- 
munist Party. Although the hear- 
ing was limited to the bail issue, 
the judge sounded his opinion 
on Lightfoot's Rate guilt.” 

“The government has to 

lithe evidence to show 
that the. defendant is | 
the indictment,” sai Judge 
Perry. 

The audience that filled the 
court was against at the bitter 
tirade by the judge. Attacking 
Lightfoot’s integrity, Judge Per- 
ry stated that the Negro leader's 
promise to return to trial “means 
nothing, 

On the previous day, Light- 
foot in a deeply-moving pledge 
made from the witness stand, | 
declared thaat nothing but sick- 

CHICAGO .— F — Claude 
* Lightfoot’s mother, Mrs, Corine 
Lightfoot, came word this week 
that “a lot of good le are 
coming forward with bail loans— 
but there has to be an even bet- 
ter response if Claude is to be 
freed,” 

Mrs. Lightfoot indicated that 
most of those who have brought 
her bail money are “just ordin- 
ary people” and that most of 
the amounts are small. 


eople 


— look very small if you 
compare it with the $30,000 
which the judge has asked for,” 
she said, “but if we can get bail 
loans from a lot of people, I'm 
sure well make it.” | | 

“There is no Moscow gold,” 
said Mrs. Lightfoot ae eo 


“The only ab epiad sane ph ee e . 


are showing their erstandin 
and their friendship for my son.” 


ment of more than $4.9 billion in 


manufacturing in foreign countries 
throughout world, Their in-! 
vesiments in petroleum total $4.3 
billion, in mining, $1.6 billion and 
in public utilities, $1.5 billion. 


Biggest Yet 
The $30 million General Motors 


Corp. received in payment for the 
idestruction by fire of its Livonia, 
0-|Mich., transmission plant is be- 
lieved to. be the bi payoff 
ever made on a si Po agg 

claim. British and UO S. roots 
companies paid the bill. 


stoolpigeon, had. established that 
Nowak didn’t even come to De- 
troit from Chicago until very late 

in 1931... ) 
Lie No. 2: During Un-American 
1039 Nowell had testi- 


hearings-in | 
fied that Nowak was recruited into /|t 


ee ee ae 


Jobless -Bill 


WASHINGTON (FP)—After kil- 
ling amendments which ‘would 


Nowa wat seca eet 


‘fhe wen. 


bersof the NAACP pressed for an 
end to discriminatory public hous- 
aogier 0 coms 
by a mandate of 

esis cosguit-souisiadion: a Palins] 
Texas to battle with vigor against 
the remnants of segregation. 


month formally charged 
Housing este egy with 


“segrega-| thi 
i 


PEORIA, ILL. = wees mem- 


The NAACP chapter here last 
the Peoria 


‘enact. legislation which shall ban|- 


* . : ~ . : : | clearly clearly ’ if bia” 
at ft that pt mney, , Sah red aa :%? Pe sere 


the City Council “immediately 


the practice of discrimination or 
segregation in all public housing’ 
the city.” 
The demand was pressed by the. 


chapter os anges viet soe, B. N. 
Moore, a y 

mittee made up of Herbert Smith, 
James Campbell, Valeska Hinton 


and: Harry hus: 


Peoria NA. (P Battles 
Jimcrow in Housing — 


since its inception is also ie gal.” 
“This policy, apparently based 
on the a, but separate’ racial . 
philosophy and tice of the — 
‘}Southern states, has worked un- - 
‘warranted and _ danetunnies delay . 
and inconvenience in the 
ment of Negroes in need of hous- 
ing,” the chapter declared. _. 
The resolution to the Peoria au- | 
thorities asked that the PHA be 


eter formed “that its sole function is - 
‘echeole|to supply housing to citizens of - 
¢ jimerow | Peoria in 
“PHA sequence. of. application... sulk 


according to their needs 


° 


: Phila, Smith Act. 


§ rike Unites 
Armour Local figtts posure of Spy 


CHICAGO.—“In 16 £ the work } PHILADELPHIA.—U. S. District Judge J. Cullen Ganey, peeing over the Smith: 
in this local, I've sited amin pee ol olin, beebaiale 7% ra sae Act trial here, ordered the FBI to produce its records involving persons named by stool- 


nici tial aude on wdee” from all the maintenance workers. | pigeon Samuel DiMaria:as. Bevin attended a Communist Party school in-this city in Oc- 


It proved to them that although|tober, 1947, despite a des | 
Leon Beverly, president of the/the company’s strategy has always|fight by . prosecutor W. it was “inconceivable” to him how 
big. CIO United Packinghouse been to split the production and ite. he (Davis) could‘have been a good: - 
Workers Local 347 at the Chicago e unionist aes still a Marxist-- 


vinced lied on a material point. 
Such an instruction must be given 
by the Court when the case goes 
to the jury. 

By agreement of bcth sides} 


“ta 


maintenance workers, neither) White raised every obstacle to 


plant of Armour and Company, group was immune from company | book the subpoena for these rec- 
explained his statement in terms ~ ords. As before when the FBI was C 
= the enent: weselotang strike at} ac Virgil Edwards, Mechanical |foreed to reveal reports which its sre and ify, sag A tale 
e Armour plant Division Grievance Chairman put Allentown, Pa., informer—Herman they show any of those named 
At a meeting last ceeren te tne lit: “We found out just what the, I. Thomas—had made, the 2 were elsewhere during October, 
l age oct ipproved the| company’s policy is—to pit one tow. — on. Ne acer aa =r Among oe ee OF 
agreement whic been won, against the other in order aria swore taught at the schoo 
grone aoe the risk taken of the i were William Z. Foster, head of 
renin more government) the Communist Party. | 
agents in their | According to the stool, Foster 
There was good reason for|jeft his duties in New York Ci 
White to cover up for DiMaria.|+, come to Philadelphia for a w 
He realizes that exposure of m8 to teach DiMaria' and a dozen 
lies . thie tao ve poorer others the eager of Marx-: 
| Sprea ism-Leninism, Oss examina- 
‘of en 3 that another key|tion the wees tbeay could Bee recall 
stool on whose testimony his case) ,,y details of the school—where 
largely <— oy aul ope e it was, its appearance, etc. The de- 
sucon ; speed in A a 0 “ fense pe 8 there. never was 
im | 
this frameup on which — anh ' Miaietille: Fades Ganey over- 
ment has F oy a ‘\ruled all defense motions for ac- 
money and ero — striking out evidence and 
t part of the indictment al- 
leging organization by the. de- 
fendants of the Communist Party 


trinated in Metalech 1 sehilens for 
twenty years.” 


FOLLOWING the overraliag : 
of all defense motions, three de- 
fendants — Sherman ‘Labowitz, ~ 
Walter Lowenfels and Joseph Rob- 
a —_ = and mee 
newed motions gments 
acquittal based on the lack of evi-.. 
dence connecting them to any con- - 
spiracy or advocacy of force and + 
violence. Ganey reserved -his deci-: 
sions on the motions. . | 

The ‘defense opened its case with 


brief addresses to the by co- 
defense counsel Joseph Lord, 
3rd, who spoke for though | he - 


is. personal counsel for Walter . 
Lowenfels, and by Attorney David - 
Cohen, who represents mati | 


Davis. 
“as an organization advocating : No 


and teaching . . . overthrow of the ACLU Ur ges : 
v.. & government by force and | 
violence. . . During the oral! R dik Oath Rule 
arguments on ‘these motions and! Q id 


settling a grievance involving the ~ 
work -loads for oilers in the Motive!” detent both 
Pp When the maintenance workers 
to end the strike and return to. Ki e over the allers 
niet work-loads issue, many of them 
thought they alone were taking on 
the company. 

“We found out different,” de- 
clared Earl Vail, Mechanical ov 
peartment chief steward who 
works in the boiler shop crew. 


* 


* 


THIS skirmish had turned out 
to be a dramatic show of strength 
for the union. And it came at an 
important moment when the union 
as a whole was going into the. 
showdown stages of a contract 
renewal fight and when the Ar-| HE described what happened 
mour chain workers were battling | when. the strike call came as he 
the company's imposition of a new) was working in the. No. 2 Beef 
speedup bonus p 

“This strike see that the the Negro production workers, 
workers will not accept the com- | called atter him, “If you fellows 
pany’ s es var ead program, are striking, we're going with you!” 
said Beverly, “And we have come, The walkout was swift and com-' Baas. 
out of this fight with a greater uni-|plete. For a solid week, the strike, Sea 
ty between the production and the ranks held 100 percent, with the 32a 
maintenance workers than ever ynion even foregoing the need for | 

, — : cr picketing. bee ¥ e- o 
e mecnanica epartment . es in is written opinion aney| | 
workers, whé are 90 percent white th ie Ks anageN on sara. saree 2 stated his position in a most prej-. The American Civil Liberties 
tkers began returning to a udicial manner to the defendants.| Union recently called on the 

Federal Communications. Commis- 


workers, have in the past held : eee 
themselves aloof from many of the| Work last Monday morning, mn | es wet . sed pot. adoot «ane af 
aS THUS during the arguments he. requiring loyalty oaths from ama- 


local’s ee ene on cluded concessions on the job--.% 
the: issue up which has Joads issue and wage increases for “the Marxist-Leninist! 
movement moving in darkness and! oe and commercial radio opera- 


not affected them directly. the oilers and canning warehouse ss ae era d| tor 
_ However, the company’s doubl- workers. | shadows,” to its “clandestine” and | Tn o leltes-to “CC. chalet 
= |inferred a subversive intent in its. Rosel H y de, the Union’s executive © 


‘Wonderful Things Keep a a ad 
Coming Your Way 
From Chrysler Corp.’ 


racticatly asserting that the de- ful to avoid any present or past 
endants had to prove their inno-| membership in Communist organi- 
cence by insisting they must show} ations. and could therefore sign 
1- 
HAMTRAMCK-~A Chrysler slo-jreport that foremen and other su-| theortical monthly magazine of 
gan says “wonderful things keep|pervision try to use the great un-| the Communist Party, USA. 
coming your way from Chrysler |employment as a means of putting Aptheker is also associate~editor 


* 
WHITE ALSO fears the jurors 


ee \referred to 


Following the opening ad- 
dresses in the Philadelphia's 
Smith Act trial the defense put 
on its first witness. He was Her- 
bert Aptheker, managing edi- 
tor of Political Affairs, the 


“definite abandonment” of the al-/the loyalty oath and obtain a 
leged “conspiratorial” and “vi0-| cense with complete safety.” 
lent” doctrines of the Communist) The ACLU added that in peace- 

Corporatior..” A sample of this last'over increased production’ and| Of Masses & Mainstream, a pro- 

week was speeding up workers on|weakening of conditions. gressive cultural monthly, and 

production on Dodge body mould-} When the workers of the body widely known as a lecturer and 


Party. ...,{time when there is no censorship. 

“Why,” he demanded, “did of outgoing communications, the 
ings 25% and reducing manpower | moulding resisted the speedup, the| “Titer on America, particularly 
25%. | company locked out 5,500 mem-| the history of the Negro. people. 


Davis (defendant David Davis,'oath would not protect security as 
long-time union organizer and; Messages could be sent in code 
The company nce relations | bers of the union, sending them |™4y exercise their privilege to dis- 
man held his hands up in horror home. 


Communist leader) go to all those! through the mails, radiogram, tele- 
when newsmen — him if the; Another example of the “won- 


Communist Party meetings if all| gram or telephone. 
union charge that this was a derful things” from Chrysler Cor- 


he wanted to do was to benefit 
the labor unions? How did his| Morse Blocks It 
“speedup” were true? poration was the news given union 
He said the incréase in produc- shop stewards at the Dodge Press| 


(Davis’) advocacy of reading the} WASHINGTON (FP)—A Senate 
tion rates ad the reduction of the |plant last week that from now on| 


History of the Communist Party of|bill to ban picketing near the 
thé Soviet Union help the Amer-| White House was blocked when 
manpower were given on the basis the five minute washup time be-| 
of “aptitude tests.” Workers on the|fore quitting would discon- 


ican workers in their unions?” Sen. aga Morse (Ind-Ore) ob- 
operation were reported | as saying tinued. 


Sourly the Judge remarked that jected 

that the “aptitude tests” were to} This will affect some 2,000, 
rat 29 ee aa orth Blo ha A workers, and if the Chrysler com- 
speedup. |pany gets away with it, they will 
seek to introduce it in all their 


_ 


a witness whom they are con- 


PAC to Begin Classes 
For Precinct Leaders — 


One worker said: “They think 
because 20,000 ‘of our brothers |plants. Dodge UAW local leaders 
state that a strike vote will prob- 


and sisters are walking the streets, 


that they can get away with in- 
creasing production and layin g|ably be taken if the company tries 


off more workers. Well, they got |to effect this elimination of a ma- 
another thing coming.” Workers jor concession won by workers. 


Nab Kids in Anti-Semitic Assault 


_PHILADELPHIA-F our teen tween the ages of 15 and 17. 
agers were arrested’ last week for Emil F. Goldhaber, chairman of 


3 : the JCRC Committee on Investiga- 
assaulting several elderly members f 
of da ts b Games a tions, in commenting on the inci 


dent said: 
52nd. and Columbia. 
“The. vi a i “There have been too many 


such unwarranted and coward! 
over 65, were lowed from pray-| attacks on synagogues and arin 
er services at the synagogue on! hers ‘of 
Daly & 9 by the boys and assaulted past few weeks. What we deplore 
around 52nd and Viola Sts. is the failure of such “institutions 
‘Efforts of the Jewish Commun-|to inform the JCRC and police:at 
ity Relations Council, police ‘and|once of such situations. © 


arrests, All: four are ‘be-' apprehending the ‘eulprits.”” 


congregations during the}. 


in the 
e have} > 
Hi ei uvenile Aid:\Bureau ‘resulted| resources and ways and- means sant 


CHICAGO. —In_ preparation 
for the final phase of its big 
election drive in Cook County, 
the CIO-PAC is preparing eight- 
week courses of training in 
Precinct Leadership for. union 
members in key - congressional 


districts, 
Hundreds of rank and’ file 


unionists were being signed up 


courses for active 


work during the . last 


for 


‘two months of the election cam- 
_ paign 


ob Levin, coun PAC direc- 
tor; said. that “pilot’ trainin 
already worked: out suc : 
First .and Fourth Con- 


ef 


in the districts selected for con- 
centration by CIO-PAC, will be- 
gin during. August, it was an- 
nounced, These courses will be 
coordinated through the - con- 
seg aan district PAC commit- 
tees which are made up of rep- 
resentatives from all CIO: local 
unions which have membership 
in those districts. 

John Alesia, state PAC direc- 


tor, ‘explained the PAC classes 


“the election issues, . 


day to shop workers who had 
never before canvassed a pre- 
cinct had proved to be “prac- . 
tically a waste of time, effort 


‘and money.” 


THE PAC classes deal with 
the structure and function of po- r 


litical parties, the selatiimablin of 
explaining 


PAC -to the parties, with nei 
borhood problems, 
of interviewing: voters. It -was.. 


at the last meeting of the ClO  *mbhasized that these are work” 


‘Council. He ‘emphasized- the 

- need for. volunteer spare-time, — 

~ workers who would be willing a 
to: attend classes and t “ 


‘classes, involving: practical: : 
: ‘of the methods, » hae 
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By Joseph Clark 


THE LAST.BIG shooting war in the world has ae Dulles took 
a walk and our government refused to sign the peace — but Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union and‘ China joined the peoples of Indochina in 
signing the cease fire agreement. 


How tremendous a victory this is for the cause of peace is evident 
in the reports that French Premier Mendes-France and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov have already discussed a new big power conference 
to settle the German question. 


The world now faces the issue: End the Cold War. 


As the whole world exults in the great gain for 
JULY 25, 1954 good name of our country were damaged by the wor 


~~ 


ace the eee and 
s which Under-Sec- 


Price 10 Cents retary of State, General Walter Bedell Smith uttered at the end of the Ge 


eeeteenenmmeneinidainimeeeneemmaneles 


Otto Leads 
The Way 


IT IS SHEER summer 
madness that this newspaper 
should be on the verge of 
financial-calamity this week. 


Because areas like Michi- 
igan, which: only sent $20 this 
a week toward our $110,000 

drive, and Ohio, nothing 
at all, the urgency has become 
sharper. Our drive should be 
over, but we have some $40,000 
to go. 
Here and there we can report 
a.bright spot. Last week we 
told you that Wisconsin was the 
first state to reach its quota: 
-Maryland’s $500 sent this week 
leaves it but $100 to go for sec- 
ond place. Colorado has only 
$15 > finish. Illinois’ $1,000 this 
week means the state has al- 
_most reached 50 percent. But 
Ohio's mysterious silence ~ is 
alarming. | 
. 

AND YET we know that our 
readers want to help; it is a mat- 
ter of getting tot + Ea Sally’s 
example, for instance. This tire- 
less young woman of our busi- 
ness office visited a summer re- 
sort this past weekend; with the 
cooperation of a devoted sup- 
porter of the paper, a group of 
vacationists organized a party 
within a few hours on a Satur- 
day night: it netted $9! for the 
campaign. 

_ The camper, named Otto, said 
this is only a start. He intends to 
keep it up at the camp for the 
rest of the summer. If our de- 
voted readers who may be vaca- 
tioning this summer follow 
Otto’s example, wherever thev 
are, our paper will be able to 
pull through our critical finan- 


coucter 


% 
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neva conference: 

“As I stated on July 18, my 
oe 
be worth while. 
government is not prepared to 
join in a declaration by the con- 
ference such as is submitted.” 

At his press conference last 
Wednesday President LEisen- 
hower said there were “features 
which we do not like,” in the 
cease fire. But he had to pledge 
that the U. S. “will not use 
force” to upset the agreement. 

While the President did not 
spell out the features of the 
cease fire which he did not like 
there is no doubt that the pledge 
of free elections uncontaminated 


| 


I Saw Indochina’s 


Invincible Fighters 


—See Page 4 
ae 
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cial slump. 
ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


There Are Giants in These Days 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I STOOD the nine innings while the bright blue sky 


over rightfield at Ebbets Field turned 
gloomy black as the Giants beat the 


in a Tow. De- 


urple and then a 


gers the fifth time 


In my day it was Babe Ruth, 
before him, Home Run Baker, 


hero. Now it's. 


Wil Mays, a Giant, true, yet 


ogg, Feo: an of irresistible qua- - 
lities. Babe Ruth of the 
Fifties is a se Negro lad 
from Alabama, near Birming- 


_ where the steel furnaces 


bat, or makes one of his scin- 
tillating catches in the gloam- 
ing, his hands cup near his 
waist. Oh, why could he not be 
a mia 


Dodgers are losing, go- 
he own sadly, like a reigning 
dynasty . goes own. Maybe I'm 
wrong, maybe the Dodgers can 
make a comeback this season, 
~ but ‘hess Giants seem relent- 


less. The sparkle of victory is’ 
ta that fazea- the: wiethes’-ta-ta 


their stance.: Yes, new Sarno I 


; ending: 


Roy Campaneila, who stands 


like a squat but noble Roman as 
the Visigoths attack the walls. 
Well, life is a beginning and an 
: so this is the end of the 
great odger swa devon are go- 
ing out like the 

No, I think, by the EN in- 
ning, they wont make it this 
year, . I can’t see it. And I note 


the bent. back and 


by foreign troops or influence is 
high on the list. Our represen- 
tatives at ‘Geneva fought tooth 
and nail for elec- 
tions indefinitely and then hold- 
ing them only under foreign 
control}. 

Similarly, our representatives 
in Geneva expr strong Op- 
position to a truly canal na- 
tions armistice commission such 
as was finally agreed upon, con- 
sisting of India, Canada and 
Poland. 

* 7 

THE HISTORIC agreement 
agreed on at Geneva is in no 
small measure .a tribute to the 
American: people who resisted 
Dulles’ and Nixon’s and Know- 
land’s prodding for armed U. S. 
intervention in the Indochina 
war. 

On April 25, the day before 
the Geneva conference 0 pened, 
this newspaper declar 

“John Foster Dulles may wr 
‘back and forth across the At- 
lantic trying his best to wreck 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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@, took a co ste e- 
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THE COUNTRY got a satisfied look at a new 


kind of Joe McCarthy. The imitation- 


Hitler was force to accept the “resignation” of his goon, Roy Cohn, a few hours before the Sen- 
ate sub-committee was ready to fire the shifty-eyed “anti-Communist” operator who had 


GOP Baits Liberals 
For Atomic Expose 


By BERNARD BURTON 
THE JUNIOR SENATOR from Tennessee hurled some 
acid-dipped barbs toward the Republican side of the aisle 


NOSE UNDER THE TENT! 


“~ 
ents 
ey | 


~ if » 
Bet ac 
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disgusted the country. 


- This was a McCarthy who was 


tasting defeat. 

None of his usual blather 
about “you - are-stopping-me-from- 
fighting-communism” worked this 
time. He lost the first round in the 
follow-up of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings. He had been forced to 
drop the smelly Don Surine and 
take him on his private payroll. 
He still had the cold-faced Francis 
Carr and the faker of photos, 
James Juliana. 

On hearing of Cobn's flight, 
Senator Flanders (R-Vt), who has 
been leading the fight on McCar- 
thy in the Senate, said: 

“So far so good. This of course 
does not reach the heart of ‘the 
problem presented by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin.” 

But he writhed with hate and 
frustrated anger as he faced the 
new fact that America now dares 
to question his right to replace 
the American Constitution with his 
“kick-them-in-the-belly” regime. 

* 


OF COURSE, it is only a round 
that he has lost and not the battle 
as yet. He gave out with his stand- 

yawp that Cohn’s miserable 
flight was “a victory for the Com- 


munist Party.” . 
Obviously he is still countin 


heavily on the. drug-like effect 


the “red menace” poison to head 
off defeat in the next round he 


This resolution comes up on 
July 30 on the floor of the Senate. 
Flanders was forced by top GOP 
pressure, joined by some Demo- 
crats, to. drop his motion to kick 


| McCarthy out as chairman of the 


Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Flanders. then offered his cen- 
sure motion which puts the GOP 
and Democratic Senators on ‘the 
spot in front of the voters for the 
coming November elections. 

While McCarthy was tasting de- 


as he declared that if Harry Truman were President he would 


(Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK 


IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


° Brusheff from the White House 
° A Dog fer ‘Wild Bill’ Jenner 


BRUSHOFF was seen in the 
reply by the White House to 
the appeal by John L. Lewis, 


David McDon- 


for action to halt unemploy 
ment. The reply, published 


The letter, written by Sherman 
Adams, assistant to the Presi- 


mented that the reply was a 
significant statement of govern- 


mental policy.” 
* 


THREAT to liquidate Press- 
ed Metals of America Inc., in 
Port Huron, Mich., was issued 
by owners as the UAW-CIO 


balked at taking a wage cut. 


Local leaders said they heard 
the company was going to close 
with or without a wage cut. 
Local had offered to negotiate 
on basis of union agreement. 


. 


UNUSUAL LOAN was being 
made by the AFL Hat union. 
President Alex Rose revealed 
the union was lending $25,000 
to the Kartiganer Hat Corp. to 
keep it in business. The union 
will lend the firm $50,000 from 
its treasury while each of the 
1,000 employes will lend $200 
either from personal savings or 
by obtaining a bank loan. A 
10%-month strike against the 
Hat Corp. of America was re- 
cently completed by the union 
at a cost to the membership of 
$2 million and with. tthe union 
$1 million in debt. 

* 


WESTINGHOUSE _ Electric 


in East, Pittsburgh sent home 
5,000 workers for attending -a 
mass meeting of the IUE-CIO 
on company time. The rally au- 
thori strike votes to back 
IVE contract demands. The 
company took similar punitive 
action against 1,000 workers in 
its Columbia, O., plant. 
. . 


7-DAY STRIKE at the Ar- 
mour plant in Chicago was set- 
tled, CIO Packinghouse Local — 
347 struck after the company 
tried to double job load for oil- 
ers in the Motive power depart- 
ment. | 

* 

POVERTY CLAIMS by ,rail- 
roads were exposed as gigantic 
hoax in arbitration board hear- 
ings on wage demands of Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
As example, the case of the St. 
Louis Southwestern (Frisco 
Lines) was cited. Investments 
in the railroad in 1942 was now 
worth $23,300. 

* 

SLATE headed by President 
Joseph Curran was elected in 
CIO National Maritime referen- 
dum. Defeated was opposition 
headed by former vice president 
Hulbert Warner and. former sec- 
retary Neal Hanley. | 

3 ‘ | 

WATCH OUT for “Wild B 
Jenrfer is the-warning of the 
Indiana CIO Council. Referring 

_to the GOP Senator from the 
Hoosier State, the Council not- 
ed that he was elected to the 
Senate by “less than 20 pereent — 


of Indiana's . citizens.” It asked - 


what happened to repayment 
which Jenner was supposed to 
make to the government for an 
injury allegedly incurred in serv- 


ice. If Jenner has not been able | 


to find the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Council's fact sheet — 
stated, “we are willing to fur- 
nish him with a seeing eye dog.” 


probably facing “impeachment; — 

roceedings’ now. And Sen. Wil-! 
sate F. Knowland, the Republican 
majority leader, could scarcely’ 
contain himself as Sen. Albert 
Gore continued to indict the grand| 


robbery plans of the Administra-| GEORGE MORRIS | 


tion. | 
Most observers had thought the! LABOR unions, up against 


Republican machine had pulled'!a stiffened front of employers, 


- their biggest plunder job with the! are building up what looks 
Tidelands oil deal of the last S€S- like a strike movement over a 


| 
sion, and that all else would bel de front. The magnitude of 


small potatoes. But they hadn't; ; 
. guaged the swollen appetite of| the current strikes is not yet a 


raise this year. For a while there 


| these strikes is that they are afand a strike vote is now under 
struggle for another round of wage| way among its workers. Strike fire in this situation. Westinghouse 


increases while the employers feel| votes are being taken by the Mine,| Electric, for example, hit back at 
that the legislative and political! Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 

aid they have acquired since|in the copper and brass industry. 
Eisenhower took over, and the The Joint CIO-AFL negotiations plant, with a penalty layoff for 
heavy increase in unemployment,|in the meatpacking industry will|the production workers. A similar 


should enable them to bypass aj probably come a 


* 


Strikes Batter ‘Tough’ Boss Front 


Some companies are playing 


resistance to speedup at its new 
$45,000,000 Columbus, Ohio, 


head in August.| penalty was invoked for 5,000 


workers at the main Westinghouse 
plant in East Pittsburgh because 


= 


appeared to be some doubt wheth- 
er sey te pick up mg 
steam “a wage movement is! workers. They close up a plant 
year as certain unions indicated) 5+ the wink ef an eye. Tih ob 
a willingness to even take a cutitn. way the 4,000 
or just renew old pacts. : 


‘the Cadillac cabinet. The new| wave” judged by usual standards. 


atomic giveaway deal threatened| But the widespread scope of the 
to put Tideland into the penny) Current strikes, the issues involved 
and the vigor displayed by work- 


ante category. .| : 
True, the atomic deal did not;€TS ™ man industries, points to 
a rise of labor struggles. 


involve as much boodle right off— , 
The most important is the con- 


$140 million in atoms compared} | +! 

with. $55 billion in Tideland oil,| 2 uIng strike of 110,000 north- 

But a principle was being estab-| west and California AFL and CIO 

lished to guarantee future atomic|!umber workers now in’ the sixth 
week. Another is of 23,000 Good- 


giveaways. . 
year Rubber and Tire Workers in 


INVOLVED immediately was) ten plants that July 9. At 
@ proposal by President Eisen-|this writing 96,000 U.S. Rubber 
hower. for the Atomic Energy Co.. Workers: were ready to go 


Commission to contract for the Out unless a favorable “pattern” is 
set in the renewed talks with 


_ building of a privately run steam 
F pooner bie re CE I Four” Goodrich and. Firestone— 


Ark, Negotiations were alread 
underway with the Tyieon- Vote were also marking time on strike 
action. 
* 


—s harry Bagel or Middle’ 

ou tiliti u ‘ 
= te Sen THE STRIKE MOVEMENT 6ex- 
tended to the heart of atom -in- 


em rx 
dustry in Oak: Ridge and Paducah. 


the workers staged a demonstra- 
tion at the plant for a decent wage 
raise. 


anger and militancy among the 
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* 
UNION OFFICIALS w 
inclined to simply renew 0 
found themselves under strong 
pressure of their members. “If} workers. of Chrysler main Dodge| RRR SPace s: 
steel got a raise why can’t we?”| Plant in Detroit stood by a group|ka. a o* oan 
was the question labor officialsj)of speeded-up workers. Those| Fe 
confronted. In fact, many of them| workers are. burning up - because] # 
took the bull by the homs and/ most of them have had little regu-| 3am 
‘went out in front for a Aacayit lar work oS 
that 


ed et 
up, 
strike| coal 


ae oe rest — I 
repiace the , liowatts t at Ridge 
First the CIO production workers 


the AEC’s at aduc: 
s atom plant at Paducah, pints Hoes at the plats of the two 
centers. under threat of 


Ky., ts oar» nde the Ten- 

messe Valley Authority. Scrapped se 
a Taft-Hartley injunction, they 

were followed: by a 


completely was TVA’s request for 
alkout;,of 8,000: workers-.of the] make an offer that was:(in money); sptpad., 


another power plant at Fulton, Mi 
enn.,'to meet | . 
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Most D ramatic 
Hunt of Them A 


? 
One wee ence een eeewneensenececcessseeneesseesccces: 
i 


. World of Labor. 


sovovoccooccooocosocooosoooooooogeooooooneces: by George Morris 


Monopolies Expanding: 
Labor Needs a Program 


UR LABOR movement _ ceivable that Kaiser’s little outfit 
needs to give more ‘at- can remain _ independent when 


) the rest of the industry | is swal- 
tention to the monopoly  jowed by the “Big Four.” When 
trend in many industries 


that process is.completed there 
that has been developing 


will some liquidations, like 
with extraordinary vigor in re- the closing of the Hudson plant 
cent months. This trend, like 


in Detroit, and the war be-— 
the widespread “runaway” shop tween the giants will bring re- | 
menace, affects 


newed intensity of exploitation | 
of the workers. Here, too, the | 
directly wage =e end product is fewer jobs, big- 
and living woe ger workloads, lower earnings. 
standards and § aos: . . | 
the fate of. THE SPOKESMEN for. the | 
many thou- f= coal industry frankly announce | 
sands of jobs. [iw that what they need. to stabilize | 
The trend it and bring profits to a level | 
towards fewer 
and bigger 


yieldéd by other major indus- 
cOm panies in 


Ce ‘ 

a 

3 
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‘ ¥ 
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tries, is menopoly. Here is how 
industries, with 


_one or several big hogs dominat- 
ing the field, is stimulated by 
the same economic forces that 
gave birth to our trusts. The 

ve for maximum profits stim- 
ulates a struggle to the death be- 
tween employers by means of 
intense exploitation of their 
workers, a drive for the market 
and for control of the govern- 
ment or its agencies that can 
be helpful in this war. In the 
ora the small firms die like 

es, while the bigger compe- 
titors decline in numbers by a 
process of economic ibal- 
ism. In some periods when the 
god of profits casts a wide glare 
of sunshine, especially via heavy 
war orders or post-war prosper- 
ity, the extermination and can- 
nibalism is not so apparent in 
the capitalist system, But when 
an economic decline limits the 
markets and sharpens competi- 
tion the trend of extermination 
and cannibalism is on again with 
renewed vigor and destruction. 

* 


THIS IS NOW evident espe- 
cially in the ayto, coal and tex- 
tile industries... In textiles, a few 
bigger sharks are on a spree 
now to swallow up the many 
weakened and easy victims. 
Burlington Mills, largest textile 
firm, announced it is in the mar- 
ket for the stock of Pacific Mills, 
a. $79 million company and 
within less than two days gob- 
bled up enough of the stock, at 
a cost of $24 million, to control 


that company. Several days 
later Burlington did the same to 
uire, at a cost of only a little 
over $7 million, control over the 
$40-million Goodall-Sanfird 
firm. Now Burlington, with 
$388 million assets will be a 
substantial power in the industry. 
The Textron Corp. has its eye 
on the much we ened Amer- 
ican Woolen as do some other 
vulture-spirited firms. When the 
trend runs its course in textile, 
we will have several big do- 
minant companies, greater “effi- 
ciency” and workloads on the 
workers and fewer jobs. That is 
how “cost-cutting” finally takes 

form. , 
Or look at auto. In mid-Au- 
the stockholders of Pack- 


i and Studebaker are sched-— 


uled to meet for approval of a 
er. That will reduce the 


of auto and truck manu- 
: with General 


| Frazer and Willys. But there is 


already talk of the Nash-Hud- — 


g into the Pack- 
er combine. to 


make. a unit that could seriously 
measute stoength! with: dio dieser 


son group 
ard 


big firms. It seems hardly cons: ANG POWER peace Pact Wow!" | 


J. H. Carmical, the New York | 


Times fuel expert begins his — 
analysis of the coal situation | 


(July 4): 

“The soft coal industry faces 
a drastic readjustment if it is to 
operate profitably. According to 
executives in the industry this 
would involve the elimination of 
hundreds of high cost operating 


units and mergers of lower cost | 


companies into very few organ- 

“What the industry needs ac- 
cording to one coal executive is 
four or five large companies to 
dominate it. ... 

“There is movement to merge 
some ot the coal companies. 
That was one of the topics of 
the meeting of top executives in 
Chicago at the end of May.” 

Carmical, describing the 
views of some of these top men 
in coal, says the plan is to limit 
the industry's production to 300 
to 350 million tons, on the basis 
of most “efficient” production. 
The industry which produced 
630 million tons in 1947 with 
419,000 miners working fairly 
steady, is already down to a 
level below 400 million tons 
with, according to latest figures, 
only 273,000 — on very ir- 
regular work. perspective 
of those who see a coal trust 
as the only solution, is a death 
sentence on hundreds of mining 
communities and their people, a 
cut into the living standards of 
those whose jobs survive and a 
limit on coal production so as 
to raise its market price. 

* 


THE ABOVE describes the 
trend in three major fields. But 
the same will be found in vary- 
ing de - = other industries. 
It n be added that 
the first pee ties in this “cost- 
cutting’ trend are the long 
unionized areas where union 
conditions and scales were built 
up over a period of man 
through hard, often laedy. 
struggles. The day when com- 
panies can wipe out a contract 
and thousands of jobs by the 
_siunple process of liquidating or 
“moving a plant, is “Der Tag” 
that many a management awaits 
with pleasure. That is the pro- 
spect facing unions in many 
fields. 

In some cases we see a trend 
to meet the monopolies with 
union mergers and unity. That, 
of course, is to the good. But on 
the whole, like the runaway 
shop evil; labor has not even 
examined the problem frankly 
and fearlessly. Sond pois a. 
program to meet these danger- 
ous trends. The consequences 
can be frightful. 


—_—paas 
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? 
and harpoons, set out in tiny 


red in business found steel as satis- 


_| whaling on this continent for many 


The gunner on the whaling ship draws a bead on a whale with a harpoon gun. 


By BERT WHYTE 
VANCOUVER, Canada. 


years ago hardy Norweg- 
ians, armed. only with spears 


boats on the most dramatic of 
all sea hunts—pursuit of the whale, 
biggest animal in the world. 

In the same period, and continu- 
ing down to less than.a century ago, 
the Eskimos along the Arctic Coast 
and the Nootka Indians on the Pa- 
cific Coast hunted the leviathan in 
kayaks and canoes, wielding puny 
spears. 

Then in 1864 a Norwegian, 
Svend Foyn, invented the harpoon 
gun, and whale hunting became a 
business—albeit the most dangerous 
of all sea industries. 

Bellying canvas gave way in time 
to blunt-nosed steam whalers; the 
race of a whaleboat with the har- 
poon man ready in the prow was 
replaced by the harpoon gunner 
crouched behind his lethal weapon 
on the steel prow of a steam-drivenj 
whaling ship. 

Whale oil was the chief prize— 
oil to light the lamps of the world. 
And whalebone—used in women’s 
corsets. And the fine ivory teeth 
of the sperm whale. And a bilious, 
foul- smelling accretion known as 

“ambergris” found floating in 
lumps up to 200 pounds, which at 
times has been worth almost its 
weight in gold—and which is used, 
ironically enough, as an ingredient 
in delicate perfumes. 

Then came disaster. First hard 
blow was dealt by the rise of the 
petroleum industry; which sharpl 
reduced the demand for whale oi 
Next, women stopped wearing 
whalebone-reinforced corsets; the 
corset manufacturers who remain- 


factory as whalebone. 


U. S. Arctic whaling fleet was de- 
stroyed by ice, ending big-scale 


years, 
* 


BUT THE industry made a 
come-back. About the turn of the 
Norwey began 

ry! ships: with a 


them, on long Antarctic expedi- 
tions. They learned how to convert 
whale oil into hardened fat. The 
EARLY ONE ‘thousand harpoon gun 
| kill the large fin, blue sei and hump- 
backs, formerly considered too fast 
and dangerous to hunt. 


made it possible to 


Demand for glycerine during 


World War I gave whaling another 
stot in the arm. England, Japan’ 
and other countries sent exped 
to the Antarctic. All 
whale were found to 
the whale became a source not only: 
of oil but of guano, meat, stock and 


poul 


rts of the 
of value; 


meal, leather and glue. 
More than 20,000 whales a year 


were killed, and by 1930 many 
species were in danger of extinction 
The League of Nations set up a 
committee and 26 nations signed 
a Convention for the Regulation of 
Whaling (it was amended in 1937) 
which ators the industry. 


The Nootka Indians, who went 


whale hunting off the West Coast 
of Vancouver Island, were the only 
tribe which dared to tackle the 
largest creature of the deep. But 
‘the awe with which all of the In- 
dians rega:ded the whale can bej« 
seen from the fact that the killer 
whale, age" 

was one 
their totem poles. 


with the thunderbird, 
the chief symbols in 


* * 


BRITISH Columbia boasts. a 


modern whaling plant at Coal Har- 
bor. It is operated by British Colum- 
bia Packers, which has three steam 
whalers and two of the diesel type— 
the Nahmint and the Tahsis. 


The five ships brought in 460 


whales in 1952, and 538 last year. 
Crews of the ships and shoreside 
workers at the plant are members 
‘lof the United Fishermen and Allied 


Workers Union. 


Alex Gordon of the UFAWU was 


a guest on.the Nahmint a few years 
ago for a day's hunting off Cape 


h 
In 1871 practically the entire 8 tt and after watching a huge 


rm whale break the surface and 


blow its vaporous spout 20 feet in- 
to the air, likened a whale to a 
locomotive. 


“In the tirst aa a whale weighs 
-sized locomotive. 


itions | 


oe 
from the blowhole, which is locat- 
ed in about the same position as the 
stack on an engine and from which 
come periodical blasts of steam, to 
the dorsal fin, which looks like a 
large locomotive sand dome.” 
“Whalepower” is also earier. to 
calculate in terms of the pull of a 
locomotive than in adding up horse- 


power. 


* 


A WHALE usually sounds to the 
? ocean depths when ha , but 
on one octasion when the Nahmint 
gunners harpoon missed~a_ vital 
spot, a big sperm set off across the 
broad Pacific with the ship in tow. 
The engines were put half astern 
but proved powerless against the 
mighty Lestetbee , which towed the 
vessel for two hours at a speed of 
six knots. . 

Usually, however, when the har- 
poon sinks in and its warhead ex- 
Tages the whale will sound. But 

1¢ has to come up for air (whales 
usually breathe once every 15 or 
20 minutes, but can stay down for 
as long as an hour) and when he 
breaks the suface the winchman 
“plays” him like a fisherman pla 

a salmon, while the gunner see socks 
a chance to take cnother savage 
stab at his prey. - 

Once dead, the whale is hauled 
to the side of the ship, a member 
of the crew thrusts a spearlike point 
attached to an air hose into the 
carcass, and compressed air is 
pumped into the huge mammal to 
keep him afloat. Then a red flag 


: buoy and the ship continues the 
1unt. 

When the ship brings its catch 
back to Coal Harbor a winch hauls 
the big. -bellied animals up’ a con- 
crete sii 
or carving-up floor. , 

Carving experts, called “flensers” 
use hockey-stick size knives to make 
skillful preliminary ‘cuts, then a 


which keeps the mammal warm in 


also enables him to descend ‘to 
depths without. bein 
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is stuck into him, he is moored to . 


ipway and onto the “plan” 


winch tears off the whale’s blub. 7 
ber—a 15 or 20-ton “overcoat” - 


the cold waters of the Pacific and | 


a Viet Nam Mao aoe 
headed 


inh had given 
of organizing 


depts one ‘oe i 


shed was open/resistance in these mountains; 


Radiat ap as 


Sige Here hung the first e 
weeks, and the putput of 2 gar 
Ww the put-put ,of a 

line engine “ae 


genera 
were flint 


-|mountains—why, at that time, we 
be heard faintly could only move safely around the 


1946 with the young Vietnamese 


HO CHI MINH 


He smiled at his aides, three young 
men, who sat attengively. 

The general reviewed the his- 
tory quickly, in broad strokes, The 
|formation of the Viet Minh League 


ly the r 

local guerilla units of the Tho 

the march into Hanoi 

two thousand nien’ during 
August, 1945, Revolution, 
imultaneous with the national up- 
Then the uneasy days of 


to organize itself, 
warships poured 
rench riven and heavy equip- 
ment back into the country which 
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THE W 


‘THE DEATH of the Baruch 
sc on atomic energy was ac- 
owledged officially by Ameri- 
ica’s allies at the UN Disarma- 
ment subcommissien es 
held in London last May 
June. The record. of the meeting 
now available — reveals that 
French delegate Jules Moch de- 
clared on May 21: “What I want 
to say is that in my view the 
Baruch plan, and the United 
Nations plan as well, have 
ceased to exist. .. .” The “UN 
plan” is the Baruch plan as 
adopted by the UN saheity. It 
provides for “international” 
ownership of atomic facilities 
and was based on the supposi- 
tion that the Soviet Union had 
not developed atomic energy. 
THOUSANDS of Stockholm 
residents toured the Soviet 
nad cruiser Admiral Ushakov 
was on a good-will ex- 
change visit along with four 
destroyers. Meanwhile in Lenin- 
grad Soviet citizens were giving 
an enthusiastic welcome to a 
squadron of Swedish naval craft. 
* 


AN OFFICIAL delegation 
‘from India which has. just re- 
turned from China reported 
amazing achievements in flood 
control and irrigation projects 
by the Peoples government. 
They told about the North 
Kiangsu Canal in the Hwai 
Basin, 100 miles long and 420 
feet wide, completed in 80 days 
by over one million peasants. 


into the hills once again. 


France had been unable to defend, 
and which the Vietnamese had 
themselves liberated by four years) 
of hard, dangerous rilla war- 


>| THE YEAR 1947 had. been a 
shard one. France's star general, 
Le Clere, spoke of “cleaning up 
the rebels in ten weeks.” He threw 


FEK INWORLD 


om the Baruch Plan 
° Soviet-Swedish Friendship 


AFFAIRS & 


The Indian delegation said the- 
Chinese had develo an in- 
tegrated plan oF flood eontrol, 


FINLAND ad the Soviet 
Union signed a five-year trade 
agreement increasing trade turn- 
over and also agreed to work 


‘together for the relaxation of 


world tensions. Ot great bene- 
fit to Finland ee 
cession to make large pa 
in er ible curerncies wm 
a inland of the ries of 
a dollar crisis. A joint declera- 
tion by the two governments 
viewed “a relaxation of interna- 
tional tension as the paramount 
task in the situation that has 


been created.” 
* 


- THE , IRANIAN ‘aaieuiaiaat 
has agreed to return its valuable 
oil resources to an international 
cartel headed by U. S. and Brit- 
ish oil firms. At the same time 
dictator Zahedi met with U. S$. 
ambassador Loy W. Henderson 
and agreed to participate in a 
U. S.-backed military pact of 
Iran, Pakistan and Turkey. A 
note from the Soviet Union re- 
minded Iran that existing treaties 
between the Soviet Union and 
Iran bar such military alliance, 
But the Iranian government, 
now ely subservient to 
Standard Oil, rejected the Soviet 
protest. 


A British View 


———— 


fere. F inally, the exodus from Ha- 


—— to, time. Maps of the|peaks, for the Japanese and the 
noi in December, 1946, and back 


952 campaign in the > Northwest French were everywhere below!” (Continued on Page 13) 


The 100 -Year Battle for Freedom 


THE Democratic Republic China. In the 1860s they fell under A nd again the of details of the treaty. But the De- 
beg : ea ery ; people ‘Gaullists refused to entertain the 


the yoke of F This vok | Indochina rose in revolt against co- 
ae iti ee | Jonial oppression. In 1930 the peo-| idea of Indochinese independence. 
le—the Vietnamese, tians ple of Tonkin province rose against In January, 1946, the Viet Minh’ 
A. D. the Vietnamese were C0-| ond os Caemibarabe ieee the occupation and set up “peas- received a huge majority in the 
ant Soviets.” In that year too the! first national elections ever held. 
At the end of 1946 however, the 


Jonial subjects of imperial and blood 
y COMAUENS. | : 
Communist Party of Indochina wes) 
. | French, using a customs dispute as 


formed. Its founder and leader was 
Ho Chi Minh. |a pretext sent their ships up to the 
The name Ho Chi Minh means, ‘port of Haiphong and bombarded : 


" t 
He Who Enlightens.” i a 


* 
IN 1940 the Nazis conquered| “Guns and Slums 
= France, Japanese imperialism swept THE U. S. under-Truman and 
+ down in southeast Asia. When the! Fisenhower poured. three billion 
Japanese came to Indochina the} dollars into the Indochina war. 
French colonial forces did not re-| This doesn’t include the cost of 
the Airforce technicians and 


, sist. On the contrary, the Japanese 
| and the Vichy French made a deal similar services given to the 
French to bomb vet Nam vil- 


and the Japanese. allowed the 
French colonial authorities to main-| Jages. 
For the three billion dollars 


tain their rule. 
The Communists immediately or-| American taxpayers could have 
ganized a resistance movement in| built 375,000 new homes enough 
to wipe out slums in Chicago and 


northern Vietnam. They initiated 
an organization known as_ the se. Louis and Philadelphia. 


“League for the Independence of| \- al 
Viet Nam.” The first and last words the peaceful civilian population 


of this name in Vietnamese are Viet | killing 8,000 in one night. The gov- 
and Minh from which comes. the} ernment ‘of the Democratic Repub- 
name Vietminh. lic of Vietnam was forced out of 
In. March 1945 the Japanese dis-; Hanoi and back to the mountains 
pensed with their Vichy French|from which they had fought the 


of Vietnam has a more. than 
2,000-year history. Until 968| fastened on the Indochinese peo- 


stooges. Now, Emperor Bao Dai,| Japanese and the Vichy French. 
who had been a Vichy French The long war was on again. It 
oo. lg a puppet of the| could not end except in defeat for 
The Viet Minh guerilla armies ig ‘ Se bs oe “90 pan 
harassed the Japanese and they res- “Fyewitn a her eo vs ina” ee 
cued numerous American airmen Joseph Starobin), ochin 


parachuted down in Indochina. In‘ 
POINT OF 


anor 1945, the Viet Minh revo- 
| = | | Cee Oe 
‘ ; is Fy oa 
P Y *. 


lution took place and established 
the public. under. President Ho} 
Chi Minh. ~ 

BUT FRANCE did not recog- 
nize the new regime and the sur~ 
render of the Japanese was “taken” 
by Chinese Kuomintang troops and 
‘French administrators. Ho Chi 
Minh met with the French in March 
1946, ites row 
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R. ADENAUER is to have 


a new style Gestapo. West 

German security organs which 
are used as political ‘police, 
are to be unified and made 
more efficient, the West German 
Bundestag (Parliament) was told. 

The announcement was made by 
Dr. Gerhard Schroeder, a former | 
Nazi and exponent of Hitler racial 
theories, who is now Minister of 
Interior in Dr. Adenauer’s gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. Schroeder declared that the ss Sl 
time had come when the compe- Oe dE 

 titive and conflicting work of sev-| |@ > a 

eral bodies collecting “security” in- 
formation must be united. | 

The effect of unification will be’ 
that services which have already 
been used in West Germany to try 
to terrify not only Communists but 
also Social Democrats and Liber- 
als, will become more powerful 
than ever. Rs oF cx ft 

And they will be entirely under |# = G9 
the control of a man who was no |*3: 8" 
momentary wartime associate of | |< @ 


Adenauer's reply to the growing 
criticism’ in West Germany of. his 
secret political police methods. 

‘ 


himself on Dr. Reinhold Maier, 
former Prime Minister of -Baden- 


THE GOVERNMENT 6 state-| the Fre8 Democratic Party. 
ment was made on the second day . Dr. Maier was attacked because, 


eae R ay said Dr. Adenauer, he had “con- 
of a y debate. arising stg nections with the East.” Dr. Aden- 


auer, who was addressing his 
Christian Democratic Party, quot- 
ed information from his State Se- 
curity forces to prove the point. 


Security forces were being used 


to check up even on members of 


auer coalition caused widespread 
uneasiness. 


revival of the Ges 
In the two-da 
‘tion to Adenauer's police me 


yg i tk 4 


© 


chief speaker and vice-president of 
‘the Bundestag, acct the Aden- 
| auer Government of using this. po- 
lice material in election campaigns. 


> | é 


the Nazis but who joined the m ee 
long before the war. This is Dr. 


a He warned that the Federal Se- 


HIMMLER ‘curity offices had become, in prac- 


ide 


‘of an attack made by ‘Adenauer 


Wuerttemberg and @ member of 


. 


This admission that the State #2 
the political parties in the Aden- ee 


Dr. Maier later pointed out that a 
the State Security forces were a fae 
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aan? 
gain: 
tice, not only the investigators but |this so-called “Office for the Pros 
the. judges of whether people | tection of the Constitution,” is Dr 
| Manfred “Roeder former chief 


should be employed. | 
judge of the German Air Force. 


"ihe ohne = could easily | 

to isappearing, per-| Jn 1942 he tried and sentenced 

haps not behind the walls of con- 

centration camps, “but behind the pa neat the underground 
Frau Greta Kuckhoff, whose 


barbed wire of eee. he said. 
husband, a noted German writer, 


IT HAS been reported that one 
of the special agents employed by| was one of those executed then 
SE eR ec a i SI. a “4 | wrote in 1947: | 

“Roeder produced the death 


en 


le AP nnn” dl 


$f tegge: SYS | 
| “A little student girl, who had 
#24 | translated an illegal appeal for the 
sa man she loved, was sent to die tor 

it. 
ae et “Two young mothers, one of 
3 | , them scarcely 19 years old, were 
ee 7 allowed to live on atter their ‘hus- 
bands had been hanged in order 
fA ito give birth to their babies in 
#4 | prison. Then they were collected 
@ and driven, manacled, to the gal- 


lows.” 
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Dr. Adenauer announced last 
_week that his government would 
a criticism, also go ahead 
| with its scheme for a propaganda 
‘committe to control the press. 
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NCE more an international & 
discussion on atomic con- ts Br gy ee 
trol and inspection has taken Rewer. ee 3 2. 
place and once more the press, fms es 
radio and TV have suppressed [7 ee eae 
the news of this discussion. Se Re eS Ft eee 

The meeting took place in Lon- 
don from May 13 to June 22. The #. 
U.S., ‘USSR, Britain, France and § 
Canada, participated, comprising = 
a subcommittee of the, United Na- 2 
tions Disarmament Commission. - 

There were accounts in various 
papers but the actual record of 
this meeting, now available, shows 
that the reports in the big busi- 
ness papers had no relationship 
whatsoever to what took place. 

And what took place is not 
startling to anyone who has fol- 
lowed the actual record of the dif- 

“ferences between our government 
and the Soviet _Union on atomic 
- energy. But it is startling to the 
American public which has been 
deprived of this information in a 
most systematic way. 

* 


THE ACTUAL RECORD of 
the London meeting shows that 
the Soviet Union proposed two 
things: first that the powers apree| 


o Washington Would Have Shocked McCarthy : 


The following is part of a “The leader of the movement out the country. In America 
letter written to Robert Klon- in Scotland was a young Bar- also protest meetings ‘were 
| sky, Philadelphia Smith Act vic- __rister, Thomas Muir. Fraternal held. But the fear-ridden rul- 
- tim, and a member of the Abra- __ relations were developed with ing class. of Britain went ahead 
ham Lincoln Brigade, from Wil- the Jacobins and as a conse- with a whole series of purges 
liam. Gallacher, outstandmg quence the most ferocious and prosecutions. 
Communist leader in Great ‘smear campaign was carried “George Washington was 
Britain. on against Muir and his associ- deeply interested in the case of 
Paisley, Scotland. ates. While Muir was in Paris Thomas Muir. When in spite of 
“Dear Bob: | towards the end of 1798 a war- __ protests, .he was desnatched to 
rant was issued for his arrest. Botany Bay, Washington quietly 
When he returned to Scotland arranged for a sloop to be fitted 
he was loaded with chains and out in New York harbour. When 
taken to Edinburgh. all was ready, it sailed for Syd- 
“THERE WITH several ney. It put in at the harbour 
others, he was put on trial for _ there ostensibly for water. While 
conspiring. to overthrew the the Governor entertained the 
ent and convicted. officers on the sloop, a party of 
“The Judge, Lord Braxfield; sailors went in search of Muir, 


to a pledge never to use A or H production would be open to these 
bombs; second that the powers international inspectors, 

agree to ban the bombs under a} The record shows further that 
fool-proof system of control and | our overnment opposed both pro- 
inspection, directed by the UN, in! posals. Instead our representatives 
which inspection is permanent and | proposed a system based not on 


in which every phase of atomic! inspection but on _ international 
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ternational control agency shall ef- 
fect inspection on a ba- 
sis without the right to interfere 
in the internal affairs of states. The 
international contro] agency shall 
supervise the fulfillment by all 
states of obligations to reduce con- 
ventional armaments and armed 
forces. 

“D. In discharging its functions 
ownership of atomic resources.|the interantional control agency 
Our representatives also proposed shall supervise the activities of en- 
the Eisenhower plan for an inter-| terprises engaged in mmung, Pro- 
national atomic materials pool) cessing and using atomic matericls 
which allows the continued pro-|and atomic energy; collect end 
‘duction of A and H bombs and|summarize data on the mining, 
provides for no step in the direc-| production and use of atomic ma- 
tion of banning the bombs. terials and atomic energy; shall de- 

* ‘mand and verify the information 

THE PRECISE and detailed | Submitted by states regarding er- 
‘support by the Soviet Union of a Bsns: sel wo armed_ forces; make 
system of international inspection | recommendations to governments 
can be seen from the actual text! 2nd the Security Council on ques- 
‘of its proposal, as follows: tions related to the production, 
|. “A, International. control shall 8 and use of atomic age 
: : terpri atomic energy, as well as 
| econ ae ther Bn a a questions related to the reduction 
raw materials and the production of armaments and armed forces of 
of atomic materials and atomic en-| States. 


ergy, as well as over conventional * : 
armaments. | THE New York Times and 


“B. To effect measures of con-, other commercial papers said that 
‘trol over atomic enterprises as well, the Soviet Union was proposing 
‘as over conventional armaments,| atomic disarmament because it 
an international control agency); wanted to maintain its advantage 
shall - be established within the! in. conventional arms. However, 
framework of the Security Coun-, the record shows that the Soviet 
cil. The personnel of this agency representatives also proposed a 


shall be selected on an interna- one-third reduction of all conven- 
tional basis. tional arms and armed forces. Con- 


“C. The task of the international}tro] over this arms reduction would 
agency shall include inspection of|be international and under the 
enterprises mining atomic raw ma-)same system of UN sponsored in- 
terials and producing atomic ma-|spection as the ban of the A and 


terials and atomic energy; the in-'H bombs. 


What lf Burgoyne _— 
Was on Long Island? 


in Parliament last week, British Labor Party 
leader Clement Atilee strikingly used American revolutionary 
history to show the realities of Washington's seizure of Chinas 
island of Formosa and its backing of Chiang Kai-shek. We 
would add to Attlee’s remarks the sometimes forgotten 
fact that t action of. grabbing Formosa took place 
long before the Chinese started fighting in Korea! 

Here is what Attlee said: 


“At this t you have the intervention of the U.S.A. in 
Formosa, saad tha Cues regard as part of China. .,. . It is 


a 


that the 
oa.) tarts | 
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as a very friendly act. 
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For Candidate on State Ticket 


NEARLY 1,000,000 NEGROES live in New York State. More than 700,000 Negroes 
live in New York City. But despite the election last year of a Negro Borough President 
of Manhattan and the appointment of @ few Negroes to administration posts in the city 
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NOW A PEACEFUL GERMANY! 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE played a big part in 


2.50 


helping win the cease-fire at Geneva. The outcry of the 
people against the Eisenhower Administration’s plan to 
to send troops to Asia and keep the war going, was of 
major importance. 

In bringing this eight-year-old colonial. war to an 
end, we have helped end the last remaining conflict 
threatening the peace of the world. © 

This victory has opened the door to new. efforts to 
settle other colonial wars, such as those being waged 
against the peoples of Malaya, Kenya and Tunisia. More 
important, it gives us the chance to bring about a period 
of peaceful co-existence. 


| * > 

THIS MEANS, in the first place, to. block the efforts 
now being made to restore German militarism, and create 
a new Munich. Munich was a compact between Anglo- 
French and German-Italian imperialism to give the Nazi 
Generals a free hand in Europe. 

Certain Senators are now convincing themselves that 
they can achieve this second Munich. 

But neither through continued pressure for the Eu- 
ropean Army plan (EDC) nor through a grant of sham 
“sovereignty to the Nazi Generals can they turn back the 
clock to 1938. | 

Our current Municheers overlook the fact that Munich 
brought about the destruction of French independence and 
placed Britain in mortal peril. 

The Ruhr imperialists and the Nazi Generals have 
their own plans for world conquest, quite different from 
those of Wall Street. This fact seems to escape the Know- 
Jands, Nixons and Dulleses. After all, they dont have to 
worry over jobs lost from the loss of markets to Krupp & 
Company. 

' But American working men and women do have, to 
worry about this probability. Together with the German, 
French, British, Czech, Polish, Soviet and other European 
workers, we.have to worry about the effect of unleashing 
the murderers of Belsen and Dachau against the people of 
Europe and the world. 

Now we have a chance to remove this threat. If, in 
the spirit of the Geneva Conference, we insist on negotia- 
tions to settle the question of the unity and peacefulness of 
Germany, we can win another victory and add finis to the 


cold war itself. 


THE DEMOCRATS AND McCARTHY 


SENATOR FLANDERS of Vermont warned the GOP 
that if it follows the leadership of McCarthy it is sunk. 

For the country will know how to recognize the guilt 
of the party which helps McCarthy try to Hitlerize the 
U. S. A. 

But the Democrats in Washington can’t seem to grasp 
this yet, and they haven't been told in firm language that 
such is the case. 

For example, the three Demecrats on the McCarthy 
committee — Symington, tan and McClellan — who 


tangled with McCarthy during the recent hearings sud- 
denly were afraid to join with GOP Senator Potter to fire 


the sneaky ex-FBI Francis Carr. 

Potter was ready to defy McCarthy on this issue, but 
the Democrats began to waver and said this would “let 
McCarthy claim they oppose the investigation of Commu- 
nism.” 7 

Amazing how this McCarthy trick still has power to 
drug and paralyze his victims even when they start to fight 


back! re 


BUT THE COUNTRY, we are sure, wants the U.S. 
Senate to ‘pass the Flanders motion to censure McCarthy 
on July 30 when his motion comes up! 

‘Millions of voters want McCarthy forced to testify 
under oath on his spy rings, his weird financial deals with 
the corporations, and his defense of the Nazi murderers of 
helpless American GI prisoners! 


At the very least, they want the Democrats to lead 


the fight to censure McCarthy, the goon who has branded . 


‘them as responsible for “20 years of treason.” 
The voters, especially in the trade unions, are telling 


their. U. S. Senators they want McCarthy censured on July’ 


30,.as the .very first step, and they. are. telling Senator. 


A Géiuet; ‘andl supportitig’& Negto 


Flanders ‘they ‘approve ‘what’ he is doing, ' *t spss choc. 


|bucked t 


_| Negro voters. 
|many~ Hall — the Republican 


fextent of discrimination in 


and state governments, New York 
Negro citizens are no better repre- 
sented in many phases of political 
life than the one million Mississippi 
Negroes. 

A current series in the New York 
Amsterdam News points up the 
lily-white areas of New York poli- 
tics and documents the demands 
for Negro representation. 

The lily-white courts of New 
York represent the most glaring: 
offense against political democ- 
racy in the state and city. There 
is not one Negro State Supreme 
Court judge among the 116 on 
that court’s bench. But worse still 
is the fact that 36 of these judges, 
according to the Official New York 
City Directory, come from the 
First Judicial District, comprising 
New York and Bronx Counties. In 
New York County one in every 
five voters is a Negro. 

* 


IT TOOK 165 YEARS for a 


JUDGE FLAGG 


Negro to win a seat in the State 
Senate, Julius Archibald breaking 
through the color bar in 1952 as 
an insurgent. And back in 1948, 
due mainly to a campaign led by 
the American Labor Party, Francis 
E. Rivers, a Republican became 
the first Negro City Court Judge. 
Ten years later the Brooklyn Ne- 


about n. 
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Of Honesty and Brainstorms 


A DISTRICT LEADER 
who faces a rough primary 
fight against a young and 
popular challenger became 
so worried last week that he 


summoned his aides to an emer- 
gency session at the clubhouse. 

ou've gotta come up with a 
brainstorm,” he pleaded. “This 
guy is making things really 
tough.” # 

The strategists for a long 
time tried to figure out a ‘pat- 
tern for victory. Suddenly, one 
of the men snapped his fingers. 
Face beaming, he souted: “I 
got it, a slogan, a sure-fire slo- 
gan. | 
And so the word in the dis- 
trict now is that the leader will 
campaign on the motto: “Hon- 
esty is no substitute for Expe- 
rience. 

* 

THE REPORT that City Ad- 
ministrator Luther Gulick was 
studying a new payroll tax plan 
for the 1955-56 city budget 
brought CIO Jeaders hurrying 
to City Hall last week. The 
mayor, following a pattern that 
is .worrying trade union officials 
more and more, said he wasn’t 
committed to. such a wage-cut- 
ting program but he wouldn't 
> commit himself against it either. 
In the meantime, Gulick, who 
authored the phony Mayor's 
Management Survey policy un- 
der Impellitteri, is using AFL 
leaders to bolster his support of 
such a tax. Some Federation | 
officials contend that a one- 
quarter of one percent slice of 
weekly salaries is easier to take 
than the “nuisarce” levies. But 
CIO leaders are adamantly op- 
posing any impost that cuts — 
into the workers’ inadequate 
take-home as oe : 


TAMMANY CLUBHOUSE 
workers have one-track minds. 
When the name of Vincent Fer- 
rari, nephew of East Harlem 
Tammany leader Frank Rosetti, 


was mentioned as a likely suc- 
cessor to Assemblyman Louis 
Ciofli who was appointed Man- 
hattan Boro Works Commission- 
er last. week, someone said he 
thought this smacked of “nepo- 
tism.” Replied the Rosetti aide: 
“Nepotism? What district does 


he come from?” 
* 


DEVELOPMENTS in Brook- 
lyn’s 11th Senatorial District, 
embracing Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
reflect how intense is the prés- 
sure for proper political rep- 
resentation in this second largest 
Negro community in the city, 
Bert Baker, Negro leader of the . 
newly-reapportioned -6th A. D., 
broke with die-hard machine 
policy and backed O. D. Wil- 
liams, Negro attorney, for the 
state senate. In doing so, he 
split with two of the other dis- 
trict leaders, one of whom, Wal- 
ter Cooke, is the Democratic 
nominee for the post. 


* 


DEMOCRATS are planning 
to make big use of disgusting 
anti-Negro illustration on an off- 
cial state pamphlet to expose 
Gov. Dewey's phoney “civil 
rights” and “anti-discrimination” 
campaign. lures. The governor 
has been drawing up an election 
blueprint designed to woo Ne- 
gro votes but his Department of 
Mental Hygiene all but ruined 
his smug plans. The agency dis- 
tributed a pamphlet “Ear of the 
Beholder” depicting on its cover 
an African “native”—the kind of 
filthy stereotypes associated with - 
Ku Klux Klan literature. Vir- 
ginia Gardner's story in last 
Thursday’s Daily Worker was 
the first metropolitan expose of 
this anti-Nagro a | 


A CITY HALL cop came mto 
the press room the other day-and 
asked “How do you spell Syng- 
man Rhee?” (He's coming to 
New York early August.) Spell- 
ed out newsman: “W-A-R.” 


gro mri ose Lewis S. Flagg, 
e Democratic machine 

with a mass movement and be- 
came Brooklyn’s first Municipal, 
Cour Judge. As a guage of re 
this 
court, there is not a Negro among 
the. 18 judges who sit on the court's 
bench in Manhattan, alone. | 
There is a growing insistence 
among the Negro voters of New 
York City that the invisible color 
bars be removed. from many of 
the: public offices in the state. 
There is an impatience with the 
fact that there is only one Negro 
state senator out of 50; that there 
is one Negro congressman (Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell, of Harlem) 
out of 43 from the state; that no 
Negro has ever been named for 


a state-wide elective post. 
* 


THE AMERICAN LABOR 
PARTY has pioneered in sag 5 
this shortcoming in New Yor 
politics an electoral issue. It was 
due to this pioneering that there 
is a Negro City Court Judge and 
a state senator from.. Manhattan. 
The movement, although sparked 
by the ALP, in -fact, embraces 
members of all parties among the 
this year Tam-| 


high. command will feel the geet 
est pressures for naming egro 
a eee fe sas < T 
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‘120 percent 


MEDDLING BY 


TOKYO.-— Colonel Fred C. 
Stevers, field commander at the 
U. §S. Air Force base at Yokata, 
was accused of intervening 
in Japanese union affairs, in 
charges leveled by the Security’ 
Forces Workers Union, 120,000- 
member strong union, which rep- 
resent the Japanese employes at 


The matter was aired following 
the reélection of Minoru Takano 
as general secretary of the General 
Council of Japanese Trade Unions, 
at the close of a five-day conven-, 


candidate from 


These campaigns will more than 
likely become levers for im- 
proving the quality and quantity 
a 
York City posts. There aré at pre- 
sent only a dozen or so Negroes 
in what are~-ealled “key” posts, 


state senatorial 
Brooklyn. 


share of the 
b 


tbe Gi 


ments to New/ga 


jin 


U. S. ARMY | 


IN JAPAN UNIONS CHARGED 


tion of the 3,000,000-member la- 
bor body. 
Takano, 


strong advocate of 

ace, a critic of U. S. imperialist 
Ricsiolien over Japan and spokes- 
man for closer ties with the USSR 


and People’s China, 
Karou Ota, backed by left Socialist 
Party forces. The vote was 140 to . 
107. 

A leaflet circulated by Stevens-: 
warned the workers that union 
members who supported a leader 
who was openly “pro-Communist” - 
could be considered bad security 
risks at American military installa- . 
tions. 

The workers were told also in 
the grr a the a in = 
tion to do away with 
workers’ jobs by withdrawing bs. 

rrison forces from Japan. } 

Takano charged he was libeled . 
by the ‘leaflet and asked the - 
colonel to correct his “recent ° 
iting looking. toward oni: 

towa tl- 

the labor: dispute were to be > 
eduled next week between © 


poonria: «oe Ae Fone 


cd 


defeated. 
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From Debs to Dennis 


By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
HEN we lauached the 


Workers’ Defense Union 


in December 1918, we set forth 
our purposes very specifically. 
We knew otherwise we might 
not be able to hold together. 
We planned to’ work for the 
release of all industrial and politi- 
cal prisoners convicted during the 
war and also for all unjustly im- 
prisoned prior to the war for -rea- 
sons due to their participation in 
the labor movement. This covered 
Mooney and Billings, Ford and 
Suhr, Rangel and Cline, and sim- 
ilar older labor “cases. Thus we 
gave amnesty a wide meaning, to 
cover both federal and state cases. 
Secondly, we planned to cooper- 
ate in the defense of political and 
labor defendants under indictment 
or appeal and to defend such as 
might be prosecuted in the future. 
We pledged to agitate against the 


! 


work for the establishment of a 
recognized status for “political 
prisoners,” such as was accorded 
to their counterparts in European 
countries. ; 

We demarded finally that. “the 
U. S. Government respect the’ 
rights of free press, free speech 
and free assemblage, as supposed 
to be guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the U. S. A.” | 

The means we set forth included 
news publicity to papers, .mags 
meetings, visits to unions, leaflets, 
raising of defense funds and bail, 
and organization looking-towards 
a permanent national workers’ de- 
fense council. This was realized 
in 1925 with the organization of 
the International Labor Defense, 
which did splendid work through- 


jout the balance of the 20's and 


throughout the 30’s. v 


activities all extraneous subjects 
not directly connected with our 
immediate objects, because of the 
widely divergent views on political 
and economic subjects of our dele- 
gate body.. 

This went a long way to ce- 
egy our ranks because every- 
body from extreme Anarchist on 
the left to conservative trade union- 
ists on the right, felt strongly about 
the. injustice of wartime prosecu- 
tions of fellow-Americans and was. 
willing to fight for their release. 
The imprisoned ones, of whatever 
persuasion, were a band of unity. 
It wasn’t always easy to keep all 
other issues, .but we did succeed ' 
in those turbulent times to a re-. 
markable degree in all pulling to- 


Touch He 


By JOSEPH KLEIN 


OUR hand felt so nice 
- when at the last mément 
you placed it against the glass 
for me to feel, and it was as if 
I truly ‘touched it, or so. it 


felt.” ‘ 

So wrote scientist Morton So- 
bell to his wife, Helen, after their 
recent brief visit in Alcatraz. He 
could not really touch her hand, 
because on “The Rock” a prisoner 
can see his‘ loved one only 


gether for a common purpose... 
* 


ONE OF OUR first undertak- 
ings was to publicize the facts of 


We suggested tentatively in our 
statement of purposes that if all 


else should fail, the desirability of 


policy of deportation for political'a general strike of protest be con- 


opinions. 


sidered. However, we decided to 


One of our main tasks was to exclude from our deliberations and 
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jilies and what they are allowed 


protest work assignments that were 


ichapel. without guards, to hold a 


each case, as well as who the pris- 
|oners were, and their past services 
in the cause of labor. We organ- 
ized outside correspondents with 
the prisoners, in fact several happy 
marriages culminated this activity. 

We had local lawyers in cities 
near the prisons who visited the 
prisoners regularly and kept tabs 


through a thick, small r 
ass. He can hear the voice of 
is loved one only through a 

prison telephone. 

Sobell, who was sentenced to 
30 years in the Rosenberg trial 
and is being held in Alcatraz be- 
cause he refuses to make a false 
spy confesion, also wrote: 

“You looked adorable in your 
black and white outfit and the 


on how they were treated. Through 
these channels we soon became 
very familiar with the conditions 
inside the gray forbidding walls 
of federal penitentiaries. 

In some ways, strange as it may 
seem, there was more recognition 
of the existence of “political pris- 
oner’ than in the 1920's than there’ 
is now, over 30 years later. 

For one thing, the prison war- 
dens were. not all in slavish fear 
of attacks by the then unheard of 
“columnists” — the Walter Win-) 
cheHs and Westbrook Peglers, for, 
“coddling” the politicals. Present- 
day political prisoners, prisoners 
(who are accused, not of criminal, 
acts, but of teaching and advocat- 
ing” ideas) are denied rights of 
privileges extended to all the ordi- 
nary prisoners, let alone rights ac- 


ades ago. A. comparison of the 
1920's and the 1950's is ‘truly an 
astonishing one. 


IN THOSE FAR-OFF days the 


to many people outside. I have a 


corded to politicals over three dec-| 


prisoners were allowed to write] 


other aspects of your dress are 


HELEN SOBELL 


stack of letters from the prisoners 
of that time. I was allowed to 
reply officially as organizer of the 
Workers’ Defense Union and to) 
do many chores for them. We pub-' 
lished their letters, including poems 
and literary products. Today the 
imprisoned Communist leaders are 
restricted to correspondence with 
their families only. | 

All others were screened out by, 
the Department of Justice. Even} 
the subject matter to and from. 
their families is severely censored. 
and these prisoners are threatened 
with punishment if any part of their | 
letters are published or read out 


tin. public. 


In the 20’s an organization like| 
ours was allowed to send the pris- 
oners money, books, Christmas 
presents_and other articles, such as | 
games, a small loom for. hand 
weaving and musical instruments. 
At Christmas we sent large pack- 
ages, with underwear,’ sweaters, 
nuts, candy, etc. Today na relief | 
committee is allowed direct con-| 
tact with the Communist political 


' 


All Pealings are limited to fam- 


to do is much more circumscribed. 
‘Lawyers are allowed to visit them 
only if litigation is pending. In the 
20's, through the regular visits of 


special diets for some, to fight to 
remove others from “the hole”; to 


unsuitable for the age and physical 
condition of the ‘prisoner and to 
some extent to alleviate bad prison 


conditions. 
The I. W. W.’s. at Leavenworth 


| wide activity in beha 
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Petition Bennett 
Petitions urging James V. 
Bennett, director of . prisons, to 
remove Morton Sobell from Al- 
catraz are available at the Na- 
tional Committee to’ Secure Jus- 
tice “for Morton Sobell in the 


Rosenberg Case, 
Ave., New York. LO 4-9585. ie 
i 


news of people working to free 
him. 
“His eyes were bright and eager. 


usual on his face was wiped awa2y 
| for the moment. ‘It is goed ‘to 
‘laugh, he said. And we laughed 
together in the darkness of Al- 
catraz.” 

She explained how much she 
and Mort would have liked to 


; talk just about personal things, 


such as their children, in the three 

| hours they had together. They did 
talk about their family, about the 
things they once shared. 

“But when time is so short, 
when every second counts,” Mrs. 
Sobell said, “we_had to devote 
much of our visit to discussing 
legal plans in the case. It is so 
seldom that Mort and I get a 
chance to confer.” 

Mrs. Sobell asked her husband 
if t!:ere nad been any relaxation on 
restrictions. of the material he is 
permitted to read. There has not 
been. Sobell- is allowed to read the 
U. S. News and World Report, the 
American Mercury, movie maga-¢ 
zines and Time magazine. He can- 
noi sce any newspapers. 

“Mort is continuing to work at 
maintenance of electrical equip- 


ment. In the evenings, he man- © 


ages to work on mathematical 
problems and attempt to. persue 
some kind of scientific study.” 

* 


LEARNING _sthat 


execution of the Rosenbergs 
mieant so much to Sobell. Enheart- 
ened that more and more peonle 
realized the importance of lis 


also imprinted in my eye, my 
love. There was a_ wistfulness 
about you, a combination of tired- 
ness and loving tenderness. This 
too will remain with us, as well 
as your words, dear dear Helen.” 

What do young parents talk 
about when they visit Alcatraz? 


Wict does a man say to his wife 


in their brief, untrequent visits? | 


It’s been nearly two years since 
Morton Sobell has been imprison- 
ed on “The Rock” and since he 
has seen his two: children, who are 
not allowed even the luxury of 
seeing their father through a glass 


anel, 
a *. 

HELEN SOBELL, tired after 
her long cross-country journey but 
encouraged at seeing the nation- 
of her hus- 
band, told of her visit on return- 
ing to New York. 

“I saw Mort twice,” she said. 
“Each of our visits lasted an hour 


and a half. I brought him good 


case to America, he told his wite, 
‘as he had written before in his 
letters: 

| “Give my warmest personal re- 


gards to all of my friends, Tell - 


i'them there must come a_ time 
when liars and informers will no 


‘longer be able to sell their fellow. 


men for 30 pieces of silver. 
“Tell them that there will come 

a time when the world will look 

back in horror to know that it 


| permitted the existence of a place 


‘like Alcatraz. It people are- sick, 
‘ways must be found to cure them. 
If there are people who have com- 


to rehabilitate them. Man has no 
‘mandate to destroy his fellow man 
_by—Alcatraz or any other method. 
| The existence of a place like Al- 


catraz enables it to be used as a _ 


coercive measure.. Other innocent 


‘ing here as much as they were 


| threatened by my illegal arrest ° 


and trial.” 


mary dangerous criminals, There 
was some recognition of their need 
for a mental life. 


DURING THE HARDING Ad- 
ministration when Attorney Gen- 


leral Dougherty desired to interro- 


gate Eugene V. Debs he sent for 
him to be brought to Washington. 
Debs refused to travel under guard 
and he was allowed to come up 
from Atlanta by himself and re- 
turn to the prison in the same 
manner, Rumor had it that he had 
a long talk with the President. 


were. allowed to. assemble ‘in the 
meeting in conference with law-| 


conditions were good in the 
20’s—far from it. I mean there was 


political acceptance, at least, 


and others. I do not mean} 


Today's Bigg prisoners are 

chained like animals. in transit. 
Many prominent people, includ- 
ing Samuel Gom c t of 
the American F 
were allowed to see Debs. A So- 
cialist Party convention commit- 
: ste notify “him 


le 
‘aay, bet 9 his nomination 8 


eration of Labor, 


their. pandiry 
7 . 


date for President in 1920, and he 
was allowed to give out an accept- 
ance statement in the press. Si- 
lenced in prison, he received 920,- 
000 votes. I was allowed to see 
a whole group of I. W. W. pris- 
oners with a 


We were seeking some informa- 
tion that we hoped would be help- 
ful to Sacco and Vanzetti. The 
second day I was permitted to see 


organizer for the Workers’ Defense 


country, Today only members. of 
families are allo as visitors. 

I was able to consult with Eu- 

ene: Dennis in 1952 on legal de- 

problems onl 

from a federal judge. It created 

a’sensation in the (prison 


1050 Sixth - 


| ‘meetings ~ 
were held throughout the coun-— 
try on the first anniversary of the 


mitted crimes, ways must be found - 


| people are threatened by my be- | 


wyer in the War- . 
den’s office at Leavenworth Prison, | 


Vincent St. John alone in the of- ° 
fice. Ella Reeve Bloor, as field 


Union, visited prisons all over the 


on an order | 


pit was. 


sqjout pf, the, ordinary, $9 4¥9.5} 1; a] 


The strained look that was so. 
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_' By Jon Knickerbocker, Jr. 


In Little Old 


EARS of intense research 
at the New York Pub- 
lic Library (one of the cooler 
spots in town) have allowed 
me to compile a number of 
curious anecdotes about the 
early history of New York. They 
were not used, no doubt for 
what seemed to him good rea- 
sons—by my illustrious predeces- 
sor, Mr. Washington Irving, in 
his Knickerbocker History of 
New York, but I feel the time 
has come to make a few of them 
public. 

In view of the season, I have 
chosen several bearing upon our 
unusual New York weather. Be- 
fore proceeding, I must be al- 
lowed to say a few words on 
this subject. I know others will 
claim that there are © much 
warmer places in this world (to 
say nothing of the next) than 
New York in the summer. How- 
ever, as a born and bred native 
I must respectfully draw atten- 
tion to the claims of my city: 
the peculiar combination of Got- 
ham heat and humidity. Only 
one who has summered here 
year in and year out for at least 
a decade has any right to dis- 
pute these claims. 

* 


BUT NOW TO OUR HIS- 
TORIES: 

1626. I have stumbled upon 
a most curious manuscript bear- 
ing upon the earliest history of 
Manhattan Island. It is the rec- 
ord of a conversation between 
two Indian braves, overheard 
and written down by one of 
Peter Minuit’s men at the time 
of the sale of the island (the 
translation is rough): 

First brave: You mean to say 
they actually gave you $24 


worth of stuff for this hotbox? 


Second brave: I could hardly 
believe it myself. And you 
should have seen-the way they 
were dressed! Right up to the 
neck, and with hats, yet, in this 
weather. 

First brave: I thought we 
were going pay them to take it. 

Second brave: We were. Af- 
ter all, it is impossible in sum- 
mer, and no one with any sense 
would live i But before we 

give them anything they 
gtarted handing us 0 - and 


such junk. So we sly the stuff, 


though it was. hard to keep a 
straight face... 

Second. brave: | This talk is 
making me hot. Lets paddle out 
to Coney Island and cool off. 


S90 ede ** @# @ @ At @ 8 Bevomrte-a@ *.#* : 


van Ondergroond dug his fa- 


mous Hoolindergrund, or hole- 
in-the-ground. It seems the sum- 
mer weather was just too much 
for him, so he decided to dig 
himself a nice deep cool hole 
near what is now Grant’s Tomb 
and move down into it bag and 
baggage. This made him Amer- 
icas first. spielunker. Spielunk- 
ers, of course, are the opposite 
of mountain climbers. They 
climb as deep as they can into 


crevices in the earth. Every 


once in a while you read about 
one who gets stuck down there 
and has to be hauled up by a 
wrecking crew. 

But not our Terborch. He re- 
fused to ever come up despite 
pleas of his family and orders 
of the city fathers. While down 
there he conceived of a marvel- 
ous idea, which he embodied in 
a manuscript, which was haul- 
ed up and preserved in the city 
archives. Let me quote it: “How 
wonderful it would be, if all 
New York were honeycombed 
with underground tunnels, so 
that in the summer people could 
be drawn from one place to an- 
other far from the sun’s rays in 
cool, neat, clean, well lit pas- 
sages or coolways as I would 
call them.” Terborch’s mind was 
aftected by his prolonged stay 
in the ground. 

* 

1675. IN THIS year occured 
the first recorded labor disturb- 
ance in city history. It seems a 
wealthy landowner, Jan van 
Overbearing, decided to set up 
a barrel factory on his cow-pas- 
ture (located on a spot now call- 
ed Times Square, I believe). He 
got together a group of fine 
young apprentices, and things 
went along swimmingly until 


New York 


The Second Brave Said: “I et’s Paddle Off to "Coats Island and Cool Off. But what is this?” 


July rolled around. One particu- 
larly hot day, however, his ap- 
prentices announced that they 
were yoing to “strikken,” that 
is, they would just stop working 


until he put up a building with 
a roof for them to work in, and 
a supply of ice inside to cool it. 
A patroon of the old school, he 
decided to teach the knaves a 
lesson they wouldn't forget. He 
marched back to his house, 
about a mile away, put on his 
suit of armor, got out his spear 
and his pistol and started march- 
ing back towards the cow-pas- 
ture. True, armor was a little 
old fashioned by then, but it 
was a formidable-looking suit, 
and besides he had the advan- 
tage in weapons: When his ap- 
prentices saw him bearing down 
on them they got a little wor- 
ried. At about a hundred yards 
he lowered his visor, tilted his 
lance, cocked his pistol and 
stalked grimly forward until, at 
about 10 years’s distance— he 
suddenly dropped to the ground 
and started writhing desperate- 
ly. He had been sweating pro- 
fusely inside that heavy armor 
all the time he was walking, 
and when he closed the visor he 
made his fatal mistake. The li- 
quid rose to his mouth and nose, 
with no outlet. He was drown- 
ing in. his own armor! It was a 
very hot day. 

After his men had disarmed 
him, rolled the salt water out 
of him over one of his barrels 


(they were good barrels, it - 


pears) he felt a little better, an 


was up to negotiating a con- 
tract. 


I hope the public has found 
these hot-weather anecdotes re- 


freshing. 
doubt, but truth can stand such 


scoffing. 


I know some will 


\ 


— 


‘IDEAS THEY 


AN EDITION of the book 
“Ideas They Cannot Jail,” 
Eugene Dennis, general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party 
now in federal jail in Atlanta 
as a Smith Act victim, has been 


published in Czechoslovakia. 
Coming at this time the book 
is not on 
nee it is _ a = 
esty Campai or a 
political prisoners in in thé land 


CANNOT JAIL? 


only an important decu- 


mation to the jury at the trial of 
the eleven Communist leaders 
in October, 1949. 

The writings are not only liv- 
ing history, but a forecast -of 
events to come. It was ‘seven 
years ago, in a court statenient 
in July, 1947, that Dennis fo- 


cussed the spotlight on the role 
of investigating committees. 


“The time has. come” he said, 


: “when not I lone but millions m, 


The workman ie pb 


mre ripen vgn 


i «1649: Im this'-year Terborehi;; + 


IT WOULD be hard to ex- 
aggerste the impact of television 
on the children, according to 
Mr. R. H. W tof, chairman of 
the National Citizens Commit- 
tee for Educational Television in 
a recent issue of the Saturday 
Review. He remarks that one 
prominent educator expressed 
the opinion recently that among 
those environmental factors 
which mold the minds and emo- 


tions of youngsters television. . 


should be rated in influence sec- 
ond ‘only to their. parents and 
ahead of church and school. 


A survey in Cincinnati show- 


ed that twelve and thirteen-year- 
olds were watching television 
thirty hours per ao and were 
spending twenty-five hours in 
the classroom. And isn’t it pos- 
sible, he asks, that more atten- 
tion per hour is concentrated on 
some television-sets than on some 


teachers? - 


STARTING on Christmas Day 
1952 a committee of mothers in 
the suburb of Wilmette on Chi- 
cage’s North Shore wached every 
children’s program on commer- 
cial television for a solid week. 


They reported seventy-seven 


murders, fifty shootings, thirty 
gunfights seven kidnapings, fifty- 
nine fist-fights, two knifings, 
twenty-two  sluggings, _‘three 
murders by poison darts, a man 
hit over the head with a shovel, 
a man killed by a train, an at- 
tempted lynching, a man clawed 
by a tiger, a suicide, a girl lock- 
ed in a vault, a boy beaten by 
his uncle, a man thrown over a 
cliff, three men locked in a safe, 


and a man higan up an am- ° 
munition dump. 

The children seem to take all 
of this very ne 


THE CHAIRMAN, who is 
careful to register optimism. 
about the work of his committee 
and some of the achievements of 
the relatively small number of 


ff Ga 
f' \ 


| 


educational TV stations, how- 
ever, does make this observation 
on the current scene: 

“If anyone with the wisdom 
of Plato would observe how we 
are now amusing our children 
(television is now their principal 
form of. amusement) he would 
have to conclude that the final 
_ aim of our lives is to become 
“smart consumers of the right 
brands of merchandise and to 
acquire excellence in the arts of 
brutality and frivolity.” 

A civilization, it has been stat- 
ed, can well be characterized 
by what it does to and for its 
children. 


_ 


Current Films 


The Warner Bros. fim “Them” 
which fifty million Americans 
will probably see before the sum- 
mer is over, is a well-directed 
and suspense-laden thriller about 
a colony of desert ants who are 
changed into-man-eating mons- 
ter$ as a result of the lingering 
radiation from the first atomic ex- 
plosion in New -Mexico eight 


_ years ago. 


The killer ants are 15 feet long 


and have claws that can tear a 
human being into small pieces as 
though he were made of nothing 
more substantial. than’ straw. 
They are winged creatures bless- 
ed with a built-in radar-like an- 
tennae which enables them to 
communicate with each other in 
eerie, high-pitched ant gibberish. 
In addition to their cannibalism 


the over-sized ants have an enor- 


mous appetite for sugar and are 
so powerful they can smash their’ 
way through concrete, ~ 


Prof. Edmund Gwenn, a delight- 
ful old entomologist connected 
with the Department of Agri- 
culture to investigate the phe-. 
nomena. His charming and 
strong-willed daughter (JoanWel- 
don) ‘who is also a_ practising 
agriculturist goes along. as his 
assistant. These two, after a 
period of frantic searching for 
clues in the desert stumble upon 
the horrible truth. The safety 
and security of the country is 
threatened by the Formica Pre- 
posterosa (not to be confused 
with far more deadlier 
species Formica Preposterosa 
McCarthyism). | 


STRICTLY speaking 15-foot 
ants are a physiological impossi- 
bility since the breathing system 
of insects breaks down if their 
smallest diameter exceeds one 
inch, 

The movie,. it goes a 
saying, does violence to-the emo- 
tions as well as to science and is 
not recommended for the ve 
young or the easily x dle! 
There are other things -wron 
with it (or should I say “Them 
too—the absent-minded _ profes- 
sor stereotype for instance. De- 
spite .all this, the film manages 
to be absorbing in a’way that the 
average comic-s spine- 
ler is. not. Apart vio og 

- nical excellence:and its feadaae 
the film manages to get across a 

- couple of sane ideas about the. 

-horrors of atomic warfare, - 
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Tinsley Says 
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FACE SHAVING DEVICE 


CHARLES S, Campbell, one 
of the top executives of the J. 
B. Williams Shaving Cream 
Company, proudly signed a 
shaving cream advertisement 
that dealt wi*h Socialism, capital- 
‘ism, the American dream, inter- 
national friendship, the Sears 
Roebuck catalog, and the H- 
bomb. 

The ad, however, was a nice 
ad. In a strange and rather un- 
reasonable way it made sense. 
Mr. Campbell repeated the old 
saw about the Soviet Union and 
its fear of the Sears Roebuck 
catalog. Then he added, almost 
wistfully, “I like to think that 
maybe Williams Shaving Cream 
worries them a bit too.” 

Well, that’s possible. It’s pos- 
sible that Williams Shaving 
Cream, or plain ordinary shav- 
ing cream, and TV sets, and 
shoes, and electric razors, and all 
the consumer items which would 
make life richer for the Soviet 
citizen, are a matter of concern 
to the Soviet government. Did 
I say “possible?” More than 
that. It’s a matter of public rec- 
ord that the Soviet government 
is concentrating on increasing 
consumer goods. 

* 


I THINK, however, that Mr. 
Campbell is not aware of what 
his ad implies. It implies peace- 


ful coexistence and peaceful 
competition—and I’m sure Mr. 
Campbell will agree that a good 


capitalist shouldn’t be afraid of ' 


competition. (Or is he?) 

I'm sure that both the Ameri- 
can and Russian people would 
heave a fat sigh of relief if we 
could all scrap the A-bombs and 
H-bombs and whatever new 
bombs are in the making, and 
begin a 
war based on the relative merits 
of shaving cream. If it should 
turn out that Williams Shaving 
Cream is better and more effi- 
cient than the Soviet product, I 
say more power to the J. B. 
Williams Company. 

* 


MR. CAMPBELL, however, 
must understand one thing. In 
his ad he boasts that the Wil- 
liams Company manufactures in 
27 countries. Let us remember 
that the shaving cream competi- 
tion is not a battle for manufac- 
turing “rights” in foreign coun- 
tries. It is only an effort to de- 
termine whether Socialism or 
capitalism offers a quicker, 
smoother shave. 

As my part in helping to 
launch the competition, I hereby 
offer my tube of brushless to 
the government without compen- 
sation: 


hot-water-and-lather- 


Adventures With 
The Finest Books 


IT IS always a quiet advyen- 
ture to walk into the Workers 
Bookstore at 35 East 12th St. 
The eye is ravished by shelves 
full ‘of books that constitute, 
doubtless, a selection of man’s 
culture that is unexcelled any- 
where in this country. We walk- 
ed in yesterday and Rose Baron, 
whose life is books, told us grate- 
fully that the notice the Worker 
ran a few days back instantly 
brought letters of inquiry from 
many parts of the country. 

She showed us the four let- 
ters that had arrived that morn- 
ing: you may be interested in 
the titles of the books the writ- 
ers requested and what states 
the writers represent. One, from 
St. Louis, wanted The Seventh 
Cross, by Anna Seghers, a mas- 
terpiece of Germany under the 
terror of Hitler; and also A No- 
bleman’s Nest, by Turgenev. 


* 


IT WAS interesting, too, to 
find'in the next letter—from Chi- 
cago—that this reader also asked 
for Turgenev, his Fathers and 
Sens, one of the great novels of 
all time. The Chicago corre- 
spondent, in addition, wanted 
Tales from Seven Ghettoes, by 
the late Egon Erwin Kisch, of 
Prague, who was, in our opin- 
ion, the most gifted reporter of 


the -century. 
From Neapolis, Ohio, came a 


request for Mao Tse Tung’s first 
> of his selected works, 
otten out by Internationa] Pub- 
ishers; the man wanted to know 
when the other four volumes 
would be printed. We took down 
the office copy of the World 
Almanac to look up the popu- 
lation of Neapolis, a town we 
never heard of, but it did not 
list the size. The Almanac gave 
the names of the county seats 
of Ohio's 88 counties, but Ne- 
apolis is not among them. 

Then, oddly enough, Ohio 
registered ayain: the secretary 
of a CIO local in Mansfield 
wrote the Bookstore for the ti- 
tles of all the books being sold 
at the bargain rate that was 
recently announced of 59 cents. 

x 

WHILE we were leafing 
through the new books a young 
intense man came in and asked 
for a biography of Van Gogh; 
a middle-aged woman entered 
and asked for Harry K. Wells’ 
Pragmatism which, incidentally, 
Rose Baron said, has been one 
of the best sellers. 

Other books, in this season 
when many are packing their 
vacation suitcases with reading 
matter, include Laureates of Im- 
perialism, by Herbert Aptheker, 
Eyewitness in Indochina, by 
Joseph Starobin, Stefan Heym’s 
Galibecoash: Dr. Joseph 
Fuerst's “Neurotic,” Luming’s 


‘ 


So We Had Us 
Wonderful Time 


® 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY 


* 


The swimming pier on Lake Ellis is ringed by hills. There 


clear waters of this natural lake. 


Cs are supposed to 
offer a glorious rest in 


completely relaxing atmos- 
phere—no stress or strains— 
good food, all sports, danc- 


ing, shows, companionship. This 
paper sent a reporter to the out- 
standing interracial camp of this 
area. Camp Unity. The question 
in the reporter's mind was, does 
this camp measure up-to the 
formula? 

Well, the reporter spent four 
days looking around (and enjoy- 
ing himself—he brought his fam- 
ily too.) His first problem ypon 
arrival was how to handle his 


_ seven year old girl. Would she 


have to tag around, interrupt 
him with “Daddy I'm tired, 
Daddy, I don’t feel good.” 


So the first strategic move was 
the Day Camp for 4'to 11 year 
olds. The manager, Morris Saltz, 
has the magic touch: a secluded 
area near the cabins where the 
children’s’ parents stay. Over- 
size sand boxes, a kind of climb- 
ing platform over the box, boats 
on dry land where stories are 
told. It turned out she tagged u 
with the day camp kids—played, 
ate, swam, little boat rides. She 
even got in on the older group 
which played “kick base-ball’— 
and went to the nearby farm to 


be shown the animals. Daddy 


22-STORY SKYSCRAPER GETS 
WALLS IN RECORD 10 HOURS 


NEW YORK (FP).—An all- 
time record was set June 21 by 
40 AFL workers who put alu- 
minum walls on the two street- 


‘front sides of a 22-story Park 


Avenue skyscraper here in less 
than 10 hours. 


Previous record for aluminum- 
panel wall jobs was six and a 
half working days on another 
Park Avenue office building last 
summer. It was estimated it 
would have taken at least two 
months for a masonry job. 


“War Economy and Crisis” and 
Langston Hughes “Simple Takes 
a Wife.” | 
A wide and varied selection, 
is it not, and it probably indi- 
cates the nature of the diverse 
book-lovers who come to the 
Workers Bookstore, knowing 
they will find many books here 
that they would find impossible 
to get elsewhere. J. N. 


workers, 


—_—- 


The. stunt brought front-page 
publicity to the Tishman Realty 
& Construction Co., owner and 
builder of the $7,000,000 office 
building, and -the General 
Bronze Corp., which fabricated 
and _ installed the aluminum 
panels. 

General Bronze has a con- 
tract with Local 580, Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge 
Structural & Ornamental Iron- 
which 
work force, consisting of four 
5-men crews with 20 helpers. 
A Genefal Bronze spokesman 
said the men were guaranteed 
pay for seven hours straight 
time at $3.40 an hour and seven 
hours of overtime at double pay. 
He said they would be paid 
$71.40 for the days work. 

The workers started at 6:02 


a.m. and by 4 p.m. the last of 
676 panels was bolted into 


place. 


supplied _ the 
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crystale 


and Mom were: liberated. 


THOUGH AROUND 50, this 
reporters baseball days are not 
ended. Certainly my 15 year 
old boy qualifies for the national 
sport and didn’t miss a single 
soft ball game. Tennis, (wonder- 
ful courts) hand-ball, volley ball, 
all available—I guess they have 
everything but golf. 

Down by the lake the new 
casino is close to completion. 
It has the modern touch—all 

lass front, saw-tooth walls, big 
ance floor—a grand opening is 
in prospect shortly. Comes the 
dance after the nightly show, 
there arose a little problem. How 
do you handle these new fangled 
things? While considering this 
problem, a “shift: partners” fox- 
trot was called which-is a dance 
within my era. So I gave it a 
try, so did the 13 year old girl, 
and the boy who is not too sure 
he has any time for women. Be- 
fore the laa ended, there had 
been twenty shifts of partners, 
when you break and make a 
wild grab for the nearest un- 
attached partner. Best ice break- 


er ever. 
* 


BUT STOP, when do you re- - 
lax, that was part of the formula. 
Well I do remember sitting in a 
nice lawn chair listening to the 
staff folk-singer, a quartet from 
the cultural staff, and a long 
playing record of Beethoven’s 
Sixth, : 

As we left-we checked up 
with the members of the family. 
They really had a happy time, 
The boy remarked, “In addition 
to everything else, I guzzled de- 
lectably.” I could have added, in 
addition to everything else, it 
still has the. lowest rates in the 
business. : 
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THE STORY OF DR. BARSKY 


One Death Was Too Many — 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 20 of them major, they had less) with a sterilizer run by steam, op-| was set up one quarter mile — 
than one percent mortality, but|erated by gas, and a business that! the Pre ayer revolutionary in- 

A DIARY kept for four! that was not good enou Dr.| distilled water. It had two strong] novation, — 

months by a young doc-| Barsky. It was to cut it down, and] lights, the electricity generated by; There the wounded were classi- 

tor who sailed with Dr. Ed- give a chance for life to those who! the truck motor, and a head lamp) fied according to a quick diagnosis, 

ward K. Barsky an@ the first ied before the ambulance reached) for the surgeon, operating from a tagged, and sent on ambulances to 

American medical unit - in 


the surgeon's table, that the front} proper plug.” trains to be taken to base 
| line operating room was introduced.} It ha eo but with shades, | or, if indicated, to the close-by op- 
Spain, affords a glimpse of condi- 
tions which led to the idea of an 


“auto-chair” or mobile operating| Ved twice to establish hospitals, "04 jor Gatligat Operating: Gt | ded. blood transfusions there 
room on wheels to allow surgery at Tarancon and at Villa Paz. 
almost at the front. 


Thisa: i: dae A; the. diary] eecegas Brae aod es any Gp | Areecton eg share ch 
» On 23, lary| regular drawers gs any op- ns operated a a 
The entry of Feb. 28 (1937) reads! reads: “Last night received word only six 

in part: “I am just going to bed 


erating room has, but was — house, a ie, tent hospital of 10- 
feet in breadth. cots at a separa ; oon 
after working all day and night.|'® Pack stult and go south sono |. “T wasn't with the medical unit 
Evidently a big offensive is going} but the Brigades headquarters as- 


uarter er geese a 
Two American ambulances, two @ auto-c wi oe Sa in 
on. ” This was at the first American ° t}  F h : i nail } signed me to take care of the auto- ’ 
hospital, established about a month British, ay chir for Dr. Barsky,” said the man 


tents. 
This doctor, now practicing in 
after their arrival, at El Romeral, no ge anaes nia who drove it throughout Dr. Bar- 
near the active Jarama front, south- sky’ s stay on the southern front. Be- 


Manhattan, said of Dr. Barsky:. 
east of Madrid. six kilometers from Pozoblanco, a divin ka Ab oieriiea 


“On the surface he appears non- 

near the southern front. ra Pe chalant, a bit hostile, impenetrable, 
Mentioning the wounded who om operating sterilizer to 
“kept pouring in, 40 in 46 hours,” There they halted, spent days: = holding back retractors during op- 


= t talk much, | pit i 
looking over the terrain. They did oes say seems to be ofhand. You 
and how after filling all beds “we rad-buildi sads| Crations when aides, groggy with 

finally had to lay 10-20 on stretch-|* little ~bu g as the 1 the fumes of anesthetics and lon 


think he doesn’t see much that’s 
ers right in the hallway,” a were atrocious, and setting up hours of duty, “began to fold up. 


going on about him. 
tents. “May 8 found a spot for the “He's just the opposite. He 
10 cases of major surgery, the hir Te fre se “The nurses adored Dr. Barsky,” 
ing entry cael were auto-chir, one mile f the tthe said. “They waited on him hand 


_— everything ~— oing on 
line - (Cordoba front).” Personnel and remembers ns e de- 
dead on arrival—due to ambulance oe ate sad thoes’ ' and foot. He never took any care| yeloped tremend in 
ride from front.” In one case, gas d pup tents, and Be sents) of himself. But they were always oe y 


Spain, not 

heds technically or surgically, but 
angrene had set in. This was be- apenas ‘in each oan a Al looking after him, saving some -_ “ers bs 
ore the antibodies developed in sai 2 — "choice provisions from boxes we'd 


as a person in an administrative 
World War II kept inf from| fr He'd get| str quickly, sod the 'S soli pee 
ar ept infections from : receiv om overseas. : nis 
being major eg A man who drove the mobile op- sore, refuse, it, wouldn't want their! ple y ore him, eadicviecd ‘Sian sta sad prea - “sig that the 
_ An earlier entry, of Feb. 21,/&T@4Dg room on grea 0c the! pampering, but they'd:be firm with They themselves are very heave, 7” 
spoke of hearing a quite distant} °¢ aoe oe a ” “ at him. _ _-|and: despite their stoicism, very * 
heavy artillery barrage. "sigh nr . . on Pe hcad. |... He drove himself to exhaustion, tender—a good deal like Barsky is.”| IN LULL moments he remem- 
On Feb. 23 he wrote that about! °Y soya rigades  heac-| and thea kept on. I've seen himop-| At the Battle of Romarel, he bered Barsky best as he would sit 
35-20 wounded a day were admit- es in Albacete. ler ate straight through for 12 hours, said, at one. time Dr. Barsky op-|on the step of the auto-chir, a 
ed of whom about 12 a day under-| “It was a weird contraption. Until| with dozens of wounded lying on 
went operations, and that “usually| Dr. Barsky arrived (from Villa Paz) stretchers outside and only one sur- 
they are operated on from 12 to 48 we were almost afraid to touch it.! geon and anesthetist and nurse on 


erated for two days and nights, and| needle and thread in his hand. 
he himself gave anesthetics. Opera-| “He'd have two socks, and he'd fit 
tions were performed without elec-| the mouths of the socks together in . 

hours after being wounded at the, We spent days trying to figure out duty.” 

Jarama front.” He added, “They) the instructions, a whole sheaf of * upstairs section of the school trans-| only recreation I remember his tak- 

usually arrive in quite severe| them, all in F rench. I think it was, BY THAT time he had assigned { formed into hospital, flashlights be-| ing, if it could be called that.. 

OF 50 operations in three days,| “It was completely equipped, diary, to the separation point. This The oo of the auto-chir re- (Continued on Page 14)) 
Came - ey 


DR. BARSKY 


‘called one night “when all of us 
were punchy from the fumes of 
the anesthetics.” The terrain was 
such that “you could see a fly,” and 
so wounded were not brought in 
until late in the day. the 
night they worked. Near ger gpm tes 
Dr. Barsky, waiting with poised 
scalpel until the anesthesia would. 
be effective, asked the anesthetist, 
“Have you got him under?” The 
test was to flick the eyeball. "Tea, 
said the anesthetist, “you can ‘see 
he doesn’t move his lid.” 


“As I said, we were all weaving 
with fatigue. All but Barsky. He 


tricity after it. broke down, in the} different ways and stitch. It's the 
shock.” made in Switzerland. |the young doctor who kept the’ ing used. “I never asked him why he did 


Draft Program of the Communist Party 


braces the demands and economic in AFL and CIO leading bodies of 
interests of the middle class as well. the role of Mayor Carlin, a labor 
Its legislative program call for a'man. The Teachers Union, AFL, 


The Program Committee of the Communist Party is making available for publication 
letters and articles which it | has received on its “Draft Program: The American Way—to 
Jobs, Peace, Democracy.” Non - Communists as well as Communists have been invited 
by the committee to aus their opinions to the Communist Party at 268 Seventh Ave., 


New York City, N.Y. 
The Worker and the Daily Worker believe that the program and. the discussion on 


it are of general public concern and interest and from time to time are publishing the dis- 
cussion pieces made available by the Program Committee. 


ELECTORAL LESSONS FROM NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY. |tile center. In Hoboken in 1952, WHAT are some of the generab ‘ 

THE DRAFT PROGRAM, deal- John Grogan of the Shipbuilders weaknesses that must concern pro- 
ing with the tasks for 1954 and se at ci ee aaeae ing hi gressives if an effective labor bloc 
1956, says: 3 “—- pn pet CIO In in Congress and the State Legisla- 
“What is needed is unity of ev-| 7° “Pare var one Sea *“!ture is to be realized? The role of 
ery decent, honest force of our a "th " S © plat 5 for *'labor is weakened by the tendency. 
people, of all independent-minded — oe: the Singer plant ran ior, of its candidates to submerge their 
voters, whether Democrats, Repub- 7 “ac ed Se th labor ties and program. This ten- 
licans, or Progressives. Such unity) *” De ay oe snce n AP et idency is most markedly expressed | 
must set itself the objegtive of elect- tn cle 3 he 4 nee Cit Cc “"Y!lonce a labor candidate gets the 
ing an Anti-McCarthy Congress by) °.°°°* “2008 men 7 , » 1949 — ™*| blessings of the political bosses and 
defeating every McCarthy-McCar- ~ aK ot the. Weethis soe: “V€! their machines and wins the elec- 
ran-Dixiecrat type of candidate, 7 ie ‘pd U ted Seal W bg tion. What are the main arguments 
every pro-fascist and rabid war- | Clo, ° q Leo P. C lin, eee lent advanced by labor leaders to de- 
monger. .. . Labor and Negro rep- f sn R ‘se ni mgr a fend this tendency? One, that la- 
resentation on Congress must be AFL. ee “oat edt he City Com. | bor leaders will antagonize business 
strengthened by electing a large st a N ri , ate ¢ and other interests by advancing 
number of trade union and Negro acme “en F bog “ab ons ©" labor's own: program in a given 
candidates. This will facilitate the’ = r sor ets Be i so rca campaign. Two, that labor candi- 
election of a new Administration in Ci s Co ae ea y te b ~e ht dates are now ‘responsible to the 
1956.” ries he r tae f a <a political bosses who have cee 
In New Jersey there has been an phecanys firytrsar “a et Mavor them on the organization ticket of 
increase in the number of labor can-| and James Gallaghan of District No. the Democratic or Republican 
didates seeking public office. This Party and, therefore, to fight for 


4 TUE won a council seat. 
is one of the hich | labor's interests would put them in 
ot ways in which labor} What positive lessons can be conflict. with ‘th party 4 


criticized his failure to support their 
demands for a raise in teachers’ sal- 
er income groups and small home-| ary. They strongly disapproved of 
owners and place a greater burden his appointment of Franqjs J. X. 
on the big corporations and trusts O’Brien, a reactionary, to the Board 
ir. this country. Labor associates it-| of Education. Other trade unions | 
self with the demands of the farm) criticized his wage policy in regard 
community that fights for full par-| to city emp!oyes. Reactionary Re- 
ity and.aid to the small farmer in| publican forces utilized this discon- 
America. Labor's viewpoint on such} tent among sections of labor in an 
issues as pr pa bape FEPC; anti-| effort to split labor away from the 
labor bills, all adds up to a pro-| Democratic Party and defeat labor- 
gram that can unite labor and its endorsed candidates. This was high- 
allies: the farmers, the Negro peo-| lighted in the Essex-CIO. Council 
ple, profesisonals,’ small business-| where 200 delegates gathered to 
men, in a powerful people's coali-| consider endorsements to the City 
tion against the new attacks of Big| Council race. The top CIO leader- 
Busines: sand encroaching fascism. | ship came prepared to propose the 
Now what about the argument continued support of the CIO for 
that labor is responsible to political) the re-election of Mayor Carlin. 
bosses and cannot be accountable! The split was so sharp that the — 
to labor alone? When the labor) leadership retreated from their pos 
movement advances its representa-| tion, adopting a hands-off” ui 
tives within the Democratic Party tude. 
it must do so in order to develop} The criticism of labor were utiliz- 
a struggle within that party for a}ec by the Republican machine to 
progressive people’s program and/ line up labor leaders as well as rank 
not to subordinate the people’s in-| and filers to advance the candidacy 
terests to the dictates of the politi-| of two reactionary Republican can- 
cal bosses who do the bidding of} didates, Franklin and Villani, It is 
Wall Street. Certainly the new re-| no advance for labor on the basis 


lationships a labor candidate faces! of criticism of the role of its own 
ear yf ean = ws ha 


change in our tax policy that would 
alleviate the tax burden on the low- 


expresses its independent political 
activities, although with vatious 
limitations. In a number of coun- 
ties AFL and CIO. representatives 
gan on the Democratic slate for the 
State Legislature. In a few instances 
there were AFL officials on the Re- 
publican Party ticket, At the 
ent time there are two labor as- 
semblymen in the State House from| 
Camden and. ~— counties. 


LAWOR hes boos inisak ences 
in electing its own candidates in 
contests for city council. There is 
the example of Ben Mannin, form- 
erly a business as gent of the Pass: 


pres-ied to promote these candidacies. 


drawn er: these experiences? In 
many of these electoral contests 
there was considerable activity of 
the trade union movement. Some 


of the labor candidates got AFL| * 


and CIO backing. In some areas 
united labor committees were form- 


‘Committees of the CIO ary 
Action Committee (PAC) and the 
AFL Labor League’ for Political 
Education on a 
aon 


and , state} 


voters. 


Let us examine these ncpeeeal 
to see if they have any. Mirage | 


There_is no conflict 
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(Continued froni Page 1) 
ger at the men on the field, and 
whose criticism of the baseball 
wep is unrelenting. But can 
they be right? After all a general 
is only one factor in a battle. 


Everything else being equal the 
agp quality can. determine 

e quality of his army, of the 
outcome. But is everything else 
equal here? I don’t know. Yes, 
there is Willy Mays, but did one 
Babe Ruth make the Yankees in 
his day? Does one swallow make 
@ summer? 


* 

THE FAN AT MY SIDE, a 
dour, middle-aged Negro in a 
straw-hat and open shirt, smok- 
ing a cigar, a man whose com- 
ments are imaginative as they 
are vitriolic, and whose voice 
is very audible, cried out again, 
“Not up, Jackie; not up, out!” 
My neighbor coneeals his des- 
peration, as brave men will, un- 
der the cloak of the wise-crack, 
and when Roe was knocked 
out, after his superb beginning, 
= cried out that clog ae - 

t everything except the G 
Book that he carries in his back 


pocket. 
* 


A ZEPHYR COMES out of 
the Atlantic; somewhere near 
Canarsie, and rolls gently over 
rightfield fence toward us. Per- 
haps that is it. In our north 
temperate climate this game 
outlives the seasons from early 
spring to early October. Foot- 
ball can endure only in the chil- 
ly days when the leaves fall; 
swimming, track, only when 
the sun is ablaze in the summer 
months. Baseball has the longest 
tenure. Maybe that’s it, I thought 
as Willie Mays. cracked one and 
I heard that bewitching sound 
of bat against ball, that particu- 
lar and pregnant sound which 
tells you, without following the 
ball with your eyes, this is it. 


Yes, over the fence and far 


away. 

As Willie rounds home and 

the players are reaching for 

him with the ritualistic hand- 
shake that comes with the home 
run, I think, no, climate is not 
the reason. A factor, perhaps, 
but only one. 

Is‘ it the machine-like preci- 
sion of baseball that captures 
‘the American people who were, 
for so long,-the world’s mechan- 
ics? Doesn't baseball, real good 
ball, need the precision of the 
automobile engine, pistons, car- 
buretor, spark-plugs, all work- 
ing in time, in unison, together. 
Is that it? : 


AND I THINK, suddenly, 
~ how a man changes and changes 
again. I began life, a promising 
end-product of a chain of vigor- 
ous ancestors: not baseball play- 
ers, necessarily, good swimmers, 
wrestlers, boxers, fighters one 
way or the other, tough hombres. 
“hey were athletes, all I .knew, 
and in my early days I was a 
five-letter fan, and was more 
than passibly good at third base 
-and at guard on the gridiron. 
Then came that time into my 
life which some people describe 
by the word “sectarian”"—a term 
that means, narrow, incomplete, 
biased, part-man. *In that time 
I turned my face from the beau- 
ty of the willow and the glove, 
sto my ears to the music 
of bat against ball, the low roar 
of the bleachers. This was in 
the early Thirties, if I remem- 
ber rightly, and I felt that sport 
in and baseball in par- 
ieee iate to the people. 
Life was real, earnest, and why 
waste time  gabbing about 
battting averages when the day 
demanded undivided concern 
over wages ser oe 
Why worry. a e strategy 
of the Giants or the Yanks or 


the Dodgers when life depend- 
ed upon the strategy of Labor? 


‘In those days, T felt the’ 
tisans. of Ty Cobb, the ardéi 


, 


rn 
ent and’ $T40-wiillién ini'25 years! +s" 


| 


: 


| 
| 


‘land began to complain of “fili- 


lovers of Babe Ruth were shift- 
less, idlers, wasters of our time. 


It was only a temporary lapse; 
I regained Atom in time to 
return to my youthful love for 
ning Lardner, and for his des- 
cendants, men like our gifted 
Lester Rodney. I lost my im- 
patience with that quality of 
the masses which insists on 
venerating the heroes of the dia- 
mond, the ring, the gridiron. 
* 

I THOUGHT, as I stood dur- 
ing the seventh inning stretch 
watching the delightful tacle 
of some 35,000 New Sehen rise 
in a jocular unison, that a man 
is Quixotic, less thar realist, if 
he refuses to take the people 
as they are, and that one can 
ofler them nothing unless he, in 
the first place, has learned from 
them. 

Two voices arose in argument 
at my side, gay voices, not ran- 
corous, nor forbidding, nor cold- 
ly metallic like the senatorial 
voice you heard on the TV for 
some six weeks. There is a love- 
ly ring of life in these voices and 
I eavesdrop, or rather, I cannot 
help but listen, for the speech 
of the bleachers is boomingly 
articulate. 


A young Negro woman a few 
feet away is arguing with a 
stout, middle-aged white man 
nearby on a question that has 
raised considerable dust in the 
streets of Brooklyn these last 
weeks. Is Duke Snider as good 
as Willy Mays? The white man 
insists Maysjs greater than Sni- 
der, the Negro woman takes the 
opposing view. It would be of 
routine interest, save I hear a 
white man arguing that the Ne- 
gro player is the greater and a 
Negro woman arguing the op- 
posite. 

There is something heart- 
warming in.this kind of debate 
and I find more than a few 
thoughts to sustain me as the 
last Dodger strikes out tragically 
and the game is over. 


Atom 


(Continued from Page 2) 


the area. 
What Eisenhowers recommen- 


dation boiled down to, therefore,! - 


was a double squeeze—first using 
atomic enterprise for new give-| 
aways to private interests and, 
second, an attempt to strangle 
TVA which the President had once 
condemned as a prime example of 
‘creeping socialism.” 
* 

GORE, Sen. Herbert Lehman 
(D-NY), Sen. Wayne Morse (Ind- 
Ore), Rep. Chet Holifield (D- 
Calif), who is a member of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on) 
Atomic Energy, and others had! 
been taking the floor for more! 
than a week to blast this uncon- 
scionable giveaway. And it was 
this that was rousing Knowland’s 
ire. He feared the longer the de- 
bate continued the sooner the 
American people would learn the 
dangerous truth in this election 
year. 

So, as in last year’s Tideland 
debate, the gravel-voiced Know- 


buster,” although as Gore noted, 
there was no such complaint when 
the GOP took up weeks with the 
Bricker amendment. More omin- 
ous, however, was Knowland’s at-| 
tempt to bait the “liberal wing of 
the Democratic Party” for its op- 
position to atomic giveaways. 
Rep. Holifield estimated that 
the deal would cost the American 
people $3.7 million a year more} 
than if. TVA were permitted to’ 
produce the increased power itself. | 
Over the 25-year contract into 
which ABC would enter with 
Dixon-Yates, this would amount 
to $92 million more. TVA itself 
has estimated the additiona] cost 


of -thedeal ‘At! $5.5 million a year 


1h 


ily vacation you ever hear 
in the history of New York's labor press. . . .Come one, co 


er F? 


THE WORK SUNDAY 


Here it is, folks! 
What is it? It’s the 


me all 


on the scoreboard — 


by lester rodney 


WHEN WILLIE FIRST CAME UP 
(Since the Giants’ phenomenal young Willie Mays is the most 


talked-about ballplayer going this 1954 season, and there is endless 
curiosity about him, we thought our readers would find an original 
Daily Worker interview with Willie as a young rookie very interest- 
ing, and a glimpse into what makes him tick. Here is the interview 
by Lester Rodney which appeared'in the Daily Worker early in 1951 
season shortly after Willie had been brought up by the Giants from 
Minneapolis. Note the predictions by two Giant players at the end. 


‘They seemed extravagant at the time!) 


* , ; 

WILLIE MAYS SWUNG hard, yet smoothly, watched the ball 

sail majestically to left center, where it landed about 10 rows back 
in the lower stands, and stepped out of the batting cage. From the 


already packed Ebbets Field stands came a brief roar and then a 
heightened hum of conversation as 30,000 or so people talked at 
once about the same thing. This was Willie Mays’ first time in 
Brooklyn. When the Giants were here Jast, the youg man from 
Fairfield, Alabama, an industrial suburb of Birmingham, was play- 
ing for Minneapolis of the American Association. 

Mays leaned against the back of the batting cage and answered 
questions about himself, as the other Giants took their practice raps. 
“Oh, I don’t know just when I started to play ball,” he said, “I was 
pretty young. My father, he played some ball on Sundays and used 
to catch with me as long back as I can remember.” - 

Your father was a steel worker, wasn't he? | 

“Still is,” said Mays cheerfully. Willie is a pleasant faced, easy 
spoken young man just turned 20. He is not particularly big or 
muscled, just a nicely proportioned five eleven. “Down around 
Birmingham,” he explained, “and some of the other cities in the 
South, people who work in the mills get up teams that play on 
weekends, sometimes after work. My father, he was a very g 
fielde: but not much of a hitter . .°. you got to practice a lot and 
against. good pitching to get to hit: good. He just loves baseball 
though ... hed be dog tired after a day’s work, pretty hard work, 
and still want to play some whenever he could. 

“Me, I played on some neighborhood kids’ teams, when I was 
real young. I got to go to high school in Fairfield, and while I was 
still there, when I was only 16, thé Birmingham Black Barons signed 


me up to play pro ball.” : 


HE LAUGHED a bit at the memory, as if in delayed amaze- 
ment. “I thought I knew a lot then . . . don't know how I got away 
with it that young.” 

Learned a lot since then, eh? How much with Birmingham, 
how much would you say with Trenton last summer, how much 
with Minneapolis this spring, and now up here? ... 

‘You just learn all the time,” he said with emphasis. “I learned 
some with Birmingham, some with Trenton, a whole lot more at 
Minneapolis, that’s a higher league, you yot to learn fast to improve 
(he was combing Triple A pitching for .470 when the Giants brought 
him up) and up here, why you just learn something every day. 
Every single day.” 

Hitting or fielding—which are you learning more about now? 

“Well, right now it's hitting I'm learning more about. I don't 
mean I don't have lots of things to learn about fielding, but the 
thing is there never was anything for worrying about my fielding. 
My Ser See Sy ee to me all the time . . . a lot of 


and I could always play the 
outfield pretty good, run and 
get them, throw and all. Up 
here now you got to learn to 
know all the hitters, position 
play mainly, But hitting is the 
thing. Big league pitching is a 
lot different than pitching in 
the colored league or the minor 
leagues... .” 


How would you describe the 
big difference, not getting as 


‘many easy pitches to hit? 


“That’s it,” he chuckled a 
little ruefully. “That's exactly it. 
That's the big difference, more 
than the amount of speed or 
how good the curves are. ... I 


found it out going my first 21 


times at bat without a hit.” 


Were you worried then about 
not making good? 

Mays shook his head no. 
“Maybe it sounds funny to 
hear,” he said, “but I wasn't. I 
figured I could get going after 
a while. I was more worried 
that someone would think I 
couldn’t make it and would sit 
me down,” 

Did you hear much from peo- 
ple back in Fairfield? I asked. 


“Every day,” he said. “You 
ought to see the letters. Not a 


da 
flock "At lettbrs,' 


that nia get a 
ey re writing © 


folks know my father around 
Birmingham all these years too, 
they take an interest.” 

) * 


WILLIE. IS NOW living with 

a family on St. Nicholas Ave. in 
Harlem, walking distance from 
the Polo Grounds. He related 
how he often. fools around with 
youngsters: playing ball in their 
public school yard. When some- 
one told the kids he was Willie 
Mays of the New York Giants, 
they lau their scornful dis- 
belief. Then they found out. it 
was really he. 
“Next day,” laughed Willie, 
I can’t play with them any more 
or do anything till they all got 
autographs and I tell them 
about hitting homers . . . kids 
are just autograph crazy.” 

It was time for him to take 
his batting turn again. As he 
picked up his bat and _ started 
in I asked how he liked the 
team. | 

“Great,” he called back with 
live enthusiasm that somehow 
wouldn't come from a thirty- 
year-old, or even a twenty-five- 

ear-old, the same way, “Great 
fen We'll do a lot of win- 


ning. ee 
+8 | i ee Bebe 1d Monte Irvin?" 
came u age t!' How’ gdotl’dd’-' 


#, 
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|Announcir 
Announcing... . 
By LESTER RODNEY ~©— | 


eae nycam combination of picnic, county fair and one-day fam- 
of. As the traditional barker might put it—“Neverrrrr before 


lll. . . . The spectacular, 
tee-rriffic affair for the whole fam- ~ 


What's that? Stop the shouting 
and tell you what it’s all about? OK, 

It is another, and climactic affair 
in the series of smash labor press 
affairs. which began last winter in 
New York and signalized with their 
spirited success the anti-McCarthy 
upturn in our land. It is a LABOR 
PRESS PICNIC, including not only 
the Worker, but youth, labor and 
language publications, in a mighty 
collaboration. 

WHEN? No, not next Sunday or 
the Sunday after. This is Sunday, 
Sept. 19, in the marvellous never- 
‘rain, Indian summer weather when 
everyune wonders why people don’t 
take vacations then. 3 

WHERE? Ah, that is this pic- 
nics master stroke. It will be at 
Camp Midvale, just 31 miles and 
ONE HOUR actual travel time 
from Manhattan. in Northern New 
Jersey's beautiful Ramapo Moun- 
tains near Pompton Lakes. A gor- 
geous setting, the east’s largest out- 
door swfmming pool, shady nooks, 
ballfields, and you are there in fast- 
er time than it takes to get from 
many parts of Manhattan to Coney 
Island! : 


FOR WHOM? For all of you, | 
and your friends and neighbors, 


‘and their children! Come one, en- 


joy all! 

Now. let us tell you just a bit 
more about the big day, without 
going into too much exact detail, 
and then watch for further news in 
this paper. 

Big plans are afoot for enter- 
tainment. There will be counsellers 
for children’s games. For the adults, 
soft ball, archery, basket shooting, 
horseshoe pitching and pleasant 
loafing in good company. The pool - 
ah, there is a special story. I've 
been there, and it is something. One 
hundred by two hundred feet in na- 
tural rock setting, fed by mountain 
water, temperature just right. A big, 
safe, hard bottomed area for chil- 
dren. Really terrific. 


Farmer friends of the labor press 
in New Jersey are contributing 
thousands of steaks, which will be 
sold at nominal cost along with de- 
licious and exotic nationality foods, 


_|Italian, Hungarian, Jewish, Armen- 


ian, Spanish, etc., etc. 


There will be a huge “Farmers 
Market” where fresh produce, eggs, 
chickens and other foods contribut- 
ed to the occasion will be on sale 
to take home. 


But above all there will be a 
wonderful time among wonderful 
people for you and yours’—and for 
a cause that is hard to beat—the 
courageous anti-war press of labor, 
the youth and the nationality 
groups, the voice of America speak- 
ing the true sentiments of the ma- 
jority of the people of our coun- 


try against the McCarthy-McCarran 


jmadness, for peace, brotherhood, 


and against discrimination. 

In Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania 
and Massachussetts such labor press 
picnics have become traditional and 
looked-to events. The world’s larg- 
est city, our town. good old New 
York, is getting in on the good thing, 
and about time, tool. 

It promises to be the greatest 
thing of its kind ever. How can it 


miss? 
you figure Mays to be, I asked. 
“When he gets this year's 
confidénce behind him,” Irvin 
said, “And starting this young— 
he can be the best there is. He’s 
just somethin g—quick, you 
know. Does everything.” 

Veteran infielder Willy Rig- 
ney, IE nearby, winked 
ens “This ‘Kid’ can be 
greatest,” ‘he said.- <7! ©! 
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By MERIDEL Le SUEUR 

MINNEAPOLIS. ' 
OW you take the trial and 
conviction of a man like 

Carl Ross. It makes you not 


only angry, but it makes you 


look back and find out who, 
really, are'those who speak for the 
people, whose faces you saw on the 
picket line, the farmers meeting at 
the capital, whose words you re- 
member as the conscience of your 
country. 

Some “historians” are rewriting 
history these days. You know— 
Robber Baron f gene Hill really 
was a hero—and the Rockefellers 
and the Astors and the Vanderbilts 
and the rest of ‘them. 

Well, U.S. Steel knows who are 
its heroes—and so do the miners on 
the Mesabi, the farmers who help- 
ed build a‘ big third party in Min- 
nesota and Dakota, the ore dock 
workers, and the members of the 


* 


CARL ROSS 
In jail on his 4lst birthday 
where he's serving a two-year 
sentence for “harboring” Robert 


Thompson. 


range CIlO—yes, and I will include 
myself; we know our heroes, too, 
and no doubt about it. 

The people here are getting 
~ pretty mad at the piquant tendency 
. to give the wreath and the laurel to 
the biggest thieves, and devourers; 
set up McCarthy as King of In- 
formers, the timber wolf as the pro- 
tector of lambs, and the weasel as 
President of the hen coop! We have 
here our remembered heroes and 
leaders, and they are not the ac- 
cumulators, grabbers, and feather- 
ers of their own nest, nor do they 
wear the face of the fox, the pig, 
and the weasel. 

No, they wear the wonderful 
faces of such men as Carl Ross. And 
their history is the history of the 
struggles of the people. Their per- 
sonal history is the national his- 
tory. 
I am struck by that, remember- 
ing the 24 years I have known Carl 
—remembering him, and startled to 
find how young he was then, stand- 
ing in the meetings in the days of 
the Holiday conventions and the 
Farmer Labor Party, ot the Work- 
ers Alliance, or the early organiza- 
tion of the unions, raising his hand 
for the floor, speaking low and 


calm in that-conained, gentle Fin- 


nish way, his hair a shock of gold, 
his great solemn blue eyes, the 

ingly shy young man hitting 
the na eaksttia deck, selehaa the 


hidden, hard to get at opinion. 


BORN in Northern Minnesota 
ming the miners and timber work- 
ers any organization, -behind 
them several bloody struggles that 
left miners blacklisted, livin 
cut“over ‘tar pepe 


among these youth. In his teens 
he traveled by jalopy, freight train 


in the) _ 


| 


that never should have had the 
timber cut off it. 

His father was a linotype operator, 
a Finnish socialist who helped or- 
ganize the union here, and later 
worked on the Finnish newspaper 
edited in Superior—The Tyomies. 
As a child he was part of the strug- 
gles of the Upper Michigan penin- 
sula and the Mesabi range, and of 
the workers in the freezing wind 
of the lake loading wheat and iron 
ore. 

There he learned the “talk back” 
of organization. The Finnish people 
organized cooperatives that flew the 
American flag and the red flag side 
by side; their culturaf parks and 
halls still exist on the range, where 
the people gathered in singing so- 
cieties and a clubs, where the 
tri-state Labor Sports Union had 
big meets. 

Carl made a speech at the age of 
10, which probably was not unusual 


and by hitgh-hiking all over the 
Northwest as “organizer for the 


He's a Son of the 
North Star Country 


munity, or retrace the trial of such 
a man, who is part of the struggles 
of us all, 
bes-polae ck teaiaay tr ate 
1as pointed up s y the difter- 
ence wean edators, the 
plunderers, those prey upon 
our people, and those who point 
the way to the future. It is not 
unusual to find these “stirrers up~ 
of the people on trial, in jail.- ~ 
The FBI has infested our coun- 
tryside, the past few years, worse 
than a plague of locusts. In order 
to carry on his work Carl has been 
hounded, forced to leave his home 
in Minneapolis, his work here, his 
wife, Marge, and his = 
Carol, who have suffered the - 
ship and anxiety of these McCarthy 
years. But it takes more than the 


little foxes in the vineyard to de? 


stroy the vitality of the people's 
struggles, and more than jail to 
— the real heroes of the peo- 
ple. 

Carl Ross is remembered by his 
native woods and he must be re- 
leased to .return. For as the court 
knows, he will be his own best de- 


Sports Union. His father taught 


he often lived in a tent in the 
woods, joined by his father on the| 
weekend. He was a great swim- 
mer and athlete until he was 
stricken with polio. 


him to fish, swim and hunt, and 


Y ge 


fender. His history stands, at one 
with the history of our struggles. 


ee 


The Smearers Are 


Enemies of the People 


* 


: 

PEOPLE'S faces fight up re- 
membering these youth, and you, 
meet them now all over the United, 
States. This was surely one of the 
greatest cradles of labor organizers 


in the country. | : 

In his early teens during the 20s 
Carl became organizer for thc; 
Young Communist League, and_| 
Minnesota, despite its scattered, 
farm population and not being an 
industrial state, had one of the | 
largest leagues in the country. 
Someday it will be estimated what 
contributio nthis class conscious! 
Marxist youth organization made 
to the struggles of that time. It 
surely developed many of the most! 
selfless, disciplined and brilliant; 
leaders. 

Carl went as a delegate from the 
league to the Soviet Union. He was. 


in the 30s. This was when I be-| 
gan to be glad when I saw him and 
other of the youth in the often- 
times violent struggles of that time. 
They were fine to have beside you 


front of youl 

To list a few of these—the dem- 
onstration of the farmers bringing 
their starving cattle to the~Capitol 
stepsfl The People’s Lobby under 
Farmer Labor Gov. Elmer Ben- 
son, when the people took over the 
legislature for a day and night. The 
Spanish war, and didn’t he organ- 
ize that big meeting at the audi- 
torium? We sent a hundred “pre- 
mature fascists” from *Minnesota. 
The Workers Alliance struggles for 
Unemployment Insurance and So- 
cial Security, considered then a 
“red plot.” The early struggles for 


ious nshop town in those days, 
the home of the original Citizens 
Alliance and an organized spy SyS- 
tem against workers. And finally, 


the iron range, at long last, he 
helped to organize against the 
= of the steel trusts, the great 
I have before me teh campai 
literature when Ross ran for the 


part of the struggles of my state, 


—or, as most often happened, in’ 


the union in Minneapolis, a notor-| 


in 1936, in his own bailiwick, on. 


A federal fudge told a jury 
that Westbrook Pegler’s column 
defaming author Quentin Rey- 
nolds is “as matter of law, I tell 
you defamatory.” A jury asses- 
sed $175,000 damages. Thus, one 
who for years has commercial- 
ized hatred and smears has fnal- 
ly learned that some whom he 
defames have resources to strike 
back. But innocent victims in 
labor and among liberal leaders 
still have no just and adequate 
protections against defamers. 
Good citizens, 99-plus percent 
in any couniry, will mark well 
that those who smear and ma- 
lign, who try to set standards 
of patriotism and good conduct 
for the rest of us, are, them- 
selves, about the poorest exam- 
ples among us of good and patri- 
otic citizenship. 

~—Trainmman News 
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There is interesting news for 
home cooks in the recent Agricul- 
ture Dept. studies about chicken 
flavor, its sources, strength, de- 
velopment and factors that pre- 
serve or destroy it. 

Chemists find that most of 
chicken flavor is concentrated in 
the meat. Some flavor may be had 
from bone, less from skin and al- 
most none from ‘fat, surprisingly. 
Light and dark meat have about 
the same flavor strength. 

There is some evidence that 
soaking chicken in cold water is 
hard on flavor. It is common com- 
mercial ctice to chill - fresh- 
killed poultry in slush-ice and many 
homemakers defrost frozen chick- 
en by soaking\it in cold water. 

Broths made of fat-rich and fat- 
poor chicken showed very little 
difference in flavor and fat skim- 
med from broth samples absorbed 
almost no chicken flavor. Similar- 
rf judges found no difference in 

vor een broth made from 
all-meat and that with bone, skin 
and meat combined. 

Further studies that may be of 
help both to homemakers and com- 
mercial packers of chicken are un- 
der way and will be reported when 
completed. 

MILK IN COOKING 


Sauces and dings made with 
milk will be better ‘flavored and 


gallon cartons day and night. Some * 


‘of them even make change, 


: 


creamier if homogenized milk is 
used. If the white sauce used on 
creamed vegetables ‘separates or 
curdles, it is usually not the fault 
of the milk, although many cooks 
think so and of course all milk 
should be fresh before using in 
cooking. 

It is important to drain vege- 
tables carefully before combining 
with white sauce, to avoid cur- 
dling or separating. 

OUTDOOR MILK AUTOMATS 

‘The big’ outdoor automatic 
vending machine for milk is the 
newest device for - convenient 
economical sale milk for the fam- 
ily. These machines hold up to 


You simply drive up, put in 
money and out comes the milk 
without waiting. In areas where — 
they are installed, milk sales in- 
crease. In some states they have 
been most successfully placed near 
gasoline stations where they can 
be well lighied at night and acces- 
sible to drivers. | 

Studies show that the largest 
sales are made between 5 and 8 
pm and that such milk is also after 
midnight. The fact that the ma- 
chines operate seven days a week, 
24 hours a day, makes them a big 
help to families and those who - 
have unexpected guests, They 
have even been ins in large 
apartment houses in New York 
city. Indoor milk vendors have 
been in use in factories, schools 
and office buildings for some time 
but the outdoor machine serves 
a different purpose. 


FROZEN FRUIT OUTLOOK 


There will be a larger than ever 
pack of frozen Florida citrus juices 
this year; it is estimated, but a 
smaller pack of frozen fruits and 
berries. Bad weather in some areas 
have cut the crops of strawberries 


jand sour cherries. Since strawber- 


ries are among the most popular 
frozen fruits and are usually frozen 
in larger quantities than any other 
fruit or berry, the small crop will 
cut the total pack of frozen, fruits 


quite appreciably. 
LAUNDRY HELPS 


Those crisp white nylon sport 
and dress shirts the men of the 
family are wearing to save washing 
and ironing and your pretty white 
nylon blouses and slips will ‘eep 
their clear white if they are 
ed separately from any other cloth- 
ing. If youswash them with white 
cottons or any colored articles, 


2,000 quarts of milk, carefully; 


|they may pick up dirt and color 


by static attractiion. 
Sew brightly colored threads in- 


side children’s socks to show to 
whom they belong—this will save 


_J|refrigerated. They can dispense|trouble in sorting and putting 
fresh cold milk in quart or half'away. | 


Sd 


By HELEN COOPER 


FF YOU have to watch the 


food budget, the chanees 
are you probably feed the 
family hamburger once a 
week. If youre ambitious, 
you probably vary the form by 
making meat loaf or meat balls. 
But since the summer isn’t con- 
ducive to baking a meat loaf or 
fussing over meat balls and spag- 


- hetti, you probably stick to ham- 
burger 


because it's the quickest. 

Of. course, .there’s a problem 

when you do it this way—yet get 
tired of eating hamburgers. 

The. follov recipe is de- 

i to take meat. out 

of the “hamburger rut.” Its faster 

to make than hamburger. There 

are no to make, It’s ex- 


1 can-of whole corn kernels 


1 can of tomato. sauce ._.- 


Food for Thought | 


Throw the meat into a hot fry- 
ing pan and let it brown. Mash 
it up and turn. Keep the flame 
about medium. Add your salt and 
crushed garlic and let the meat 
cook, turning when r ; 
until ‘it is brown all over. Add. 


“your can of tomato sauce, cover 


and let the whole thing cook on a 
low flame for about 10 minutes. 
Drain your can of corn, mix in 
the kernels. Let it cook until it 
reaches the bubbling point, then 


serve. 
Suggested Menu 
Tossed Salad : 
‘Hambarger Mexicana, any green 

vegetable in season 
Watermellon or Jello. 

" SMOTHERED. HEARTS 

For an economy dish for 
Thursday night, Smothered 
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(Continued from Page 2) - (Continued from Page 4) French, who did not have enough 


feat on Cohn and squawking about}, -mored columns ito evacuate their own forces; on 
> ” up the main val- : : : : 
two top GOP leaders were clash-|/2?% 204, landing boats on the riv-| Somied. as it kad been promis 
ewO top. th (C75 the femnants of the Republic| Pron’: 3 prom 
ing in the Segate on the McCarthy| vere d-pressed up here in the|28 since 1949, to expand its as- 
» California's -McCarthy Sen- backlands. ‘The fighting had raged front w: nine ae lio’ er 
tor Knowlind went McCarthy|<1 ese VOY hills, and it had been|"™: oo the National: Press 
daa better in his effort to block|*” achievement to survive, oan ir es or es d fac 
the Flanders’ censure motion.| , After the defensive FS 8 Aechored- ov cer —— pa ay 
Knowland warned the Senator that|f 1948 and 1949, a “ro OG) VC Siattese for erest diieuiiion end 
behind the Flanders motion is “the|brium set in, and in autumn) eke but I sie lunteer — 
effort of the CIO and the Ameri-|°f 1950 came the victories along Se Sennelons memtlinae i Now. 
cans For Democratic Action to|th¢ Chinese frontier. The Republic con” Sia: she gener al igh 
| doeninata: the: Sanaa” now had a common frontier with Ho Binh (n aning “P Pets 
But this anti-labor, ariti-New/*,friendly power, for by then the/ 1° 10st) ‘a key town which lies 
Deal banner did not work as usual,|Chinese P — Army had com- th Of EL, alg ad. hich 
SENATOR FLANDERS, a/Pleted the clean-up of the rem-| ri ee eae wding southward 
wealthy Vermont industrialist,|2#9's of the Kuomintang. Lang-|, th ote nd ste be ara 
slashed at McCarthy as a clear5%, That Khe, Cao Bang were nest age alg pr eg haa 
imitation of Hitler trying to seize|¢ncicled in a series of lightning ee ee 
the United States. The conserva-|fensives, and with the liberation all or eae Bo inquire 5 
ae ‘al: * or these towns 1 . 
tive industrialist Senator said: (ys was secured. ee ” Lattre’s arrival. Then de Lattre 
died. I remember the funeral cere- 
monies in the streets of Paris in 
the first days of 1952. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies solemnly named 
De Lattre a “marechal de France.” 
The cortege moved down the 
Boulevard St. Germain toward the 
Invalides amid vast crowds. De 
Lattre was gone, but he appeared 
to have saved- Indochina. Time 


- . (Continued from Page 1) ——_|_ of American influence.” _ 
the Geneva parley, in advance | NEVER was our nar 20 
but it could be a ‘major turning | its hat wee o it was at 

Geneva and when the cease-fire 

was signed. Our allies will not 

§0. along with the to 

eny the existence of 600, 

000,000 people of China. 
The excuse our government 

has used against China taking 

its lawful place in UN is that it 
would constitute “shooting _ its 
way into the world -organiza- 
tion. But Peoples China played 

a major role with the Soviet 

Union and Vietnam in ending 

the shooting. 

It was Nixon and Knowland 
who said the shooting must be 
extended. It was Admiral Car- 
ney, chief of naval operations 
and Admiral Radford, chief of 
the joint chiefs of staff, who said 
in the midst of the Geneva con- 
ference that a preventive war 
must be unloosed against China 
and Russia. 

The Geneva conference and 
the cease fire show that no big 
questions of world affairs can 
be settled without China. They 
pointed up further the determin- 
ation of the socialist countries 
to further ease world tensions, 
end the cold war and guarantee 
a policy of co-existence. 

I COVERED the session in 
Moscow of the Supreme Soviet 
in March, 1953 when the new 
premier Malenkov said: “There 
is no question in dispute be- 
tween the US and the USSR 
which cannot be settled by 
peaceful means.” 

Since then the Korean fight- 
ing ended and now the Indo- 
chinese war. Events have trul 
shown that all conflicts still 
outstanding among the nations 
can and must be settled by | 
n lations. 

ven now the Knowland 
crowd in the Senate is demand- 
ing that the next step must be 
the remilitarization of Germany. 

But the rise of western German 

strength and a turn toward mili- 

tarism will be a threat above 

all to our country. Furthermore 

Germany will not usé its power 

to carry out the biddings of 


peace ‘sentiments of their own 
and of the growing 
of- the world peace 
camp. 

ON APRIL 16 Vice President 
Nixon sent up an ill-starred trial 
balloon. He told a national con- 
ference of editors in eae. 2 
ton that U. S. troops wou 
have to go to Indochina if the 
French pulled out. That was a 
tentative Administration answer 
to the determination of the 
French and the British to nego- 
tiate peace with the Soviet 
Union, China and Vietnam. 

An aroused American public 
opinion punctured that Nixon 
balloon in a thousand different 
places. Mail to senators ran 50 
to one against intervention in 
Indochina. Even Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-Ill) who had been 
plumping for greater interven- 
tion in Indochina admitted his 
mail showed the people, “don’t 
want to go into Indochina. 
There .are so few on the other 
side,” Douglas said, “they hardly 

‘in the count.” 

The reaction of the people 
was so swift and so decisive 

- against intervention that the 
Administration beat a hasty re- 
treat and Dulles issued one of 
his many contradictory state- 
ments, this one saying, he 
thought U. S. intervention was 
“unlikely.” 


“Hitler exploited the issue of 
communism, and on it he rose to 
power. When it became conven- 
ient, he allied himself with it. But 
ultimately he went far afield from 


“But in such a war, where is 
the front?” Giap asked, anticipat- 
ing the question that was on my 
mind. He replied himself with a 
communism. quotation from Pascel: “L’ennemi 

“He set his nation against the ¢st partout et nulle part.” This is 
Jews and brought them unimagin- the classic guerilla situation: “The 
able cruelties. He destroyed the/enemy is everywhere and no- 
free labor —— ~ up his ne i Rien bs ie eh 

rivate police force S- or nt m Viet Nam ; ; ; 
tem. He worked for and ultimately @ fluid series of contacts, engage- cade og rae aa ach ead 
achieved for himself sole authority|ments, defeats and victories in con-|""€ Man of the Year. 
in government, business, and in| Stant succession. Ciap turned to Four weeks later, m February, 
society in general.” (New York Lis maps. The smali units, he ex-| 1952, General Giap fired the last 
Times, July 19) plained, had a single rule: to give Salvo in the homage to de Lattre, 

nders warned his fellow-in-|the enemy no rest, to build up| The People Army retook Hoa 
dustrialists, who were backing Our strength by fighting. Binh. But more important, all the 
McCarthy as their American Hit-| “Our sections compa-|French military observers were 
ler, in these words: nies, and we became strong enough | astonished to. find that the P e0- 

“Curiously enough his financial|to attack French isons. We|Ples Army now, maneuvered in 
support came from the wealthy gave battle only when it was prof- division-size, with impressive light 
business men some of whom lived itable to us,” and then he smiled, | ar tillery and even some heavy 
to regret the contribution they had) 25 ey say in Wall Street.” artillery. The guerillas had become 
made—while others did not live! companies grew into bat-|a regular army. | | 
at all.” talions, the battalions into regi- (* : 

“Fach of these features finds its ments, and they were able to re-| “AND, YOUR MATERIAL?” I 
parallel, though it must be: ad-|verse_ the when needed.| asked Giap. “What is it, and 
mitted to a weaker degree, in the|In that winter of 1950-1951) where does it come from?’ 
career of the junior Senator of|France had sent its most impres-} “Jt comes essentially,"—and he 
Wisconsin.” ‘sive general to Hanoi, Jean de repeated this word several times 

Flanders recalled McCarihy’s|Lattre de Tassigny. Things were| in the next minutes—“it comes es- 
defense of the German Nazis who so bad that his predecessor had sentially from what we capture 
slaughtered defenseless American|actually given orders to evacuate ourselves, or what we ourselves _ 
GI prisoners, and said that this|the capital, and these orders were | manufacture. After all, you Amer- 
fits “in neatly with the other par- |countermended. De. Lattre ee icans, —here everyone smiled with 
allels between the amateurish to Giap’s offensives on the China’ him—“are sending quite a lot of 
Senator from Wisconsin and the frontier by a series of ferocious’ material to the French.” 

He pointed to a dispatch of the 
Agence France Presse for March 


accomplished and successful dic- ‘mopping-up expeditions, French 
lcolumns were again thrown across 


* 
AT THE BIG FOUR con- 
ference of the U. S., the Soviet 


Union, Britain and France, held 
in Berlin Mast spring, Dulles sign- 
ed the agreement to call the 
Geneva conference includin 
Peoples China. But “reluctant 
is hardly the world to describe 
the Dulles attitude. 

This reporter was present at 
the press conference Dulles held 
on June 15 where the Secretary 


admitted that the State Depart- © 


ment had opposed the Geneva 
conference trom the beginning 
and had not expected it to ac- 
complish anything. 

How blatantly such an at- 
titude dishonored our country. 
Dulles was admitting that the 
solemn agreement he signed at 
Berlin was not intended serious- 
ly. The- honor of our country 
was saved only by the American 
people who opposed the Ad- 
ministration’s plans to wreck the 
Geneva conference by greater 
intervention in the fighting. 

One of .the features of the 
Geneva conference that annoyed 
the Administration was the 
equal participation of the Chi- 
nese Peoples Republic as a great 


power. Hardly a week after the | 


Geneva conference opened Dul- 
les left it. His expectation was 
that it would fold up. His boast 
was that he had not exchanged 


a single word with the represen- 


tatives of China. 
But such childish petulance 


was no subsitute for diplomacy. . 


As Lowell Mellett, a columnist 
for the Washington Star (May 4) 
put it, the only question remain- 
ing about the Administration's 
at Geneva was whether 
Dulles “achieved a defeat” or as 
“others says a disaster.” 
Another columnist, Marquis 


ied to probe the reasons | 


$ fiasco of 


Wall Street and of the present 
administration, or of any admi- 
nistration in Washington. It will 
serve its own interests. And if 
we back the militaristic inter- 


who will suffer, just as it was 
the west in World War IT which 
was the, first victim of a revived 
German militarism. 

The only logical consequence 
of the Indochina cease fire is a 
negotiated end to the entire 
cold war. A Big power confer- 
ence is needed to unify Germany 
and prevent the rise of German 
militarism and aggression. China 
must have its proper seat in 
UN as se by the UN 
charter. All questions must be 
settled through negotiations. 
This can be achieved as the 
Geneva conference has demon- 
strated. In an atomic world co- 
existence is the only basis for 
the existence of our civilization. 


ests it is we in the first place~ 


tator of Germany.” 


Fulbright and Humphrey—were 


reported to have. pledged support | 


for the censure motion on July 30. 


THREE SENATORS — Smith, 


the main roads and ‘into the val- 
Jeys. This time, the French tried 
'to dig in. De Lattre built no less. 


than fifteen hundred strong-points, 


Wavering attitudes still per-|well-fortified stockades of cement, 
sisted among the Democrats, even from which he reckoned to domi- 


among Senators Symington, Jack-|nate the coun 
son and McClellan, the three Dem-| “the rebels.” De 


side and reduce 
ttre fiercely as- 


ocrats on the McCarthy commit-|saulted the guerilla units in the 


les Potter, got Cohn fired 


tee, who with GOP Senator Char-|dalta villages. In southern Indo- 


‘hina, the French spoke confident- 


c 
They .were afraid to kick out i of “pacification,” a phrase that 


ex-FBI agent Francis Carr, who 
worked with Cohn to pressure 
the Army, on the ground that this 
would “enable McCarthy to say 
they did not want any investiga- 
tion of communism.” (New York 
Post, July 21) 

The three Democrats were op- 
posed in this appeasement atti- 
tude on Carr by Senator Potter 


(R-Mich), But McCarthy, still ar- 
irogant, was watching the approach 
of July 30. 


brought echoes from the days 
‘when the Ja 


ese claimed they 
had “pacified mn. 


DE LATTRE VISITED Wash- 


ington in September, 1951, point- 
| ing to his successes as an argu- 


ment for getting more supplies, 


occasionally threatening to with- 
draw from Indochina entirely un- 
less he received them. To these 
proposals the Pentagon replied 
by refusing any shipping to the 


East Pennsylvanis. 
West Pennsylvania 
. Bouthern Btates 
Utah 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


-_— 


20 
150 


mh 


S iechabed? SEESSaSzz=E 


. National Total 6000 
(Exclusive of N. Y.) 


Queens 1400 
N. ¥. State Total 10,008 
Mistelieneeus | 


QB: ; 


National. 
(Overall) 


Total 3600 35 4200BG CT’. 


6, 1953, which summarized 
United States aid since its incep- 
tion: 350 airplanes, 265 boats of 
all kinds, 850 tanks’ and _half- 
trucks, 11, million guns, 170 mil- 
lion cartridges, and 11,000 radio 
sets. | 
The Vietnamese. High Command 
calculated that (as of January, 
1953) some 229 planes had been 
destroyed, 142 vessels and 87 
motorboats as well as 5,000 motor- 
ized vehicles. The figures for the 
booty of war tells an even more in- 
teresting story of how the Peoples 
Army is. supplied: 122 field guns, 
194 bazookas, 675 heavy machine 
guns, and 12,000 submachine guns, 
some 50,006 rifles and 370 wireless 
sets. I took the word “essentially,” 
as Giap used it, to be a definitive 
a to the notion that Ho Chi 
ee ’s supplies are pouring in from 


* ‘ 

HE ROSE’ from his chair and 
walked back toward the maps on 
the wall, and we followed him. 

“Take the Northwest campaign. 
It is an area of relatively vast tet 
tances for a country like ours. 
Two hundred, two hundred and 
fifty. kilometers in width, three 
rivers to cross, the Clear, the Red 
and the Black rivers. We have to 
move deep into the valleys to hit 
the heart of the French positions 
at Sonla-and, Nasan. We had to 
cross thirty streams, some of them 
two hundred and fifty yards wide, 


{and make our way over very high 


mountains. 


“What the French don’t grasp,” 
said Giap, “is this simple thing: 


| that our — have morale. They 


have political understanding. They — 
have President Ho’s leauership. In 

the days when our groups of seven; 
and ten men were in the moun- 
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(Continued from Page 10) 
ft. I imagine, because we had so 
many bad stomach wounds which 
would require at times cutting out 
sections of intestines, or parts of 
the stomach, that he was trying new 
ways of surgical stitching.” 

At times when he could leave the 
@perating in auto-chir to another 
“ech spew Dr. Barsky would shuttle 

ack and forth inspecting hospitals. 
One night he woke his auto-chir 
driver and said, “Get up. Come on. 
Cot a long drive to make.” They 
drove in Barsky’s car, alternating 
at the wheel, fron? Villa Paz, south- 
east of Madrid, all the way to 
Pozoblanco, thence way east to Al- 
bacete, back to Villa Paz and to 
Pozoblanco. 

“I was younger than he and I 
wasn't young. The heat was fan- 
tastic. I don’t know how we did it. 
One slept while the other drove. 
Once I woke up and glanced at 
him and saw his face turn color. 
He just pushed through, sheer 
force of will. Finally we came to 
a stream close to Villa Paz, got out 
and sat in the mud, for that's all it 
was. It seemed like heaven. 

“During this day-long trip he 
opened up for the first time. He 
talked about the time as a young 
man when he studied post-gradu- 
ate medicine in Germany. He spoke 
of his father and mother. — 

“I gather the old doctor believed 
in a general way in Socialism. Bar- 
sky spoke with pride of how fine 
a doctor he was. But not all fine 
doctors would sympathize with 
what he was doing—he felt his 
father would have had he been 
alive.” 

From a nurse who sailed with 
_ Dr. Barsky and was with him in the 
awful days following Tereuel, came 
the most revealing, stories of the 
man, however. Her job was that of 
suture nurse, known in hospitals as 
“scrub nurse” because the nurse 
must remain scrubbed up (sterile) 
during the operation, ing in- 
struments to the surgeon. 

_ Dr. Barsky himself described the 
trip to Los Olmos at the beginning 
of the Republican retreat in the 
anthology, “Heart of Spain,” pub- 
lished by the Veterans of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade. The nurse 


WORK 


was with him on that trip, and on, 


thers when they went back and 
forth to Tereuel, then retreated 
with the army. 3 


_ ONE NIGHT one of the tents in 
which the medical personnel were 
stationed was hit by shrapnel as a 
bomb burst a few feet behind it. 
“There were about a million holes 
in the tent. I came to after a slight 
- @oncussion and heard a voice ask- 
ing, “Will you get me a hypo, I 
think I have a fractured femur.’ 
“I turned and saw Jack, one of 
the medics—all I saw was a bone 
sticking out of his trousers, and re- 
member thinking, ‘It's so high up, 
it won't heal.’ Then I heard a moan. 
It was my buddy, my fellow nurse. 
All I saw was her head streamin 
blood. Her arm was badly injur 


ichildren, whom they cared for on 
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BARSKY 


but I didn’t see that then. 

“There were others closer by, but 
I rushed out calling, ‘Dr. Barsky, 
Dr. Barsky.’ He came running. I 
said, ‘It's —.’ He said, ‘Oh, my 
God,’ and almost collapsed. He 
gave her first aid, while I rushed 
to the auto-chir to see what damage 
was done. The windows were shat- 


4 


tered. Nearly everything was un-/spe 


sterilized. The shrapnel had rained 
dirt in. 

“He came in and we got to work 
and cleaned it up. He had to op- 
erate on her that night. I assisted. 
I was very nervous. No one had 
eaten all day, except a little dry 
codfish and chick peas at luncheon. 
When it was all over I went out- 
side, walked over to a tree and 
was violently nauseated. : 


“I leaned against a tree crying. 


thought I was alone. “What's the 
matter?’ It was Dr. Barsky. That's 
the way he was. Quiet, unassuming. 
You wouldn’t think he noticed any- 
thing. But he was there, sensitive 
and understanding, when things 
went wrong.” 


The two wounded, medical aide 
and nurse, “are still around, al- 
though her arm isnt completely 

.” The unit had to move on 
that night. After going through 
towns which had been bombed all 
day, they finally reached an olive 
grove toward morning and decided 


to stay. 
. 


AS THEY were setting up tents, 
strafing began. “I threw myself on 
the ground, Only later did I learn 
that two frightened new aides 
carrying our wounded nurse drop- 
me her on the ground. When I 
ooked up, another aide had made 
up for it. In the midst of the ma- 
chine gun fire, he had thrown him- 
self on top of her. I saw him there, 
eyes looking calmly up at the olive 
trees, to take any bullets 
himself which chanced that way. 
None came fortunately.” 
| She was asked if Dr. Barsky was 
a taskmaster. She seemed horrified. 
“I could never work under anyone 
who was, not under those condi- 
tions. He trusted us absolutely. He 
never spoke sharply to the nurses, 
as is some times the case with sur- 
geons. 

“I have stayed scrubbed up work- 
ing with Dr. Barsky for 12 and 14 
hours at a stretch.” This means that, 
while the surgeon could go out for 
a quick cigarette between opera- 
tions, the nurse could not even get 


sterile thing for that entire stretch. 
“Never was he anything but gentle 
with me. : 

The children of Spain, she said, 
“break your heart.” She told how 
one mother of a five-year-old girl 
told her, “She hasn’t tasted milk 
since she was weaned.” For the 


occasions such as when a town be- 
low Villa Paz was bombed and the 


hospital was almost turned over to 
caring for the civilian wounded for 


(WHALING - 


Then I heard a voice beside me. I'd 


a drink of water or touch one un-'. 


a time, Dr. Barsky showed special 
tenderness. : 


(Continued from Page 3) 
bone to reduction tanks. Just as Chi- 
cago packers boast they “use every- 


thing in the pig but the squeal,”| 


so the experts at Coal Harbor 
boast that no part of the whale is 
wasted. ie! = 

Across their gigantic butcher 
block go. 50-ton humpbacks and 
sperm whales, sei whales and the 
bigger finbacks, “the greyhounds of 


the sea.” 
* 


MOST HATED whale is the 
ocra, or “killer whale.” Flaunting 
pirate colors of black or black and! 
white, he is, next to man, the worst 
enemy of all other species of whale. 

The killer whale is described as 
having “the appetite of a hog, the 
cruelty of a wolf, the courage of a 
bulldog and the most terrible jaws 
afloat.” | 


Only 16 to 25 feet in length the 
“killer”. can destroy the largest 
whales in the ocean. He has been 
seen to devour four porpoises in 
succession, and as many as 14 seals 
have been found in his belly. 

Besides the dreaded “killer,” 
other enemies of whales include 
barnacles, which retard their speed, 
and lice, which make them miser- 
able. 

Despite these enemies, most 
whales live to a great old age. 

All whales are afflicted with hali- 
tosis, which doesn’t seem to inter- 
fere with their love life—whales are 


- |polygamous—but can be distressing! pens 


to humans. 

A writer in: Shakespeare's time 
described the odor from a blow- 
ing whale as “a fumous smell most 
stinking.” Whale hunters who have 
caught a whiff say a herd of goats 
smell like Chanel No. 5 in com- 
parison. 

If you think I exaggerate, recall 
the case in B. C., re a whole 
lumber camp had to move from 
Belize Inlet, near Kingcome Inlet, 
opposite the north top of Vancou- 
ver Island, because of whales’ 
breath. 

The steep shores of the inlet pre- 
vented building on land, so the 
company erected its homes and 
bunk houses on floats. Unfortunate- 
ly, a school of whales fancied that 
cove as a playing ground. Their 
odor proved so offensive that after 
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Dear Editor | 


al Letters from Readers 


, CHICAGO. 
To the Editor: 

I am enclosing a contribution for 
the paper. Wish I could afford 
more but living on $74 a month 
ion doesn’t leave much choice 
but I feel that every little bit helps. 
I read Joseph North’s column in 
The Worker with great interest. 
Also Bernard Burton’s open letter 
to the General which sure pulled 
the lid off their hypocrisy. History 
is now moving so fast that it is hard 
to keep up with events as they hap- 
pen. We had quite a picnic July 
4 at Santa Fe Park. What impress- 
ed me most was the many new 
faces which convinces me_ that 
more and more people are begin- 
ning to use their heads for some- 
thing other than a hat rack. Still 
we have a long way to go. Of 
course you know we already have 
a Smith Act case out here, the 
Claude Lightfoot case which we 
are fighting. | 

—Harry*Eugene Greenwood. 
® 


BOSTON. 


a few weeks the logging company 
decided to tow the whole settle- 
ment to a new anchorage. 


| 


Dear Editor: 
Word has reached me that Gia- 


Walter Lowenfels, gifted 
North American poet who is 
a victim of the Smith Act was 
invited to attend the national 
birthday celebration honoring 
Pablo Neruda, Chile's re- 
nowned poet on his 50th birth- 
day. | 
The Philadelphia writer sent 
a poem greeting Neruda on his 
anniversary. In addition, John 
Howard Lawson, Hollywood 


writer who served a year in 
prison because of his ideas, sent 


_ 
ee 
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Special Summer Ofter-- 


: TO ALL WORKER SUBSCRIBERS 
and occasional DAILY WORKER READERS 


SPECIAL RATE during the two summer months only. 
* One year Daily Worker sub for $8 


* Two timely, exciting, just-published works of Daily Worker writers—Virginia 
Gardner’s “Story of the Rosenbergs,’ and Joseph Starobin’s “Eye-witness in, 
Indochina” — both for $1. They regularly sell for $1 each. 


(This offer holds for all DAILY WORKEF subscribers) 


(Regular price is $12) 


(Add 20c for postage and mailing) 


Get a DAILY WORKER sub yourself. Get after your shop-mates and friends to subscribe. 


If you plan to leave town for the summer, you can order your sub NOW, to take effect for 
mailing 40 your summer residence. It can be transferred to your home address, after the summer 
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LETTER TO PABLO NERUDA 


| sion, our confidence in a better 
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the following message to Pablo 
Neruda, throtigh Lowenfels: 


GREET Pablo Neruda, 
potent singer of the Amer- 
icas, on his 50th birthday. 
In saluting Neruda, we pay 


tribute to the culture of the 
Western .Hemisphere. Neruda, 
-more than any other poet of our 
time, has celebrated the historic 
_— and present aspirations 
of the people of the Americas. 
He has sung of his own land; 
but he has also sung of Lincoln 
and of these United States in 
terms that stir our hearts and 
strengthen our hatred of oppres- 


future. 

I am proud to send this mes- 
sage through my friend, the poet 
and journalist, Walter Lowen- 
fels. I associate myself with Low- 
enfels in paying tribute to Ner- 
uda, because Lowenfels is the 
first poet to be placed on trial 
in our country under the _in- 
famous Smith Act. Thus, this 
generous and talented writer be- 
comes a symbol of the fight 
against. McCarthyism and im- 
perialism | 


an MYSELF am a veteran of 
t, having spent a year 

in Fe prison for defendin 

our Constitution and ‘Bill 


under the Smith Act en the 
attack on the Bill'of Rights and 
thréaten to our country’s 
intellectual life. os 
a But it is important to know. 


rtr bead 


como Quattrone (Ponzi) has arrived 
‘in Italy, and so I am sending you 
his $25 contribution. 

The last time I saw him before 
his deportation to Italy under the 
McCarran Law, he asked me to do 
him this favor. “I want to help out,” 
he said. 

For years he had helped, worked, 
taken part wherever his aging legs 
could carry him in the campaigns 
he referred to affectionately as “lit- 
tle struggles.” A year and a half 
of painful imprisonment bad not 
affected that fighting spirit. 

Reading and _ circulating 
Daily Worker and The Worker and 
contributing to the Communist 
Party were the actions cited by the 
Immigration Department in their 
“affiliation” case against Ponzi. 

A presser in the garment indus- 
try all his life, a leader of the 22- 
week strike in 1919 in New York, 
a volunteer organizer of early run- 
away shops for the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, Ponzi stuck to 
his conviction throughout the  Im- 
migration hearings. He read and 
circulated the Daily Worker and 
The. Worker, “because they were 
the best papers for organizing the 
American trade unions.” No tricky 
or malicious question could deflect 
him from this truth he so firmly be- 
lieves. : . 

Ponzi missed The Worker and 
the Daily Worker during his im- 
prisonment. | : 

“People should know what it is 
to have bars keeping you from. the 
paper, from helping the paper,” 
Ponzi would say. “If they really 
knew that, they would help the 
American working people by al- 
ways reading it and taking it to 
people. I used to give it away. 
When they would ask me how much 
it was, I would say, not unless you 
got the money. They- always took 
it, and next time 9g Behan. have 

e money to pay, use 
needed it, too.” : nd 

—Daily Worker Reader, 


in the United States, An increas- 
ing number of intellectuals begin 
to understand that the defense 
of culture and the defense of 
democracy are indivisible. They 
begin to see that the suffering 
of the people of Guatemala 
brings mortal peril to the teach- 
er in the class room, to the writer 
in his study, the painter at his 
easel. The same Wall Street that 
commits reckless a ion in 
Guatemala seeks to oy. the 
rights of its own citizens and to 
make a wasteland of our culture. 
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CONGRESS has passed and 
sent to the President a bill pro- 
viding that all organizations 
ruled subversive by the the SACB 
must register all printing ma- 
chinery and even mimeograph 
qenate Mane time 

enate judiciary Committee 
postponed consideration of an 
immunity bill, which wrecks the 
fifth amendment and a wire- 
tapping bill. The Senate Com- 
mittee endorsed a Brownell mea- 
sure for the death penalty for 
peacetime “ ” And it ok’d 
a bill to screen workers from 
factories about whom there was 

“reasonable” belief they might 
become “subversive.” 


AL HAYES, president of the 


Act. 


to none in point of 
among the ten 
oo 


ATTORNEYS for Claude 


hoping to get 


aeienee at gotten Y= |. 


more membership in the Com- 
munist Party under the Smith 


* 


REV. WILLIAM HOWARD 
MELISH testified before the 
SACB thet President Eisen- 
hower has sent a warm message 
of endorsement to, the National 
Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship in 1945. The govern- 
ment is trying to force the r 
stration of the Council ‘as ch 
versive’ under the McCarran 
Internal Security Act of 1950. 
Net effect of the McCarran Act 
is to dissolve organizations 
which the Justice Department 
doesn’t approve of. 


Mm THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© Seek Airlines Applicants 
© No ‘Selid South’ on Schools 


THE “SOLID SOUTH,” so- 
called is proving to be not so 
solidly set against the fight to 
-desegregate public schools. Both 
Kirkwood and St. Charles, in 


Missouri, just outside St. Louis, 


have agreed to abolish segregat- 
ed schools in September 1954. 
. The University of Missouri, 

in Columbia, announced that all 
its divisions are now open to 
Negro students. . . . In Charles- 
ton, W. Va., the Charleston 
High School, formerly all-white, 
has enrolled its first Negro stu- 
dent. ... But the Alabama State 
— ‘of Education has called 
Or continuing segregation 

through 1954-55, . .. Same for 
South Carolina, where a 15-man 
committee is still at work to 
find ways of getting around the 
Supreme Court's anti-segrega- 
tion ruling. ... _ “Tremendous 
roblems” were given this week 

y Catholic Ar p Joseph 

Francis Ruramelt as reason 
for not desegregating New Or- 
Jeans parochial sch ve although 
elsewhere Catholic parochial 
schools have been in the van- 
guard of the desegregation 
movement. . It was left for 
Mississippi's ‘Legal Education 
Advisory Committee to propose 
the abolition of public schools 
if that is necessary to maintain 


segregation. . . . The Gallup 
Poll reported that 57 percent of 
the nation was for non-segre- 


gated education 
7 


U. $. ATTORNEY GENERAL © 


Herbert Brownell: was warned 
this week by Walter White and 
Clarence Mitchell of the Nation- 
al Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored P that 
another Cicero riot might result 
from the racist violence at Chi- 
cago’s Trumbull Park homes un- 
less the U. S. government inter- 
vened against - racists. 


SHORTS AN D PERSONAL- 
ITIES: N. Y. Municipel Court 
Judge Francis Rivers. became the 
first Negro to sit on the State 
Supreme Court bench when he 
was — to move the heavy 
docket during the summer ses- 
sion. His seat is not permanent. 

The New York Urban League 
announced that it is seeking ap- 
“eam for employment in air- 

nes. Jobs to which the UL says 
applicants will be referred are, 
ticket and reservation clerks, 
stewardess, radio operators, ra- 
dar technicians, pilots, flight en- 
gineers and licensed m 
Applicants are asked to mp 
Ramon E. Rivera, New y tr 
Urban League, 202 W. 136 “9 
daily between 9 a.m and noon. 
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WINS 1:55 


Mr. 
:30 
Toast of the Town (2) 8 


4:05 


8:55 


Noon 
12:30 
Drake WNBC 1 


2:30 
Dodgers at St. Louis west 


2:55 
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Selected TV and Movie Guide 


snouts JULY 24 


Movie: Jeanne (British) (7) 1:30 
oa Yankees vs. 


Italian Movie (7) 2:30 
Shakespeare on TV (2) 2:45 
Racing from Jamaica (2) 4 
Movie: A Man About the House 


(2) 4:30 (British) 


- Beat the Clock—Quiz (2) 7:30 
Youth Wants to Know—Forum 


Easy Money . (British) 
Stage Show—The Dorgeys (2) 
Movie: Hairy Ape (O'Neil) (7) 
Saturday Night Revue (4) 9 


Spotlight on Harlem (7) 10 
Movie: Open City (Italian) (4) 


(4) 7:30 


Movie: 


Depart (9) 7:30 
making tet ase of the Light g 


11:15 


TV 
SUNDAY, JULY 25 


Movie: Night Train (British) (2) 
m. 
Baseball: Yankees vs. Cleveland} 


(11) 1:55 


American Forum of the Air (4) 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 


What in the World—Science (2) 


Youth Takes A Stand (2) 5:30 
Meet the Press (4) 6 
You asked For It (7) 7° 


(1) 1:55 6 
mera Three—Education (2) 2. 
a: 


Sat.-Sun. 
(British). 


neighborhoods 


man) Thalia, Sun. only ‘ 


Peppers — Wally Cox (4) 


Summer Comedy Hour (4) 8 


Junior Town Meeting (13) 8 
Movie: Heart's Desire (2) 11:15. 


Operatic film 


RADIO 
SATURDAY, July 24 
Let's Pretend WCBS 1:35 
Baseball: Yankees vs. Cleveland 


Giants at Milwaukee WMCA 


3:25 | 


Chautauqua Syaibbeny WABC 
Escape, WCBS 8 


Dodgers at St. Louis WMGM| 
Quiz, 
Chicago Theatre of Air WOR 


Two for the Money — 


WCBS 9 
10 


- RADIO 
SUNDAY, JULY 25 


Behind the Headlines WOR 


World Affairs Report WCBS 
‘Ghandi’ with Alfred: 


Drama 


Stockholm Festival of Music 


WCBS 1:05 id 
Lehar’s “Land of Smiles—opera' 

WOR 1:30 ae see Ree Call IN 9-6827. 
Yankees-Cleveland WINS 1:55 | 


Youth Wants to Know WNBC, 


Poetry Series WNBC 3 


Taxes Short 


|. Tax collections for fiscal 1954; 

were 2 billion short of what the’ _Wende!!, JB 6-8000. __ 
™ government had expected. Lower 
Be. earnings because of the recession| _ 


4 were partly responsible. 


ee Cash-ins 
In the first four months of 1954! 


I] indian Summer iJ 


See LESTER RODNEY 
Today... Page 11 


We Deeply Regret the Untimely 
Death of Our Beloved 
Comrade 
KATIE 
SHIFFMA N 
We Extend Our Sympathy 


lion, 


only 


French) Normandie 


Gramercy 


WNYC $%:30 


Sutton 


hoods. 


®* Ca 
Transiux 72nd St. 


only. Sunday at Beverly . 


a at Milwaukee seinaange 
» Canadian Symphony WOR 4: a 
ABC 


Guggenheim Memorial Concert 

The Cobbs, comedy WCBS 9 

Meet the Press WNBC 10:30 
MOVIES 

Genevieve (British) pg | ! 

Also Always A Bri 

Man With a Million (British) 


Skanderberg (Russian) Stanley 
Knock on Wood (Danny Kaye) 


Them, neighborhoods 

This Is Cinerama, Warner 
Dial M for Murder, neighbor- 
Lili, 52nd St. Tranelax 
Pickwick Papers (British) Art 
in’s Paradise (British), 
Marriage in the Shadows (Ger- 
Informer (Revival) Alden, Sat. 


Thirty-Nine Steps and Pygam- 
Beverely, Sat. only 
— Caesar, Empress, Sat. 


La Ronde (French) World 
La Plaisir (DeMaupassant- 


Three Coins in the Fountain, 


Kukla, Fran and Ollie 
Campus Farmers 
Contest Carnival 

Mr. Wizard | 
Super Circus - 
Winky Dink and You 
Zoo Parade 


OTHER PROGRAMS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Bronx Children’s Zoo, Bronx Park. 


Daily 10-5; Sun. and Hols. 1-5 


Bklyn Children’s Museum, Bklyn 


poe! & Park Pl. Sat. 10-5: Sun. 
and Hols. 1-5 


Gilbert Hall of Science, 25th and 


5th Ave. Mechanical exhibits— 


Children may’ operate by push- 
button. Sat. 9:30-5. No Sun. 


Museum of City of NY, 5th Ave. at 


104 St. Sat. 11-3 


Museum of Natural History, Cen- 


tral Park W. at 79 St. 


‘Hayden Planetarium—Central Park 


W. at 79 St. 11 a.m. 2, 3, 4, 5, 
8:30. Sun. and Hols. 2, 3, 4, 5, 
8:30 

: MUSIC 


Lewisohn Stadium Concert—An- 


nual ‘Night .im Vienna — Sat. 
night, July 24. No Sun. unless 
it rains Sat. 


Guggenheim Memorial Concerts 


every Sun. Mon. Wed. Fri. at 
Central ‘Park Mall. Every Thurs. 
and Sat. at Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn. 8:30. Free. - 

Air Concerts. Every Tues. 
in Battery Park, Noon-2 p.m. 


—— eee 


Stage etal Club Cinema, 430 


‘Ave. of Americas. Sat.-Sun. 8:30-. 
10:30 


‘DRAMA 
Major Barbara, Greenwich 


Mews 


Miller 


Golden Apple, Alvin 
Kismet, Ziegfeld | 
Oh Men, Oh Women, Henry: 


TV PROGRAMS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Adventures of Blinkey 
_Ding Dong School 


 Cassified Ads |. 


‘NEXT BEST thing to an Alr Conditioner | 
—will take care ef up to 5 rooms—20-in. 


window fan. 
Standard Brand Dist., 
(13th and 14th St.) OR 3-7819. One 
hour free parxrng or 2 tokens for sub- 


way 


Reg. $94.75. Special $49.95. 
143 Fourth Ave. | 


riders. 


SERVICES 


Furniture Refinished 


FURNITURE 
you are tired ef maple, we make it 


mahogany. 


refinished and repaired. If 


Estimates free. Work done 


(Painting) 


JOB well done: painting contractor; Jack 
Rosen—GI 88-7601. Free estimating. 


our excellent building open for 


fer conferences, rehearsals, plays, 


WE'RE 2 BLOCKS OFF TIMES SQ. 
Yugeslav-American 


Bookings 
movies, dances, banqucts, mectings 
and wedding receptions 


405 WEST 41st ST. | 
LO 4-8356 4 


Shopper’ s Guide 


— 


eit and Storage 


—_ 


mear 3rd Ave. 
13 E. jth &t. 


EFFICIENT ° 


MOVING © STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
GR 77-2457 


UPHOLSTERER 


Sofa rewebbed, reclined, springs 
retied in your home. Reason- 


able: Furniture repaired, s!'p- 
covered, reupnolstered, rubber 


cushions. 


HYacinth 8-7887 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


SPIKE’S moving and pickup service, city, 


country. 
UN 


Short notice, plan. ahead. 
4-7707. 


MOVING, Storage, Long Distance, exneri- 
enced furniture, 
Wendell, JE 6-8000. Day-night. 4 
HOLLYWOOD Movers. Long Beach 
all resorts 


piano movers. Call Ed 


and 


within 60 miles. Call 


: 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 
217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 


New York 8, N.Y. 


Sales @ Installation @ Service 


the public cashed in $279.9 million — 
worth life insurance, a rise of 24% | 
over the corresponding en last 
year, 


| 


' 
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MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WQRKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
. Cor, 170th St., Bronx 54, N.Y. 


Tel. JEzome s > 3 &9.*% *#ewe oe eee 


_. to the Husband and Daughter 
_ yeTHE, JEWISH CLUB. «. | 
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; | But Workers Won’ t 
. Thr Cat fro om Alba =. Buy Runaway Deal 


By Elihu S. Hicks 
THE NEW YORK STATE Federation of Labor, at its annual convention in New y - 


_. THE 800 WORKERS at the American Safety Razor Co. 
York City last week, warned its 1,300,000 members that Albany, like other state capitols, is 
“pss the base: Sor dangerous Rcuas to labor. last week found themselves fighting for their jobs as the 


The highlight of the convention ac cat calle aoe company announced its intention of running away e: Staun- 


held in Commodose Hotel was on ton, Va. 
a legislative report by Secretary- “and if the right to picket is de- The workers, members of United! 
nied, so in effect is their ability to 


T H Hanover in which Electrical, Radio and Machine 
les ated a saad of attacks aimed | go on strike,” said Hanover. Workers Union Local 475, had 
* 


at labor through new state legisla- announcement of the 
HANOVER pointed to the law 


state protection, 


The other convention high spot 
was a speech by George Meany, 
resident of the AFL, at which 
* denounced the idea of peaceful 
co-existence in any form and even 


expected 
tion and ruling of courts and Cov. plant's removal since April 14 
when the com 


Dewey's state departments that 
aimed for so-called “right-to-work"™ 


laws in the Empire State. 


The rash of sweeping anti-labor 
injunctions has now reached the 
point where in effect they have 


emptied the state es 
sai 


Hanover. They amount to an ar- 


law of any significance,” 


barring the union shop for racetrack 


{workers that was passed under the 


guise of combatting racketeering. 
He saw the danger that this law 
would be expanded to other fields. 
He also pointed to many adminis- 
trative rules designed to deprive |" 
thousands of workers of unemploy- 

ment insurance benefits and other 


SUMMER 8 RESORTS 


| CAMP UNITY 


NOW OFFERS YOU 
® $50,000 CASINO 
® De Luxe Bungalows, Day Camp for 
Children under expert supervision 


NEW 
additions 


WINGDALE, N. Y. 


FAMOUS INTER-RACIAI RESORT 
ON BEAUTIFUL LAKE ELLIS 
IN TBE BERKSHAI(RES 


FULLY EQUIPPED 


OLD 
traditions 


W. Reom 610. AL 5-6060 


@ NO TIPPING POLICY 

.@ Still the Finest Feed Anywhere 

@ (Special Attention te Diet Needs) 

@ Full Cultural Staff_—Top Dance Band 

@ ALL SPORTS, SWIMMING, 
BOATING, ETC. 


RATES $42 - $45 per week 


Fer infermatien and reservations write or call CAMP UNITY, 1 Unien Square 
@ SPECIAL GROUP RATES FOR 


FISHING, 


2 Day Weekend $17 


(10) OR MORE 


—- —_— — —< a le 


‘CAMP LAKELAND — 


(ON BEAUTIFUL SYLVAN LAKE) 
* NADYNE BREWER and a fine cultural and social staff 


Excellent food prepared 
ander supervision of 


LEA KITZES 
—Finest Accommodations— 


For a vacation or weekend that offers a full program of activity—as well 
ss—a restiul atmospnere, make reservations NOW at— 


CAMP LAKELAND, 1 Union Square West, N. Y.—AL 5-6283 


DAY CAMP for CHILDREN 


Special rates: 
$6 to $10 per day 


-ELD, CONN. 


Tel: Ridgefield 6-6548 
INTERRACIAL 


OPEN FOR THE 
SUMMER SEASON 


@ Special Family Budget rates for 
parents with children for season 
and by the month. 


@ Competent counselor supervision 
in Day Camp. 


@ Luxurious -accommodations. 
@ Renowned artists. ° 

@ Elaborate programs. 

@ Sport activities. 

@ Swimming. 

@® Dancing nitely. 


New York City office: 225 W. 34 


CHickering 4-5685 


Bt. 
Reem 1007, New York, N.Y. Telephone: 


New! 100-foot natural pool. Children’s 
paradise. Carapfires, barn dances, sports, 
food galore. Artistic rooms. Adults $38. 
Children % rate te 123. Bovklet. Tel. 
Callicoon 32] J2. 


IDEAL FAMILY RESORT. Private lake, 
boating, fshing, children’s counselor, 
plentiful and delicious food. July and 
August, adults $40, children $70 and 
$25. Call Manya Hamburger evenings. 
CL 6-17675; Jeffersonville 212R. Pine 
Lake, Kenoza Lake, N. Y. 


—_—— : 


Re 4 
CITY BLICKER FARM, aeeivtiin N.Y. 


BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 3-2214 

Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor-. 

mality @ Private Lake @ Swimming 

Free Boating @ Recreation Hall 


Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Open All Year 


Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder 


mew ee eee ee a ~ 


That Big News Event May Happen While 


” 


sychs LU 


beak. de 


. 


You’re away ! 
So Don’t Be Left Out 
_In the Heat! Have 
THE WORKER & 
DAILY WORKER 
Follow You On Your Vacaticn! 
SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 


Two months 


Two weeks ........-.. 1.00 


attacked the Eisenhower admin- 
istration for “appeasement” of the 
socialist countries. Meany’'s = ie 
came on the day newspapers 
lined an agreement for an Indo- 
china truce. The AFL head had 
been advocating U. S. intervention 
in Indochina in the guise of an 
ally of “independent” puppet states 
4 there. 

Meany deplored that the “prop- 
‘ganda of co-existence” has taken 
hold in many parts of the world. 


But as for the AFL, he shouted, 
|it was always against any form of 


peaceful co-existence will re- 
main so. He also deplore the 
“vanishing” of the policy of 
“massive_ retaliation” and express- 
ed fear that it might be replaced 
by a policy of “massive appease- 
ment.” s 


WHILE OUTDOING even the 
Dulles pro-war line, the AFL head 


MEANY 


attacked the Eisenhower regime 
for doing nothing to stem the 
pean trend of the economy. 
He warned that the continuance 
of. high level unemployment will 
breed another wave of layoffs, be- 
cause of reduced mass purchasing 
power. 

The convention was spiritless 


with fewer than a third of the 


acredited 1,388 delegates attend- 


ing at even its high point. The 
only reference to the fall elections 
was in a short speech by Hugh 
Mullen, eastern regional director 
of Labor’s League for Political 


attention to political action. But 


the New York Central Trades and 
Labor Council, attacked Dewey 
by name when he greeted the con- 
vention. Not even a hint was given 


body of officers. 


y announced the 
sale of its building in linn ane 
h} Hall section of 


Last ge the he cmany closed 
down the one 

ushered the worker to the "Hote 
St. ' George, accompani y 
free lunch and soft dri an- 
nounced the pending move South. 
The company also added pro- 
posals for severance pay and pen- 
sion payments. 


AT A UNION mass meeting|. 


following the company’s sugar and 
honey announcement that the 
workers were to be left jobless, 
the workers unanimously rejected 


the severance pay and pension 
plan attempts to buy them off. | 


During the last week the com- 
pany has increased the work force 
in a | cee gs to build| 
up an inventory against the ex- 
pected loss in uction during 
the moving day. But the workers 
spontaneously decided to resist 
the — inventory buildup. In 
some departments, it was report- 
ed, virtually no work was done 
for several days. 


A legislative committee from 
within shop has been estab- 
lished to visit Congressmen and 
other public officials urging them 
to intercede to prevent the com- 
pany-s flight. 

The workers are demanding to 
know how it is that their tax 
money is being used, in federal 
subsides, to help pull their jobs 
from under them. 


* 


AMONG THE COMPANIES 
promises, exposed as phony, was 
the announcement that those work- 


ers who want to move to Virginia 
will be re-hired. The Catholic 


workers immediately pointed out} —— 
the discrimination against Catho-' 


gro workers emphasized that the 
offer was obviously not made for 
them. When the union asked if 
the company would recognize the 
jimcrow laws and customs of Vir- 
ginia, it was told that the company) 


heard in the convention hall. But | 
there was frequent red-baiting from | 
guest speakers. All resolutions on 
national policy were referred to 
the AFL’s national convention. 

Those approved included: wel- 


come of the Supreme Court's ban 


only Martin Lacey, president of 


of whom the Federation will favor 
in the gubernatorial race. The mat- 
ter is left in the hands of a small 


The word McCarthyism was not 


Plan Your Vacation at 


CAMP MIDVALE 


Midvale, N. J, 


pit ‘Mail to: Daily, Wonk 05. Kt 12 St, 1 New Fok Me. rh 


| — ae © = sS one tee Se & & « 


Cooperative, interracial camp 


‘on school segregation and a call 


Education who appealed for more |for cooperation of all “liberal 


forces” to implement it; attack on 


ithe American Medical Association 


for seeking to destroy the Health 
Insurance Plan and similar projects; 
a call on Dewey to name a com- 
mission to study the growing men- 
ace of delinquency, crime and ei 2 
addiction among the youth; a 
mand that labor be given ba 


lics in the South, while the Ne-': 


‘Sixth Ave. 


and boards of regents. 


sentation on boards of eK 


was “not interested in fighting the 
Civil War over again.” 

The y also refused to 
guarantee t the rates of pay 
won in Brooklyn would continue 
in Virginia, nor that the workers 
who chose to go South would -be 
taken in i order of seniority. 

ft 

INDICATION of the increase 
‘in profits the com gk sad 
with the help of p la 
Virginia, is the amount it is willing 
to pay to move. While during ne- 
gotiations with the union, man- 
agement has never failed to plead 
poverty, it was announced that the 
runaway operation will cost 
$12,000,000! 

The workers are still determined 
to block the move South, and the 
entire union is mobilizing behind 
them. A telegram from UE Dir- 
ector of Organization James Matles 
pledged .the full resources of the 
international behind the fight. 

Local 475 is planning news- 
paper ads, and direct appeals to 
are gy | and civic organizations, 
Noting that ASR was strongly 
commended for its democratic em- 
ployment practices by the Pitts- | 
burgh Courier a year ago, a union 
spokesman announced to 
contact Negro peoples organiza- 
tions to urge them to protest the 
removal to a jimcrow state and _ 
acceptance of the jimcrow laws. 
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SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


CLUB CINEMA presents “Stagecoach,” 
an exciting western film by John Ford. 
Air-cooled. 9 p.m. continuous Sat. No 
‘Sun. showing during the summer. 430 
(cor. 9th St.) Members $1; 
non-members $1.25; children 50c. 


Coming 


MOONLITE WEENIE roast—July 31. 
Bring a blanket, dancing shoes too, food 
and drinks are prepared for you. Under 
George Washington Bridge. Ind. “A” 
train—181 or Broadway, 7th Ave. 181 St. 
Ausp.: Bklyn Ind, League. 

PAUL L. ROSS, public affairs chrm. of 
N. Y. State ALP, speaks on ALP election 
program for 1954, Floor questions and 
discussion invited. Wednesdgy, Aug. 4—~ 
8 p.m. Park Terrace (air-cond.), 161 St. 
and River Ave., opp. Yankee Stadium. 
Adm. 35c. Refreshment free, Ausp.: Bronx 
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NATIONAL 


- CAMPAIGN. RALLY 


| Speakers: — ELIZABETH G. FLYNN Sa 
SIMON W.. GERSON San 4 


All sperts @ Entertainment @ Activities I)} 


| Planned cbildren's program for all ages 


$32-$39 per week - Children $26 |. 


2-day weekend $7.25 
_ Attention organizations: Inquire about 


-qur att tates for picnics, out- fh 
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